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worth of trucks .. p. 48 


What's the best way for 
the sales department to 
handle ad inquiries?..p. 52 





copies 


... that makes money for you because of these 
15 services to readers and advertisers: 
1. It lists MEN — 60,000 IRE member-engineers grouped 
both alphabetically and geographically. 
. It is a Directory of FIRMS — 4000 manufacturers and 
1500 companies in electronic distribution. 
- It is an index to products—providing detail for 750 types 
- Guide to distribution—gives both distributors and manu- 
facturers representatives—1500 of them by states. 
- Phone numbers listed for 4100 manufacturers and distrib- 
utors in pace with the high speed of business today. 
. Book lies flat when open—full visibility to every page— 
easy to read and use. 


. Classified as an engineer thinks—fundamental rather than 
terminology groupings help the purchaser find a product 
even if he has forgotten its name. 

. Codes give compact but complete information. “Search 


time” is reduced by brief number codes and condensed 
date listings with repetition cut down. 





. Machol Edge Index speeds finding divisions of the book Machol edge index speeds finding information 
and products. Edge Index makes the four-in-one features ” ELL a a a aE 
clear and casy—apparatus, components, instruments, and oy re 
services and materials found by a flick of your thumb. = 


- Two editions: The full DIRECTORY including member 
listings, over 1500 pages, goes to every IRE member above 
student grade in America. The TRE PURCHASING DI- 
RECTORY, 800 pages, omitting member listings, goes to 
the 5500 firms serving the Radio-Electronic market. Both 
editions include all the advertising. 


. Every ad faces listings. No jamming of ads into a section 
by itself. Every ad positioned with a reason. 

. All firm and product listings in bold-face and cross indexed 
for advertisers. Advertisers get the breaks! 





- Multiple page section provides service of complete catalogs : "es 


Cooma 
permanently “on file’ where the engineer can always find b pmeererrre 

them. Rates compete with postage. See 15 below. 
- Individual appeal. This DIRECTORY actually lists its 

users. Personalizes its interest to the member owner. 








- Remarkably economical! Compare these rates for a year 
of ad reference service: 
RATES: 
Regular Units Multiple Pages 


| Page $900 2 Pages $1620 
25 Page 600 4 Pages* 2430 
2 Page 450 8 Pages* 3600 
Vy Page 300 12 Pages* 4680 
1/6 Page 150 16 Pages* 5280 


*Includes | extra color 


1961 IRE DIRECTORY 
Published by THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 
for its Members and Industry 


© 72 West 45th Street, N. Y. MU 2-6606 , Multiple pages (complete catalogs are economical) 





Industrial buyers, purchasing agents, 
design and development engineers, 
executives, production and plant 
operating men, etc. find sources of 
supply for materials, parts, compo- 
nents, machines etc. within the 4 voll- 
ume, 10,599 page Thomas Register. 

Because Thomas Register blankets 
industry (constantly used by buyers 
representing over 80% of the total 
industrial purchasing power in the 


United States) you get @ 


Responsive 


thru direct inquiry response to 
TR product descriptive advertising 


Thomas Register field representatives 
and editorial list specialists are now 
in the process of checking and revising 
the product listings for over 100,000 
individual manufacturers. 

If you have added new products to 
your line, changed specifications, etc. 
contact your local representative or 
write today to the New York office— 


THOMAS REGISTER 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
OXford 5-0500 


Also PUBLISHERS OF INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS...The “What’s New” Monthly 
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Me 
You Will Never See 


these Research Reports 


THEY ARE FOR OUR EDITORIAL GUIDANCE ONLY cial 


IO DERN 


@ Eastman is an editorial advisory service for publishers. Its sole pur- Conc ae 
pose is to develop and maintain the highest possible degree of editorial Pit 
excellence. @ It provides our editors with an intimate view of readers’ . in Ready-Mix 
needs. Through Eastman readership research our readers become our 

editorial consultants. This is the best assurance possible that MODERN Con- 

CRETE fulfills their requirements. @ Eastman research makes it possible 

for MODERN CONCRETE to have the best informed editors serving the con- 

crete industry. @ Our use of Eastman is proof of our aim for continued 

editorial supremacy . . . with consequent benefits for both Reader and 

Advertiser. 


Miovern CConcrars ae 


RESEARCH 
A Pit & Quarry Publication 
431 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5 
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shop talk 


Gép We think the two opposing 
articles on industrial ad case his- 
tories (beginning on page 39) bring 
out some important points that may 
have been overlooked by industrial 
admen. 

We may appear, in this “debate,” 
to be exciting controversy where 
none exists, because the case history 
has been the almost unchallenged 
backbone of industrial advertising 
for lo these many years. In the first 
article of our “debate,” agency own- 
er Ed Schaar gives good reasons 
why this is so. But the argument 
from the other side, given by agen- 
cy vice-president William Thomson, 
has strong points, too. Whichever 
side you're on, we are sure you will 
find these articles dissecting this 
much-used ad technique interesting. 


Ggéy Top management shifts often 
are followed by shifts in marketing 
strategy. But seldom are the mar- 
keting changes so drastic as that 
now under way at Pratt & Whitney. 
The article beginning on page 45 
analyzes, first of all, the switches in 
company control that brought about 
a change from direct selling, to sell- 
ing through industrial distributors. 
Then it tells what the new market- 
ing setup will mean to P&W in terms 
of increased sales. 


gy All of our readership studies 
have shown that the handling of ad- 
vertising inquiries is one of the hot- 
test subjects we can cover in IM. In 
this issue, we’re covering the subject 
from the viewpoint of the man most 
concerned—the _ industrial 
manager. 

Ten men, all members of our IM 
Sales Executives Forum, have writ- 
ten this feature, which contains a 
host of valuable tips for sales man- 
agers—and for industrial admen, too 
—on what should be done with ad- 


sales 


vertising inquiries after they are re- 
ceived. The article begins on page 
52. 


fey For the past four or five years 
one of the big things in this business 
has been carried on by 
just about everyone, it seems—to 
upgrade the editorial content of 
business papers. All well and good, 
says agencyman George Dewey in 
an article beginning on page 58, but 
let’s not forget that circulation is 
important, too. 

How important? 

Read this article, 
get some new ideas on the impor- 
tance of circulation—and of partic- 
ular kinds of circulation. 


a crusade 


and you may 


ig What goes to make up “sales 
costs?” What’s an acceptable level 
of sales costs as a percentage of 
gross sales? Those questions com- 
prise the “problem” in this month’s 
“Problems in Industrial Marketing” 
feature (page 128). 

It’s a tough problem, as every 
marketing man who has struggled 
with it knows. And we wondered, 
when we asked a group of sales and 
market research executives to tackle 
it, whether we’d get any answers. 
We did. More than 20 men familiar 
with the problem told how they 
handle it at their companies. 

There was not as much variation 
in what’s chalked up as “sales ex- 
penses” as you’d imagine. But the 
range on “acceptable sales costs” as 
a percentage of the gross is quite 
wide. 

If you’re currently up against this 
problem, you'll find the “problems” 
feature well worth your while. 


“he Miler 


Complete table of contents. ..pages4&5 
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The case for—and against—advertising case histories .... 


Here are two articles that present opposite views on that industrial ad- 
vertising workhorse, case histories: 


@ Why case histories are your best industrial ad tool 


Nine good reasons why case histories constitute good industrial adver- 
tising, with special emphasis on the versatility of the “testimonials.” 


Edward H. Schaar 


@ Why case histories aren’t as good as they say ... 


Case histories have become the “sacred cow” of industrial admen. 
Straight informational ads will do a better over-all job than will case 
histories William H. Thomson 


Pratt & Whitney decides to market through distributors .... 


After a century of selling direct, P&W has decided to market its cutting 
tools and conventional gages through distributors. Here are the facts 
behind the switch—along with the reasons why the change hasn't been 
made long before now. Bud Reese 


Trade show planning pays off for FWD Corp. ............ 


ct 


This Wisconsin truck manufacturer spent $15,000 on a trade show ex- 
hibit—and went home with $250,000 in signed orders. The ‘secret’: 
thorough advance planning and a few imaginative promotional twists. 


This article tells the complete story in brief text and dramatic photos. 


What’s the best way to handle advertising inquiries ...... 


In this third of IM’s popular ‘Industrial Sales Executives Forum” series, 
ten of the country’s most progressive industrial sales executives discuss 
one of their most perplexing problems, the handling of advertising in- 
quiries. They answer such questions as: should a salesman make a 
call in response to a casual inquiry, such as a request for product lit- 
erature; should all inquiries be turned over to field salesmen; should 
inquirers automatically be added to the promotion mailing list? 


Circulation analysis—a must in media selection .......... 


Do you know how to determine just how valuable a business publi- 
cation’s circulation is to your particular company? Here’s how to ana- 
lyze the circulation of the business papers serving your field. Used in 
conjunction with editorial evaluation, this method will go a long way 
to help you decide in which books to run your ads. George W. Dewey 


Gates sells selling to the entire company ...........+... 


Not many marketers take into consideration the added impetus that 
factory workers and other company employes can give to a market- 
ing program. The advertising and public relations staff at Gates Radio 
Co. did. This article describes how Gates’ program increased produc- 
tion, built employe morale and set sales records. John R,. Price 


A basic guide to preparing better sales promotion literature 





Is industrial promotional literature in a sorry state? The author, head 
of his company’s sales promotion department, thinks it is; and in this 
IM Encyclopedia of Marketing he tells how to bring about the needed 
improvement. He offers specific suggestions for the improvement of bro- 
chures, specification sheets, condensed catalogs and general catalogs. 


Lyndon E. Pratt 
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J&L thinks advertising can make salesmen’s job ‘bitesized’ . . 


Jones & Lamson Machine Co. will place more advertising in fewer pub- 
lications in 1961. The reason, according to J&L marketing services man- 
ager Jordan D. Wood, is to have advertising do the basic sales ground- 
work that the salesman has been traditionally expected to do. J&L ex- 
pects its new advertising approach to makes its salesmen’s job ‘bite- 
sized.’ 


Pitcher turned marketing vp tosses out sales tips ........ 


The author, a major league pitcher from 1933 to 1942, tells how his old 
job is much like his present one, marketing vice-president of Bay State 
Abrasive Products Co. Elden L. Auker 


Overseas industry exhibits at Chicago World Trade Fair ... 


A photo-report of the foreign industrial exhibits at the Chicago Interna- 
tional Trade Fair. 


Who decides which trade shows—adman or sales manager? 


Who decides which trade shows a company will exhibit in—the adver- 
tising manager or the sales manager? To find the answer to this ques- 
tion, IM went to the top executives of three prominent industrial com- 
panies, Their answers are reported in this IM Top Management Forum. 


Will the IRS give industry a break on depreciation? ....... 


Industry's long struggle for better depreciation treatment on new pro- 
duction equipment appears to be coming to a head. There’s new back- 
ing for the business viewpoint, both inside and outside of government. 

Stanley E. Cohen 


What is an acceptable level of sales expense? ........... 


In this month's Problems in Industrial Marketing feature, a group of in- 
dustrial sales managers give their views on the acceptable level of 
sales expense, in terms of a percentage of gross sales. They also tell 
what they consider to be sales expenses, and explain the breakdowns 
used at their companies. 


Does office machinery advertising add up? ............. 


IM’s Copy Chasers “have at” office machinery advertising. They 
looked at the ads being run and almost decided that the ads were doing 
their jobs. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Advertising volume in business News of industrial marketing —. 


papers = ' Advertiser changes incite 


AIA news 

Copy chasers 
Editorially speaking 
IM reprints available 
Industrial shows 


Agency changes 


Shop talk 

Sid Bernstein says 

Top management forum 
Washington report 


Letters to the editor 
Marketing aids 
Marketing milestones 
Meeting dates 
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SCHOOL BUS 
TRENDS 


... the only publication 
devoted entirely to the 
$600,000,000 school 
bus market. 


A growing publication that 
reaches an important and grow- 
ing market. Editorially, School 
Bus Trends provides authoritative 
articles on the operations, 
scheduling and maintenance of 
school buses. Driver training and 
safety is emphasized. Distributed 
bi-monthly to more than 22,500 
school transportation men, school 
board members, school officials 
and contract haulers. School Bus 
Trends reaches all public, private 
and parochial school bus oper- 
ations plus the thousands of pri- 
vate operators who provide 
school bus service on contract. 
With more than 180,000 school 
buses now in use, there is a big 
market for chassis, bodies, fuel, 
tires, seats, flooring, maintenance 
equipment and hundreds of items. 
Write for complete data file. 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON . ILLINOIS 
SINCE 1898 


THE PIONEER OF QUALIFIED CIRCULATION 
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From wellhead 


to burner tip 
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How GAS Magazine and its M-A-P 


HELP YOU 
SELL 


the $2 billion gas industry market 


Your view of the gas industry as a market should encompass three types of 
gas companies—distribution, transmission, and integrated* companies— 
to assure maximum sales. Any narrower view than this will cause you to GAS serves the entire gas industry, from 


miss important segments of your potential market. wellhead to burner tip. It is edited for ad- 
ministrative, operating, engineering, sales 


GAS serves all three types of companies. Through M-A-P—its broad and and service personnel in distribution, trans- 
penetrating Marketing Assistance Program—GAS can tell you where and provi aaa nae 
how your products or services can be used in each type of company. and influence buying in these companies than 
Budgets of gas companies for various products and services, aggregating any other publication serving the gas industry. 
over $2 billion for 1960, are available to help you pinpoint your prospects 


even more accurately. 


Standards of editorial excellence and quality-controlled circulation that 
have made GAS the leading magazine in its industry are linked with strong 
marketing tools. They will help you put more power into your selling 
effort and direct your advertising effectively to the men who buy or in- 
fluence buying in every area of the gas industry. A representative will be 
glad to give you more details. 


*Gas companies combining distribution and transmission and, often, gas production. 


Chilton 


COMPANY 
Chestnut and 56th Streets + Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


CHILTON PUBLICATION 
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IN OPEN-PIT MINING... 
Industry Seeks New Equipment and Methods to Handle 


BIGGER TONNAGES 


First cost is not so important if a new idea means 
more effective operation. 


“How can we get ore out of the pit more economi- 
cally?”” That’s the number one problem facing 
metal and nonmetallic mining men today. 


The reason is simple. Open-pit mining is one of 
the country’s largest earthmoving industries. One 
big copper mine, for example, last year removed 
some 50.9 million tons of waste to mine 19.7 mil- 
lion tons of ore. 


What's new ...or more efficient? 


This makes mining, especially open-pit mining, a 
BIG market for those manufacturers selling basic 
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earthmoving equipment or the auxiliary and main- 
tenance services to keep it operating. For mine 
management is receptive .. . even eager... to 
hear about new ideas and improved methods. 


To meet rising living standards for a larger 
population and so many new uses for metals and 
minerals, they must raise production to keep pace 
with demand. If you have something which will 
help them handle big tonnage better and faster, 
cost is not an important factor. 


But selling to mining is different than to other 
industries. Important mineral production is found 
in 38 states of the U.S., as well as foreign holdings 
around the free world. Operating men at these 
mine locations have a great deal to say on purchas- 





ing decisions made at corporate headquarters, be- 
cause they have the responsibility for using the 
equipment. 


Advertising does a BIG job 

Faced with two different levels of selling, it is al- 
most impossible to contact all prospects except 
through advertising. In ENGINEERING & 
MINING JOURNAL, you can cover world mining 
for pennies a call... reach all major buying influ- 
ences. E&MJ gives you almost 2 to 1 paid coverage 
of the top management group over the next pub- 
lication, plus the largest paid circulation in every 
area of the U. S., Canada and abroad where 
Americah equipment is bought and used. 


Subscribers throughout the metal and non- 
metallic mining industry depend on E&MJ to keep 
them up-to-date on the latest developments. A staff 
of nine full-time editors travels over 90,000 miles 
yearly to report at first-hand on equipment news, 


methods, technology, trends and markets. 


Stimulating buying action 


These fast-moving changes, so important to min- 
ing management, also have a bearing on your 
marketing plans. With E&MJ readers eager for 
new ideas and equipment that will help them cut 
operating costs, your advertising reaches a re- 
ceptive audience. What they’re looking for, and 
how they react to what they see, is brought out in 
McGraw-Hill’s exclusive Reader Feedback Studies. 


Here, based on hundreds of personal interviews, 
are direct quotations from E&MJ subscribers. In 
their own words, they give you clues to broader 
market opportunities or new product applications. 


Your E&MJ representative will be glad to show 
you these verbatim quotations. Contact him for 
detailed marketing data on the world-wide mining 
industry, or write Manager of Research, McGraw- 
Hill Mining Publications, at the address below. 


Open pit mining today is a BIG market for earthmoving equipment 


Mining men expect to handle vast tonnages. In 
copper, for instance, as much as 2'% tons of over- 
burden and waste must be removed for every ton 
of ore dug, and this ton finally yields only 16 
pounds of copper. 

Efficient materials handling is at a premium. 
So much so, in fact, that the mining industry as a 
whole plows between 30% and 40% of the value 
produced annually back into equipment and sup- 
plies. In the U. S. alone, that means a market 
worth more than $1.5 billion today. 

In open pits, new ideas and better equipment to 
move waste and get ore out of the pit economically 
meet with enthusiastic reception. Here are several 
areas where mining men are pushing ahead. 


Bucket wheel excavators — Now being introduced 
to the U. S., these units are valuable for stripping 
overburden or excavating. The machine shown on 
the left has a bucket capable of digging 13,000 
cubic yards per hour. Largest units built to date 
can cut to a depth of 66 feet or a height of 164 
feet from a single bench, permit continuous min- 
ing and loading of a high output into rail cars or 
onto conveyor belts. 


Serving the Mining Industries 


f 


Pi 


Railroading equipment — Next to the railroads, 
themselves, mining is the largest railroading busi- 
ness in the country today. Mines operate their own 
lines, with complete facilities and rolling stock. One 
typical large open pit has 174 miles of standard 
gauge track in the pit alone. 


Belt conveyors — Mining is the second largest in- 
dustrial user of conveyor belting. In a recent 
E&MJ survey, 64 typical mining companies of all 
sizes, representing approximately 25% of the 
total U. S. tonnage mined, reported that they 
bought 164,893 feet of belting a year. Almost 100,- 
000 feet were purchased for replacement, the rest 
for new installations. 


Trucks — Truck haulage is widespread in open pits. 
The trend is to larger, more powerful units, with 
today’s capacity limit of 60 to 75 tons likely to be 
raised to 120 tons by units now on the drawing 
boards. Gas turbine engines and electric motor 
drives on individual wheels are two new ideas re- 
sulting in more powerful, more economical truck- 
ing. In some places, trucks in the pit combined with 
skip haulage to the surface is gaining wide 
favor. 


ENGINEERING AND 
MINING JOURNAL 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Effective with the September issue, a new, fully descriptive name... 


THE TOOL AND | 
MANUFACTURING — 
ENGINEER 


THE TOOL ENGINEER, professional magazine of 
40,000 tool and manufacturing engineers, in Septem- 
ber becomes THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING 
ENGINEER. 

This change in name of metalworking’s best read, 
most respected technical publication comes as sequel 
to the recent change in name of its publisher, the 
American Society of Tool and Manufacturing Engi- 
neers, formerly the American Society of Tool Engineers. 

The decision to add the words ‘‘and manufactur- 
ing”’ to the titles of both the Society and the magazine 
was based on the conviction that the expanded name 
would better describe the profession’s duties and func- 
tions and better convey to industry and public the 
increasing importance of manufacturing engineering. 

The expanded name will more truly reflect the 
magazine’s editorial content. The editorial content, in 
turn, will continue to reflect the whole range of engi- 
neering interests of the magazine’s readers. 

Continuing impartial research into readership 
preferences has always helped determine the maga- 
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zine’s content. Although “‘tool engineer” is often associ- 
ated only with tooling, that field has accounted for 
fewer than one-third of the engineering articles pub- 
lished in THE TOOL ENGINEER. Many other articles 
have covered processes, materials, management, qual- 
ity control and other categories of legitimate concern 
to the practicing tool engineer. 

One hundred per cent of the technical article 
content, however, has been falling within the far 
broader reaches of “tool and manufacturing engineer- 
ing.” 

The new name recognizes that the magazine’s 
audience is composed of men of many titles, but with 
one aim—that of increasing manufacturing output 
through ingenuity and good management until the 
unit cost is at a minimum and quality is at its highest. 

In the future as in the past, under the new name 
as under the old, the Editors of the magazine will be 
constantly guided by this editorial objective: 


“To keep the tool and manufacturing engineer 
fully current as to manufacturing techniques, 
equipment, materials and trends—and thus not 
only help him solve his day-to-day problems but 
assist him in his long-range planning.’ 


Under its new name as under its old, this maga- 
zine will continue to be your one best means of reach- 
ing the 40,000 tool and manufacturing engineers who 
approve, specify and buy your product—the men who 
collectively comprise your biggest single market! 


the tool and 
manufacturing 
engineer @. = 
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10700 PURITAN AVENUE + DETROIT 38, MICHIGAN 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS 
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--.a chemical plant takes shape first in the mind of a man 


The chemical industry pays this man well to think, to create, to 
design. He is the man in Design, Development and Research . . . the 
technical management man, who controls the growth of a plant from 
conception through production. 


His job is two-fold. He creates and designs new processes, and he 
improves the operation of existing processes. He works with chemicals, 
equipment, instruments and services. These are the tools with which 
he redraws the face of the chemical industry. His interest is the product. 
Your product. What makes it better. How it can be applied. 


For you, the manufacturer, this is the critical time. From his knowledge 
of these products, he develops the processes of the industry. 


The man in Design, Development and Research reads 1/Ec because it 
gives him the latest techniques in processing technology. It is complete, 
practical, specific, thought provoking. A magazine of ideas for a man 
who lives in a world of ideas. 


Does your marketing program cover Design, Development and Research? 
Does the technical director know about your — The process 
engineer? The research manager? Remember, if he ee age 
doesn’t, he can not put it in a plant or a process. 


Ask your I/EC representative, or write directly 
for a copy of “The Critical Time’’—a five-year 
analysis of Design, Development and Research 
and the technical management men who control it. _ *sex-beseeett meneame) 


TECHNIC AL MANAGEMENT 
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L/EC 


An American Chemical Society Publication 


Advertising Management: Reinhold Publishing Corporation 
430 Park Avenue, New York 22 





Stimulus to creative 





architectural and engineering design 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD has attracted the largest number of architect 
and engineer subscribers in the history of its field by finding out 
what they need and supplying it in ways that inform and stimulate. 


Effective editing hinges on an unflagging aware- 
ness of the activities, problems and interests 
of readers. 

A tall order in the architectural field. . . 

Consider the fluctuating interest of 
architects and engineers in ‘individual building 
types as they vary in volume . . . the design 
implications of new products and methods . . . 
the unceasing clash and accommodation of 
taste and technology the fast changing 
programs of industry, commerce, government, 
education and medical care for which archi- 
tects and engineers must plan see 

Even Architectural Record’s highly qualified 
editorial staff would be severely handicapped 
without its... 


Exclusive Information Facilities: 

¢ On building planning activity: F. W. Dodge 
Corporation’ s daily Dodge Reports. 

¢ On construction trends: Dodge Statistics. 
On costs: Dodge’s Dow Building Cost Cal- 
culator. 

@ On reader interests: Eastman Research Or- 

ganization plus Continuing Readership Re- 
search. 
On education and medical care: Record’s 
sister publications, The Nation’s Schools, 
College and University Business, The Modern 
Hospital. 


Rewarding Reading — With the aid of these 
penetrating and accurate information sources 
Record editors are better able to serve promptly 
the full range of architect and engineer inter- 
ests ... and to alert their readers to tomorrow’s 
opportunities. 


Moreover, all the Record’s editorial resources 
—including an unequaled number of editorial 
are concentrated on serving architects and 
engineers. Its timely building presentations, 
authoritative technical articles, expert draw- 


pages 


ings and perceptive photographs all speak their 
language. And its editorial content is enriched 
for them by the world’s leading architectural 
critics, practitioners and innovators. 
cover to cover Architectural Record is reward- 
ing reading and a stimulus to creative design 


From 


Leadership Results: Architects and engineers 
have voted Architectural Record “‘preferred”’ 
in over nine out of ten independently sponsored 
And more architects and engineers 
They’re active, too— 


studies. 
subscribe to the Record. 
verifiably responsible for over 89% of all 
architect-planned building! 

ONE MORE RESULT: again in 1960 more adver- 
tisers are placing more advertising pages in 
Architectural Record than in any other archi- 
tectural magazine. The Record’s margin of 
leadership—60 per cent! 


Architectural « 


Kalita Humphreys Theatre, Dallas, Texas. 
Architect: Frank Lioyd Wright. 
Photographer: Messina Studios. 


Record (2. 


119 West 40th Street i 


New York 18, N. Y. | 


“stimulus to creative ecchidniel and engineering design’”’ 
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NO COUPON... | 
OVER i 
670 INQUIRIES! 


:(HALOID): 
:| XEROX }: 


XEROX® PRODUCTS FOR XEROGRAPHY * NEGATIVE MATERIALS FOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER * PHOTOCOPY PAPER * PHOTOCOPY MACHINES * PHOTOCOPY CHEMICALS 


Mr. Walter Dietzer May 6, 1960 
The Wall Street Journal 

304 Triangle Building 

Rochester, New York 


Dear Mr. Dietzer: 


You will be interested to know of the effectiveness 
of our one page black and white advertisement which 
appeared in the March 9 issue of "The Wall Street 
Journal". This advertisement concerned our new 
XeroX 914 Office Copier. 


As of today, over 670 inquiries have been received 
from top management people in business, industry 

and government. Our advertisement did not carry a 
coupon, therefore, all inquiries were on company 
letterhead and signed personally by the executives. 

A great many of those who responded to the advertise- 
ment requested direct action on the part of our sales- 
men. 


The inquiries received from "Wall Street Journal" 
readers represent, to us, a prime, immediate market. 
Even more gratifying, a significant number of con- 
versions to sales has been made. 


"The Wall Street Journal" plays an important part in 
our media program and we are immensely pleased to 
report on the effectiveness of our advertisement in 
your publication. 


Sincerely yours, 


HALOID XEROX INC. 


. ‘ 


William N. Hesketh 
Manager of Advertising and Sales Promotion 


WNH : gl 
BRANCH OFFICES ATLANTA, GA BOSTON, MASS CHICAGO, fit CINCINNAT!, OHIO CLEVELAND, OHIC DALLAS, TEXAS 


DENVER, COLO DETROIT, MICH LOS ANGELES. CALIF NEW YORK,NY PHILADELPHIA, PA PITTSBURGH, PA 
ROCHESTER. NY ST LOUIS, MO SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF SEATTLE, WASH WASHINGTON. D C TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA, HALOID KEROX OF CANADA LIMITED ENGLAND. ®ANK XEROX LIMITED 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
Advertising Sales Offices: 


ATLANTA « BIRMINGHAM « BOSTON « CHICAGO « CINCINNATI» CLEVELAND « DALLAS + DETROIT « HOUSTON 
KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES + MIAMI « MINNEAPOLIS «+ MILWAUKEE » NEW YORK CITY + PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH + ROCHESTER + SAN FRANCISCO « ST. LOUIS + SEATTLE » WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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it takes all six to go like the 60’s. |n the decade ahead GNP will soar from $486 to 
over $695 billion . . . and much of this expansion will stem from the new product ‘‘explosion”’ 


within the Original Equipment Market. Your company’s success will depend largely on how you 


evaluate markets and media now. Nothing will help you to measure the potential for your 
product as well as an OEM PRODUCT PROFILE prepared by the Market Research Department 
of Macuine Desien. It provides an in-depth analysis of your product in terms of the OEM. And 


no other magazine will help you to make the most of this potential as effectively as MACHINE 
DesiGn. For no matter how you measure it . . . MACHINE DesiGNn offers greater value for your 
advertising dollar. That’s why we suggest you ask your MD man for facts on all six points— 
editorial, readership, advertising, response, circulation and marketing help—to soar like the 


60’s. Macuine Design, A Penton Publication, sat 
Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. GD EDysaten 
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A CRAZY MAP TELLS A STORY AS A SALES GUIDE 


George, where do your salesmen spend the most of their time in 
Illinois? The map pictures the relative importance of the market 
areas in Illinois in relation to each other as indicated by the 
value added by manufacture. This is based on the Industrial 
Census of 1958, the most recent area compilation as conducted by 
the Bureau of Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 





Take a look at it! The Chicago area amounts to 76% of the 
total industrial market for Illinois and the growth of the 
Chicago area since the 1954 census has been 67+ 4%. 


There are eleven other substantial Industrial Market areas in 
Illinois of which seven are over $100,000,000. These areas deserve 
cultivation and here advertising can build acceptance, cut sales 
costs and carry on the contact for a limited sales organization. 


We'd like to help you! There is a single sheet report on 
the subject with a reproduction of the map. Ask for 
"Where does your salesman call in Illinois." 


SINCE 1917 


Properly planned and executed Industrial Advertising, 
backed by all of the facilities for Market Research, 
Public Relations, Sales Promotion and Copy Preparation 


to make your printed selling produce, is the business of RUSSELL T GR AY INC 
: é ’ 


155 N. Wacker Drive e Chicago 6, Illinois 
Phone CEntral 6-7750 
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Only the Haywood Publishing group offers you 


© SPECIALIZED COVERAGE 


OF TODAY’S vs SEPARATE PACKAGING MARKETS 


























Packagers of consumer products, merchandising-oriented, are Packagers of industrial products are protection-minded .. . 
interested in package appeal, shelf action, volume-packaging concerned with product-safety during shipment, storage and 
economy. This specialized market buys 95% to 100% of such distribution. This specialized market buys 95% to 100% of 
products as folding cartons, bottles, cans, tubes, foils, etc. such products as carboys, drums, strapping, textile bags, etc. 





CONSUMER PACKAGING Magazine gives you Specialized Coverage of 
today’s $11 billion consumer packaging market. Its specialized editorial 
appeal captures top readership. Specialized, too, is its 27,000 circulation . . . 
thus permitting deeper penetration into these specific industries of greatest 
potential. Result: you get better coverage . . . at far lower cost per consumer 
packaging buyer! 

INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING Magazine offers Specialized Coverage of the 
$5.5 billion industrial packaging field. Here, too, specialized editorial assures 
intensive reader interest. And its specialized circulation of 20,000 industrial 
packaging buyers gives you maximum coverage, minimum waste... and 
lowest cost. 

Used in combination, CONSUMER PACKAGING and INDUSTRIAL 
PACKAGING give you Specialized Coverage of both packaging markets. 
Together, they deliver unduplicated coverage of over 44,000 key buyers 
(20% more than the nearest ‘‘shotgun’’ publication in the field!) And our 
new combination rates make CP plus IP a better buy than ever! 

FREE: New 16-page data books covering each of these specialized markets 
are available on request. For your copy of either or both of these booklets, 
write or phone today. 


HAYWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


General, editorial, sales and advertising offices: 
6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, Illinois ¢ CEntral 6-3690 


Publishers of the complete packaging group— CONSUMER PACKAGING « INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING + BOXBOARD CONTAINERS 
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Behind the surge of electric power 


lies the technology of energy-systems engineering — 
the specialized knowledge that 

designed the generating station from the ground up 
and combined the products of many manufacturers 
into an efficient producing unit... 


THIS IS 


ystems Engineering 


Across all industries—from power to paper— 

the engineers who design and install, manage and maintain 
the complex systems that supply energy 

to power industrial production and 

to provide the required plant climate 

keep abreast of their fast-moving profession 


through the pages of POWER. 


the magazine of energy-systems engineering 


ABP +> A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION + ABC 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 





petroleum 
industries... 


EFFECTIVE COVERAGE 


MEANS SPeG Nidal) 
COVERAGE 
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He'll mail it himself 


This “reply” will cut through office routine. No secretary needed. 
No envelope. No stamp. Simply your prospect’s desire to reply... 
and he’! do that himself by pulling out the card and dropping it 

in the mail. Not even his signature is needed! 


Reply-O-Letter, the Letter with the Built-in-Reply, is especially 
effective on mailings to the businessman. It fits right in with his hectic 
routine. Enables him to take quick, positive action all by himself. 
And should he set it aside for further thought, the “reply” stays 

right with the letter, ready to be used the instant a decision is made. 


To convert the busy executive into one of your best prospects is a 
job Reply-O-Letter does remarkably well. 26 years of successful 
direct mail experience have perfected copy skills and art techniques 
that motivate more replies from the business world. Low cost 
Reply-O-Letter increases direct mail results as much as 30 to 50% 
for the largest users of mail advertising in America. They can be 


sa resultful for you too. 
me R 


a Let Reply-O-Letter help you plan your next direct mail effort. Write on 
( or your letterhead, please, for our booklet “The 3 R’s of Direct Mail.” 
A 

% 


Fa REPLY-O-LETTER 


< 
¢ . . ; . 
Sone in 3 Central Park West, New York 23, N.Y. — oftices in principal cities in the United States, Canada, England and Australia. 
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Sell at the DESIGN/SPECIFICATION stage! 





If what you sell goes into custom-engi- 
neered systems of AIR CONDITIONING— 
HEATING—VENTILATING—PIPING— 
PLUMBING for large and medium-sized 
buildings... 

















The key to your Market is the man who 
can specify your product. That’s the 
DESIGN ENGINEER! 

















Of course, he is not just ‘‘one man,”’ but 
many men. He may be a Consulting 
Engineer, or an Architect’s Engineer, 
or a Contractor’s Engineer, or a Build- 
ing Owner’s Engineer. 








But wherever he works, he is influential 
4 at the design /specification stage . . . and 
that is why you should focus on him. 








TO SELL 

SUCCESSFULLY 

IN THIS 

MARKET Sell at the 


DESIGN / 
GPECIFICATION rare 


| ID—_=2"”Z™at stage! ACH&V 
Bin CONDITIONING — |) YOUR DESIGN 


ING AnD \, 
a FOR SELLING! 


Published by The Industrial Press, 93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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This is one key club 
you dont want to join 


MEDISIT (Man, Every Display I Ship Is Trouble) 


If you already have, however, it’s time to retire your 
membership! Put an end to late display arrivals, 

damage in transit, design limitations, and time-wasting 
tie-ups of your key personnel . . . use North American Van 
Lines’ comprehensive display shipping service. 





Your display is a highly specialized sales tool .. . 

it’s not freight! It deserves, really demands, 

North American’s specialized, personal handling. Your 
display arrives on time, gets in faster . . . no uncrating, 
no complicated assembly, no crate waiting at show’s 
end. You put on your hat, North American does 

the rest. It saves dollars, time and worry. 


To find out more about the advantages of this 
display shipping service, ask your traffic manager or 
write our world headquarters in Fort Wayne. 





NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, INC. 


Dept. 22-1. Fort Wayne, Indiana 
The Gentle Giant of the Moving Industry 


@9¢¢@ SPONSORS OF “CHAMPIONSHIP BRIDGE” ON ABC-TV 
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Why settle for 


e STEEL... by serving the common management interests of metal- 
working men in production, purchasing, engineering and adminis- 
tration . . . covers all four major buying influences 


e STEEL provides an opportunity to sell the way industry buys 


e STEEL provides full range support to your salesmen . . . completely 
blankets every SIC in Metalworking 


e STEEL covers the Metalworking Market in depth . . . reaches 
over 27,000 plants doing 94% of the volume 


Isn’t this the kind of value you need to make the most of your 
communications to the $150-billion-and-still-growing-fast Metal- 
working Market? 


Ge» 


serves all four functions best because /t serves them al/ 


A PENTON Publication Penton Building Cleveland 13, Ohio 


engineering 
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Atoctas jay 
in the 1S. 
a progress report 


Another example of the 
important readership 
of the industry’s a 
- 


No. 1 magazine 


CONCRETE PRODUCTS 


ie A MacLean-Hunter Publication 
sis] =: 79 WEST MONROE, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Also publishers of ROCK PRODUCTS magazine 
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How to see the woods 
1n spite of 





Marketing research is supposed to clarify things, 
not confuse them. Yet many people have some 
pretty confused mental pictures of it. 

There are those, for instance, who see marketing 
research as an automatic method of producing solu- 
tions to problems, as a substitute for business judg- 
ment, a way to avoid making decisions. At the 
other end of the spectrum are those who take a dim 
view of marketing research as so much expensive 
hogwash, a kind of legal swindle. 

Both kinds of people are missing the tangible 
benefits which could come to them out of a clearer 
view of what marketing research is and can do. 

Marketing research is, of course, nothing more 
or less than an organized way of getting informa- 
tion. It can develop facts and conclusions which 
will help minimize errors in marketing judgment. 
Rightly used, it is a profitable investment. Wrongly 
used, it is a waste of money. 

While there is no pat formula for making market- 
ing research pay off, there are a few fundamental 
steps which go a long way in that direction. 

First: Know what you don’t know. That is, iso- 
late and define the areas where you really need 
information on which to base decisions. (Make sure 
that the “needed” information doesn’t already exist 
in your company files. This happens.) 

Second: Evaluate results realistically, facing the 
bad along with the good. Don’t shade them to con- 
firm a preconceived idea. Much of the value of 
research lies in the honesty of its interpretation. 

Third: 


search is looked at, then filed. And use the results 


Do something about it. Too much re- 


creatively, to make better advertising or better sales- 
men or better distribution or a better product— 
and more profit. 


Our affiliate organization, Marsteller Research, 





Inc., works with many of our advertising clients, 
and is also retained by a number of companies that 
are not our clients. Marsteller Research people are 
experienced in a broad range of projects including 
the formulation of basic marketing policies and 
methods, the exploration of new markets, evalua- 
tion of sales performance, market and sales poten- 
tials, new product introductions, and many others. 
They have helped several companies organize mar- 
keting research departments of their own. 
Whether or not you have an immediate need for 
marketing research, you might find it helpful, for 
future reference, to know more about how this 
research organization goes about its job. We'll be 
glad to send you a booklet called, ‘Questions and 
Answers about Marsteller Research, Inc.” 


Marsteller, Eckard, 
Gebhardt on eed Ine. 


A OO: ¥ oR FT IN G 


NEW YORK « PITTSBURGH * CHICAGO « TORONTO 


AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS @® BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC 


MARKETING COUNSEL @© MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC 
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for sellers 
to the 


CPI BUSINESS 
WEATHER... 
FAIR AND BREEZY 


The first half of ’60 has come and gone. The sec- 
ond quarter brought a leveling off in some areas 
after the healthy January-March upsurge — but 
there are predictions that 12-months’ chemical 
sales will be 5% or more higher than ’58. 

Straws in the wind . . . chemical companies’ cash 
dividend payments in April were up more than 
10% over the preceding April... plant expansion 
programs are continuing to grow... and some 
companies (Food Machinery & Chemical is a good 
example) moved ahead faster in the second quar- 
ter than the first. 

Even more heartening, the most recent McGraw- 
Hill quarterly forecast of new orders for ma- 
chinery indicates that equipment producers ex- 
pect incoming orders to reach an all-time high in 
the current third quarter. 


Here’s a helpful rundown on adjusted 1960 CPI 
spending plans: Chemicals — $1.6 billion, up 29% 
over last year. Paper and allied products — $750 
million, 19% higher than 1959. Petroleum and 
coal products — $2.64 billion, up 6% from ’59. 
Stone, clay and glass products —$650 million, 
22.6% over last year’s total. Rubber products — 
$260 million against 1959’s investment of $190 
million. Want more spending dollar details? Write 
CW’s Research Dept. for “Capital Spending —Dip 
Due for Reversal.” 
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OVERSEAS 


BOUND? 
HERE'S WHO TO SELL... 


Ye me 
_ —~ 


Small European companies eager to do business 
with U. S. chemical firms are being neglected. 
Apart from the foreign chemical “giants” with 
established lines of communication here, there are 
a host of good, solid companies which never see a 
U. S. representative ... and they buy your kind of 
products! A recent CW report covers this market 
in detail—complete with a prospect list of 833 CPI 
firms. Most of them do over $2 million in sales a 
year, have top-notch research and marketing fa- 
cilities, are anxious to enter into agreements with 
U. S. companies. Interested? Write CW’s Research 
Department for a copy of “Hidden Opportunities 
in European Chemical Markets.” 


AND HERE'S HOW... 


American marketing methods can be just as effec- 
tive in Europe as at home. The answer’s to “go 
native!”” Adapt sales methods to local customs to 
avoid ill will . . . tone down the over-zealous ap- 
proach, particularly in advertising and sales pro- 
motion . .. but don’t abandon efficiency of U. S. 
sales techniques. Remember, the personal touch 
pays off ... and aids such as laboratory samples 
and models of products are strong points of 
U. 8.-style pitch. Oronite Chemical’s doing it right 
now...and your CW representative will be happy 
to show you how with a copy of “Whirlwind Tour 
Wins Overseas Buyers.” 





YOU CAN'T SELL EVERYBODY 


You could play tag with chemists, get dizzy chas- 
ing engineers, go after every seemingly important 
man up and down and across CPI organization 
charts. Have you given up trying to put your 
finger on “the right men”? Don’t despair! CW 
research has just produced a new booklet showing 
you how to direct sales and advertising effort 
where it will do the most good. Just ask for your 
copy of “Do You Really Want to Know Who Buys 
More Equipment Here?” 








— 


H 


PLASTICS 
NEED 


AGGRESSIVE s * 


MARKETING = = i 














That’s the headline of a recent editorial by CW’s 
Howard Johnson. We quote his opening lines so 
you can see how strongly our Chief Editor feels 
on the subject: 

“The booming U. S. plastics industry has dug deep 
into many lucrative, fast-growing markets; but 
this part of the CPI — despite the progress it has 
made—has done little more than lap the cream off 
the plastics market. Some of the roughest — yet 
ultimately most rewarding—development problems 
are still ahead.” 

Interestingly enough, one week later CHEMICAL 
WEEK published a challenging news story, “Plas- 
tics-in-Building — CPI Studies New Plan.” It 
pointed out that plastics marketing men were 
considering a new sales plan that could go a long 
way to boost volumes in the hard-to-sell building 
construction industry. The plan is now being pre- 
sented to major producers. If you’re in plastics, 
it’ll pay you to watch this one. 2 


CLOTHES DON'T 
MAKE THE MAN 
BUT... 


As more and more advertisers are doing a 
brighter, smarter job of graphics in their CW 
pages, they’ve also gently persuaded even our most 
conservative editors to follow this fine example in 
their pages. Don’t get us wrong, none of them are 
stick-in-the-muds, but CHEMICAL WEEK’s distinc- 
tive format has been praised so often, the editors’ 
reasoning was, “Why monkey around with a good’ 
thing?” 

Anyway, Publisher Robert Muller has had his 
staff bent over the drawing board for months. 
What they’ve been up to has been apparent since 
the June 25th issue. There’s a new CHEMICAL 
WEEK logo on the cover—a rich, readable, modern- 
as-CPI-management typeface —a bigger picture 
area and full color —new type dress to invite the 
reader in. The Contents Page is now fresh as a 
daisy, and... why don’t you just take a peek so 
we can stop patting ourselves on the back. 


Management takes 


3 
CAREFUL LOOK “a 


AT QUICK SERVICE!". 


You bet! Any CPI salesman worth his attache case 
will tell you fast, reliable service is one of his 
brightest selling appeals. So will CPI-Manage- 
ment —as witness this trio of high-scoring ads 


from CW’s “Reader Feedback”... . 




















“FAST AND LOCAL” accents 
General Chemical’s service 
sell for lab chemicals. Short, 
tight copy describes exten- 
sive B & A line, customer 
facilities available and lists 


major distribution centers. 


“EXCLUSIVE” highlights Mor- 
ton’s approach here... .“Only 
Morton offers salt service 
everywhere in America’. 4- 
color art catches interest, ad 
holds it with sell on unique- 
ness of company and services. 





wo Ph 


IN OUR 
BRITCHES 





AMSCO is first in sales 
because AMSCO 
is first in service. 








“NO LEAD” says Amsco... and the swift-gaited red flannels 
in the illustration get over the quick service idea in a hurry. 
Plenty of white space and short copy augment. pix in catching 
and holding CPl-Management’s attention. 


Witeiiites)| Week 
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I} ho needs 


industrial distributors? 


industrial products seeking 
al means of selling their prod- 


) mame 
al Markets. 


Industrial distributors offer these advantages: 


e Warehousing Facilities —A distributor or- 
ganization makes your products readily 
available, regionally, from coast-to-coast. 


Market Penetration — Distributor salesmen 
have an “in” with local buyers call 
regularly on thousands of customers in 
manufacturing, mining, petroleum, con- 
struction, transportation, utility and other 
industries. The average salesman sells 
$225,000 worth of supplies yearly ... many 
top $500,000. 


Prompt Shipping Service — Distributors 
provide speedy delivery of your products, 
particularly in emergencies. 


Edited exclusively for 
industrial distributors 
... since 1911 


e Economies — Distributors save you ship- 
ping, clerical and bookkeeping costs ... help 
reduce or eliminate your credit risks. 

e Local Service — Distributors provide tech- 
nical assistance and follow-up service vital 
to complete customer satisfaction. Dis- 
tributors also keep buyers informed of 
your new products and new product appli- 
cations. 

By advertising in INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBU- 
TION you reach the key executive, management 
and sales personnel in this $4 billion industrial 
supply field. ID’s experts can show you how to 
gear your distributor advertising to your mar- 
keting objectives — for maximum effectiveness 
at lowest cost. 

For comprehensive Market and Media data, and 
answers to your specific industrial marketing 
problems, write: MARKETING SERVICES 
MANAGER. 


Industrial 
Distribution 





Marketing milestones 


IM'S MONTHLY DIGEST OF TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS 
OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE TO INDUSTRIAL MARKETERS 


RAMBLERS IN AFRICA 


A new Maltese company will be- 
gin assembling Rambler autos later 
this year, in a $700,000 plant at Mar- 
sa, for distribution in areas of 
Africa and the Middle East. Ram- 
blers are currently being assembled 
in Mexico and South Africa and a 
wholly-owned subsidiary is tooling 
up for Rambler production in Can- 
ada. 


BUSINESS PAPER EXPORTS 


U.S. business and commercial 
publications, according to the Com- 
merce Department, have done such 
an effective selling job abroad for 
this country that their distribution is 
now being extended to 243 USS. 
Foreign Service posts in all parts of 
the world, as part of the National 
Export Expansion Program. A to- 
tal of about 3,000 copies of 22 differ- 
ent publications—including Adver- 
tising Age and INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
inc—will be distributed free this 
year. 


MULTI-FUEL ENGINE 


A new engine, which runs on high 
or low test gasoline, Diesel oil, kero- 
sene, or jet fuels, is being introduced 
to the U.S. by England’s Rootes Mo- 
tors. Said to be suitable for use in 
cars, trucks, buses, tractors, farm 
machinery, boats and many indus- 
trial applications such as electric 
power generation, and for contrac- 
tors’ equipment, the multi-fuel fea- 
ture is considered significant in that 
it will allow utilization of the most 
economical fuel in any area. 
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Containers and packaging 
growth rate tops GNP 


Packaging and container operations are growing 
at a rate which is outstripping GNP—by a healthy 
margin. Industry authorities report that there’s no 
let-up in sight. Based on a continuation of present 
trends, per capita use of packaging in the US. is 
expected to rise another 20% by 1970. 

In 1959 operations of companies in the consoli- 
dated containers and packaging industry were at 
an all-time high. Last month, in a mid-year re- 
view and forecast, the government’s Business and 
Defense Services Administration (BDSA) re- 
ported that companies in this field are most opti- 
mistic about prospects for topping previous levels. 


Over-all gains . . The BDSA’s spring industry 
report showed that the several segments compris- 
ing the containers and packaging industry posted 
1959 business levels about 7% above 1958. 

Major impetus came from converted flexible 
packaging products, metal cans, fibre cans and 
tubes, rigid aluminum foil containers and folding 
paper boxes. All of these items reached new highs 
in either quantity or value. 


Fibre box records... Sales of the fibre box seg- 
ment of the industry, during the first quarter of 
this year, have been estimated at over $450 million 
—the largest first quarter production of containers 
in history. 

Trends during the first six months of this year 
indicated that producers in this field will probably 
equal or top their 1959 record of $1.7 billion worth 
of shipping containers. 

Manufacturers in this industry produce corru- 
gated and solid fibre boxes, pads and partitions. 
However, they also produce displays, expendable 
pallets, specialty items, products from single face 
board, corrugated sheets and similar items. Both 
general categories of manufactures are expected 
to see increasing demands—not only this year, but 
throughout the decade. 

Nearly 50% of all the corrugated boxes manu- 
factured in this country are used for packing con- 
sumer perishable items. Whether the inner con- 
tainer in which food is packed, for example, is a 
can, folding carton or a frozen package, the ship- 
ping container is almost invariably a corrugated 
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FARM POPULATION DECLINE 


Census bureau reports released 
last month show that for the first 
time in this nation’s history, fewer 
than one in 10 U.S. citizens now live 
on farms. Total farm population is 
now estimated at approximately 16 
million—using the new definition of 
“farm,” which requires a farm 
dweller to sell at least $50 of prod- 
ucts per year. 


U. S. COMPUTERS IN ECM 


Industrial control computers will 
be manufactured and sold in the 
European Common Market by an 
international joint-venture corpora- 
tion formed last month. Consisting 
of Thompson Ramo Wooldridge of 
the U.S., and two French companies 

Compagnie Generale de Tele- 
graphie Sans Fil, and Intertechnique 
of France—the new corporation will 
be headquartered in Paris. 


COLOR ANODIZED ALUMINUM 


Aluminum die castings that can 
be color anodized are reported to be 
commercially available in colors 
which, according to the developer, 
can be accurately controlled from 
batch to batch, and can be applied 
over satin, polished bright, and 
semigloss matte finishes. 


MIGHTY MINIATURE MOTOR 


A miniature a.c. electric motor, 
claimed to be the most powerful in 
the world for its size, has been de- 
veloped by Great Britain’s Smiths 
Aviation Div., Wembley, Middlesex. 
The motor weighs 4.25 oz., and is 
just over one inch in diameter and 
1.5 in. long. It has a rating of just 
over one hundredth of a horsepower. 
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Marketing Milestones . . a digest of trends and 
developments of special importance to industri- 
al marketers is compiled monthly by the Indus- 
trial Marketing Editorial Research Department. 


box. Because consumption of food varies almost 
directly with the growth of the nation’s population, 
corrugated box production varies the same way. 

Technological advances, improved designs and 
new materials have opened new markets for this 
industry, both last year and during the first half 
of this year. 

Through the improved design of current con- 
tainers, and increased use of boxes made from 
multiple wall board, further advances are ex- 
pected to be made in the packing of heavy and 
dense items. Products in this category have, until 
now, been beyond the range of corrugated board. 

In addition, by using chemical coatings and 
waxes, manufacturers expect to make further gains 
this year in the packing of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. Also, use of boxes which carry fluids 
packed in polyethylene bags will probably in- 
crease. 


Converted flexible packaging ... Like manu- 
facturers in the fibre box segment of the industry, 
producers in this field are expecting notable sales 
gains this year. 

According to the BDSA, the converted flexible 
packaging products (CFPP) industry is composed 
of some 375 establishments throughout the coun- 
try. These plants convert papers, films and foil 
into packaging by means of bag making, printing, 
laminating and coating. 

Sales of CFPP plants are expected to increase 
11% this year over last. First quarter 1960 sales 
are reported to be 10.9% higher than in the same 
period in 1959. 

Major increases occurred in two categories: 
polyethylene, and laminated or coated rolls and 
sheets. Polyethylene shipments rose 24.4% in this 
year’s first quarter compared with the same period 
of 1959. 

Shipments of laminated, coated rolls and sheets 
climbed 22.6% during the same period, with espe- 
cially strong gains being made in the food area. 
With the food industry’s continuing emphasis on 
convenience for the American housewife, packag- 
ing is expected to receive major attention, and 
shipments of CFPP plants seem likely to continue 
rising. 

Expectations are based not only on general pop- 
ulation increases, but also on the industry’s inter- 
nal emphasis on research aimed at uncovering 
new and expanded uses for existing products, as 
well as new products to use in developing new 
market outlets. ® 
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Here’s why IEN helps you reach the really 
important buyers in all industries 


...only IEN has daily access to Thomas Register’s 
detailed records of the ever-changing industrial scene 


Among all magazines, only Industrial 
Equipment News has access to Thomas 
Register’s listing questionnaires: the most 
detailed, up-to-date market picture of indus- 
try, its products and its men on the move. 

From this raw list, we are able to select 
the most worth-while companies and the 
people who have multi-functional buying 
responsibilities within these plants. 

As a result, IEN’s circulation growth 
closely parallels the growth of the entire 
economy. No sudden circulation jumps or 
lags. No uneven distribution. In short, no 


circulation growth for growth’s sake. 

This is sound circulation built on corpo- 
rate purchasing power, with individuals 
broken down by both title and function and 
100% verified. 


When you advertise in IEN, you're reach- 
ing and being read by the best: more than 
40,000 plants, in all types of industries — 
nearly 80,000 multi-functional executives 
whose purchasing decisions account for 
more than 4/5ths of the Gross National 
Product. Details? Send for our new, com- 
prehensive Media Data File. 


good for selling... because it’s used for buying 


Industrial Equipment News 


Thomas Publishing Company 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Affiliated with Thomas Register 
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a new service 
for advertisers 
to the q atime ast research 


“Bitch- Digging”* research employs a highly 
Dd Der q N DU D specialized type .ol..personal..interview which 

was developed by The Schuyler Hopper Com- 
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ir jobs, their buying habits and prod- 
“uct infoffation needs. The field reports help 
marketers reduce theiiguegswork that so often 


hampers advertiglifplelfectiv ne 


“Reader Repowts”, wi Di blished periodi- 
cally. There will be fe Charge to anyone who 
advertises to the paper and pulp industry, or 
to their agencies. If you wil drop us a (ine we 


‘Reader Reports’’. Just write 


and ask to have your name put r lemetive material that has hewn 
on the list. extracted from these interviews, call your 
PaPER TRADE JOURNAL representative. 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. — The Schuyler Hopper Company 


PAPER TIRADE JouRNAL 


49 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York 
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The ease for... and 


against... advertisi 


case histories 


an interesting aqebate in prt rits of the in- 
advertising case history. For the full arguments, see 
es on the following page 
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Why case histories 
are your best 
industrial ad tool 


By Edward H. Schaar ® Owner 
Edward Schaar Associates, Beverly Hills, Cal 


gy Tell your product story . . include a big 
helping of “corporate image” advertising . . start 
prospects thinking about using your products in 
their businesses . . provide ammunition for your 
sales force . . do a good public relations job—all 
this in one ad? Yes, indeed—with a good case 
history, telling how your products are actually 
being used. 

One thing about which there is general agree- 
ment in advertising is the effectiveness of testi- 
monials. A testimonial, of course, is thought of 
as an endorsement of a cigaret by a movie star 
who doesn’t smoke. So in industrial advertising 
we don’t call them testimonials. “Case histories,” 
“success stories,’ “application data stories”— 
these are the preferred terms. But a testimonial 
by any other name still makes mighty effective 
promotion material. 

But, you say, good case histories are hard to 
come by? Not so! Your order files are full of 
them: every customer is a potential “case his- 
tory.” Your customers will be tickled pink to co- 


@ Edward Schaar has been in busi- 
ness for himself most of his busi- 
ness life—first in the scientific 
instruments field in Chicago, and 
now in the agency business in Los 
Angeles. Between times he has 
been advertising manager for Heli- 
pot Div. of Beckman Instruments 
and of Weber Aircraft Corp. Cur- 
rently he is head of the Los Angeles advertising agency 
which bears his name. He just completed a term as pres- 
ident of the Southern California chapter of the Associa- 
tion of Industrial Advertisers. He was graduated from 
the University of Chicago in 1936 with a degree in eco- 
nomics 
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Versatility, attention value, read- 
er interest, impact, action, be- 
lievability, continuity. These are 
the attributes that, this author 


says, apply to case history ads . . 


operate (gets their names in print). Their adver- 
tising or public relations departments will help 
with data and photos (be sure to get their okay 
on the finished story). 


Big blast not needed .. A good case history 
need not be highly dramatic—the “how we saved 
a million dollars” type. One of the great virtues 
of the success story ad is that it is believable. 
Just the fact that your product is being used is 
evidence that it is doing a job for your customer 
—and if it can do a job for one, it can do a job 
for others. So bring out the facts, simple and un- 
dramatic though they are, and present them in- 
terestingly and effectively. The facts, backed up 
by detailed data on “how it works,” action photos, 
diagrams and charts—these have the ring of truth 
and so carry conviction. If the story is dramatic, 
or can be presented dramatically, so much the 
better. But the important fact, to prospective 
users, is that your product already is doing a 
good job for an actual user. 


Nine advantages of case histories . . Perhaps 
more than other styles of industrial advertising, 
the case history brings these benefits to the ad 
or the direct mail piece: 


1. Attention value, especially if a “news-style” 
format is used. 


2. Reader interest, because the story has real 
news value. 


3. Impact, because product benefits are described 
by the user rather than by the advertiser, and 
so can be emphasized without having the appear- 
ance of “puff.” 


4. Action, 
photos. 


especially through product-in-use 


5. Evidence that your claims are backed up by 
facts. 


6. Believability, because the story is factual. 





7. Authenticity, because a reputable firm—your 
customer—has lent its name to the story. (And 
don’t underestimate the good impression you 
make on your customer when you ask him for 
application data) 


8. Continuity, if the series of success stories fol- 
lows a similar format—and continuity in subject 
matter, of course. 


9. Enhanced corporate image, through associa- 
tion with a well known customer, through an 
effective method of presentation, through the evi- 
dence that here is a successful firm, a successful 
product. 


Case histories are versatile . . One of the big 
advantages of basing an advertising and promo- 
tion program on a series of case histories is that 
the same story can be used in so many ways. Here 
are some of them: 


1. Business paper ads. 


2. Application data sheets: 
¢ For salesmen’s portfolios. 
@ To leave with customers and prospects. 
® To answer inquiries by mail. 
® For direct mail use. 


3. In your own company external magazine: 
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Versatile . . An example of case history versatility is illus- ‘i 
trated here. At left is a business paper ad, in the center an 
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@ The full story, or.. 
@ A condensed version, offering to send the 
complete application data sheet to inquirers. 


4. In your customer’s company magazine. (Here, 
too, is a chance to build good customer relations.) 


5S. Publicity, offering the application data sheet 
through the “literature available” columns of 
business papers. 


6. In subsequent busines paper ads, offering the 
application data sheet to inquirers. 


7. Sales aids such as glossy photos for the sales- 
men’s portfolios, three-D slides, slide films, movies. 


8. Trade show displays, customer exhibits, etc. 


9. In your employe publication: a series of ap- 
plication stories is an excellent way to acquaint 
your own employes with your products, their end 
uses, their importance. 


It is sad but true that too many industrial ad- 
vertisers fail to take full advantage of promo- 
tional opportunities. The case history offers a real 
chance to get a great deal of mileage out of your 
initial effort—to tell your product story and to 
enhance your corporate image, at the same time, 
and through several channels. * 
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external company publication story, at right an application 


data sheet—all based on the same case history. 
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Why case histories 
aren't as good 


as they say 


By William H. Thomson @ Vice-President 
Kelly, Zahrndt & Kelly, St. Louis 


igp The case history or application ad is one of 
the oldest devices known to advertising. Some of 
the early pioneers in creative copy techniques 
started using them many years ago, and ever since 
they’ve been widely accepted by a great many 
companies in both consumer and industrial adver- 
tising—and certainly for some very good reasons. 

Application ads lend believability and authen- 
ticity to a claim. They demonstrate an actual 
product in actual use and show the results gained 
from a specific type of job. 

They can do a lot to prove the worth of a prod- 
uct or service and for that reason have become 
a “sacred cow” of industrial advertising. Many 
think that if an ad is a case history, it’s got to be 
good. Many advertisers invest large sums of 
money in digging up case history information, 
photographs and application data. Sometimes it’s 
worth it, but very often it isn’t. 


They limit readership .. It is quite evident 
that many case history ads limit readership to 
that segment of the market which the advertising 
appeal itself selects. 

For example, the headline of the Almco ad 
on the facing page, which ran in a metalworking 
magazine, is directed to the aircraft industry. 
True enough, the engineering and administrative 


@ William H. Thomson has been 
an account executive and copy- 
writer for Kelly, Zahrndt & Kelly, 
St. Louis for nine years and vice- 
president of industrial accounts for 
three years. His accounts include 
Fairchild Electrical Products, Madi- 
=. son Industries, United Van Lines 

2 Industrial Transportation Div. and 
Carrier Air Conditioning (regional). Mr. Thomson also 
is in charge of the agency’s research department. He 
holds a B.S. degree from St. Louis University. Before 
joining Kelly, Zahrndt & Kelly, he was with D’Arcy Ad- 
vertising, St. Louis. 
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Case history ads limit the scope of 
the message and make it harder 
for many readers to relate the 
product to their problems, says 


this author. 


people within that industry probably would be 
highly interested in this ad aimed specifically to 
them. But the total number of readers in the air- 
craft industry represents only 2.5% of the total 
circulation of the magazine in which the ad ap- 
peared. 

It’s true that the other 97.5% of the publica- 
tions readership might be able to draw inferences 
from the ad which would be of value to them. 
But it makes the job tough for them since the 
headline specifically bases its claim on “Jet parts 
finished 24 times faster” and is ostensibly in- 
tended for the aircraft industry. The headline 
from a literal standpoint tends to exclude other 
readers. 


Just one application . . Another rather com- 
mon shortcoming in case history ads is the limi- 
tation of the appeal to those interested only in 
the application shown in the ad. 

For example, the Wollensak ad on the facing 
page shows a truly marvelous high speed motion 
picture camera. The main selling point of the cam- 
era is that it will show up any physical action in 
super-slow motion, enabling engineers to examine 
technical flaws in product design. It can show ac- 
tion 300 times slower than it would appear to the 
naked eye, revealing faults that would otherwise 
be imperceptible. 

Yet you have to read this ad carefully to un- 
cover these wonderful advantages. The benefits 
offered by this camera are hidden in the descrip- 
tion of just one application. The headline and 
illustration say nothing about the broad user 
benefits inherent in the equipment. The ad says 
nothing about how you can improve product de- 
sign through super-slow motion analysis. In brief, 
the ad narrows readership to a small section of 
the market and fails to clearly define the real 
selling points of the equipment. 


Voice of experience .. I'd like to illustrate my 
point from my own experience. A client of ours 
had been using case history ads for some time. 
And, all in all they were pretty good ads (see 
Madison ad at right). They showed the tools in ac- 
tual use on actual jobs. They contained verifica- 





tion from a large well-known company about the 
merits of the tools, gave figures on the total pro- 
duction time saved in the application and gave 
specific dimensions and particulars on the part be- 
ing machined—all the standard ingredients of a 
good application ad. 

However, here’s what this ad did not do: 


> First, the headline did not state specific prod- 
uct benefit. The tooling method being described, 
gun drilling, is coming into its own as a revolu- 
tionary means of drilling a hole in metal. It will 
cut a perfectly straight, even hole to any length 
up to 12 feet in just one operation, which no other 
method of drilling will do. It eliminates hole run- 
out or angling and eliminates the need for multi- 
ple twist drilling operations in stepped up sizes. 
It also produces fine finish holes to very close 
tolerances. Yet the headline does not mention 
these extraordinary benefits. It rests its whole 
case on the claim that the tooling method cut 
drilling time 67% in one application. Now I agree 
that the 67% is highly important and should be 
mentioned and used prominently—but as a sup- 
port to the product benefits claimed in a major 
headline. It should be used as proof of the claim, 
not as the claim itself. 


> Second, it did not direct itself to the total audi- 
ence which forms the potential market for the 
tool. The application shown is gun drilling on a 
spindle. And the appeal is literally to the manu- 
facturers of capital shop equipment such as 
lathes, drill presses and other shop machinery. 
These are good prospects for our client, but they 
comprise only about 10 to 15% of the client’s to- 
tal potential customers among readers of this 
particular publication. 

It’s true that production people in other fields 


of manufacturing could interpret this ad in terms 
of their own problems. But to do so they would 
have to analyze and study the ad, and use their 
imagination to arrive at the facts about the tool’s 
operational features. 


A switch in techniques . . In the ads that were 
subsequently run for this advertiser (see p. 44), 
the primary and universal benefits of the tools 
were emphasized in the main headline, and the 
savings in production costs used in the subhead 
to support the claim. The tools were shown in 
use on various types of machines, but no actual 
case history applications were used because they 
would have slowed down and restricted our ap- 
peal. 

Of course we did not have the testimonial 
value, which is a strong feature of case history 
ads. But this type of ad did not suffer from lack 
of believability. In fact, these ads produced any- 
where from three to four times as many inquiries 
per month for six months. And furthermore they 
told the complete story of the product and the 
major benefits to be gained from its use. They 
gave enough information to help future buyers 
in making a decision to investigate the product 
when the need arose. 


A test of techniques . . We recently completed 
some direct mail tests which employed both styles 
of appeals. In these tests we attempted to find out 
how much additional pull we could expect from 
a given mailing by supporting the letter to be used 
with case history material. 

In our first test we sent a mailing which con- 
sisted of a letter detailing the benefits of the prod- 
uct we were advertising, along with reprint of a 
feature article containing detailed case history 
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information—and a return post card. In the sec- 
ond mailing we left out the case history feature 
article and used the letter only with a return post 
card enclosed. Both letters were sent to the same 
list spaced about a month apart. 

I think it’s reasonable to assume that the first 
mailing should have pulled considerably better 
than the second, since it offered case history ap- 
plication information. But such was not the case. 

The case history information did not increase 
response in the least. In fact, the straight letter 
outpulled the combination mailing by a fraction 
of a percentage point. 

The results looked like this: 


Response 
11.6% 
12.2% 


Mailing 
Letter and feature article 
Straight letter 


What does this prove? Well, I think it demon- 
strates that the broad product advantages brief- 
ly summed up in the letter constituted the most 
important part of this mailing. The case histories 
merely amplified a few applications which were 
of interest to only a small number of people. 


Case histories are good, but . . Now please 
don’t get me wrong. I’m not attempting to con- 
demn case history or application ads across the 
board. Certainly they have their advantages and 
under certain conditions can be profitably used. 


A better technique . 


But I do contend that they are frequently used 
to convey specific application information when 
what the situation calls for is a good solid in- 
formative piece of copy. A great many advertisers 
too often assume that prospects are informed 
about their products, but when any manufacturer 
makes that assumption he is asking for trouble. 

Specifying engineers and others who influence 
buying have thousands of products and services 
to consider. It’s impossible for them to keep 
abreast of all their comparative merits. And when 
it comes time for them to buy, they want informa- 
tion—specific and complete product information 
upon which to base a decision. 

Information is what they want and cry out 
for . . . and dozens of trade surveys bear out the 
point. For instance, one survey asked engineers 
what they wanted to see in trade paper ads. The 
answer was “more complete information” 
‘more operating data”... “more facts”... 
information on how to cut costs, increase produc- 
tion, give greater precision, easier set-ups, op- 
erational dependability.” 

I believe any advertiser has a better chance of 
accomplishing these objectives if he will just haul 
off and specifically detail the complete story 
about the benefits of using his product—and steer 
away from the limitations of advertising which 
places too great an emphasis on only one applica- 
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tion. 


. These straight informational ads pulled 3 to 4 times as many inquiries as case histories. 
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Pratt & Whitney to sell 
through distributors 


Why, after a century of selling di- 
rect, has Pratt & Whitney decided to 
market its cutting tools and conven- 
tional gages through distributors? 
Here are the reasons for the switch 
—along with the reasons why the 
change hasn’t been made until now 


By Bud Reese @ |M Associate Editor 


Gép After 100 years of selling direct, Pratt & 
Whitney has decided to sell its cutting tools and 
gages through distributors. The change came as a 
surprise to many in the industry—the surprise 
being that the West Hartford, Conn., manufacturer 
waited this long to make the switch. 


According to P&W, the big decision was reached 
“after an extensive survey.” Actually, two surveys 
were conducted—one of over 20,000 metalworking 
plants; the other of 2,373 distributors. No doubt 
the surveys provided P&W marketing men with 
some useful information; it’s also a good bet that 
the studies did not turn up any unexpected reve- 
lations. 


Privately, P&W sales executives will admit that 
they have long realized the need for distributors, 
and that the direct sales policy was restricting 
sales volume. The real reason behind the long 
holdout then: conservative top management. 

An educated guess is that the decision to sell 
through distributors can be traced back to late 
1958, when Alfons Landa took over as president of 
Fairbanks-Whitney, then Penn-Texas Corp., 
which controls P&W. (Pratt & Whitney was con- 
trolled by Niles-Bement-Pont until 1955, when it 
merged with Penn-Texas.) Mr. Landa, a Washing- 
ton lawyer, took over when Leopold Silberstein 
resigned as director, after two bitter proxy fights 


to take over Fairbanks, Morse & Co. (The battles 
almost broke Penn-Texas.) Mr. Silberstein is 
credited with doing much to streamline P&W mar- 
keting. He did not, however, get around to chang- 
ing the direct selling policy followed by Niles- 
Bement-Pont. 


Since August, 1959 . . Word of the decision to 
sell through distributors began filtering through 
the trade in August of 1959. The formal announce- 
ment was made in March of this year. The news 
release stated: 

“Pratt & Whitney’s decision to sell through in- 
dustrial distributors—after a century of selling di- 


Available locally . . This first page of a two-page ad 
shows some of the cutting tools and conventional gages 
to be sold through distributors. P&W will continue to sell 
its large machine tools—jig borers, numerically con- 
trolled milling machines and turret lathes—direct. 
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Pratt & WHitney 
offers you these important 


fears : “PLUS” Factors 


in Service and Supporti 











Announcing . . P&W announced its decision to distribu- 
tors with an eight-page, gate-fold insert (one side of 


which is shown here) in Industrial Distribution. Co ‘ 
te rect—was reached after a careful market study of 


its own and its customers’ needs. According to 
George Steinmetz, newly appointed manager of 
industrial distribution at Pratt & Whitney, this 
new program is designed to give customers the 


urged interested distributors to write to P&W’s industrial 
distribution manager, George W. Steinmetz 


personalized local service on standard items that 
the industrial distributor is organized to provide— 
and at the same time, make readily available the 
expert application engineering and the prompt 


Presenting . . P&W field men use this presentation kit 
when talking to prospective distributors. Kit contains 
basic data on P&W products and promotion. It also con- 
tains a written statement of the company’s distributor 
sales and marketing policy (center). 
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service of special tools and gages for which Pratt 
& Whitney has always been known throughout in- 
dustry.” 

P&W’s new general sales manager, J. H. W. 
Conklin, told Business Week, “We want to go some 
place. You don’t go some place restricting volume.” 

Mr. Conklin admitted that the company lacked 
both breadth of distribution and exposure to a 
large part of its buying public. P&W has only 50 
salesmen in 18 branch offices. 

Mr. Conklin also admitted that up to now, the 
company had been selling too many specialty 
items, compared to standard items. Its technical- 
minded salesmen tended to seek out problems, ig- 
noring the higher-profit, long-run standards. “Un- 
fortunately,” said Jim Conklin, “they were always 
able to find enough knotty problems to keep them 
busy. So they were solving problems, not produc- 
ing volume.” 


Better coverage .. Now the P&W salesmen will 
be used to assist the distributor salesmen, who can 
make two or three calls on a customer each month. 
Even with its own sales force expanded to the 
economical limit, P&W could not have hoped to 
call on a customer more than once every month. 

Other reasons for the switch to distributors were 
cited by industrial distribution manager George 
Steinmetz. Mr. Steinmetz explained that the sur- 
vey of 20,000 purchasing agents (about 8,000 re- 
plied) showed that 90% of the buyers preferred to 
deal through distributors. The reasons for the 
buyers’ preference: better availability of stock, 
technical service close at hand, heavy reliance on 
the distributor to carry the buyer’s inventory (a 


trend accelerated by the 1957-58 recession), and 
the desire to cut cost with a single purchase order 
for a number of industrial supplies. 


Hunting distributors .. The active hunt for dis- 
tributors began this past March. Through ads in 
Industrial Distribution (see illustration) and per- 
sonal calls on distributors, P&W offers (in addi- 
tion to help from its technical salesmen): 


e “Distributor appointments will be made on a 
selective basis. The number of distributors will be 
limited to the requirement of the territory. Exist- 
ing distributors in the area will be consulted be- 
fore final action is taken . . . [when] P&W feels 
justified in adding distributors. 


e “Branches maintained in strategic locations to 
aid with emergency stocks of cataloged items. 


e “Well trained personnel to conduct planned 
sales meetings in the distributor’s territory. 


e “Product training programs at the branch office 
or factory. 


e “Research and testing facilties to aid the dis- 
tributor with his customers’ problems. 


e “Help with distributors’ material handling and 
bookkeeping. 


e “Market research reports covering area poten- 
tials and suggested quotas. 


e “National advertising campaigns in selected 
media to pre-sell the Pratt & Whitney products to 
the distributors’ customers [through P&W’s agen- 
cy, Hugh H. Graham & Associates ]. 


e “Adequate supply of catalogs and price sheets 
along with promotional pieces and descriptive lit- 
erature (proofs, art work mats, etc., and adver- 
tising advice). 


e “Engineering releases and data.” 


One big point in P&W’s written policy: distribu- 
tors will get all the accounts in their territory; the 
factory won’t hold the big ones for direct factory 
sales. The company also allows distributors to re- 
turn slow-moving items for credit. 

All this will, of course, mean an increase in 
P&W’s marketing costs, because distributors will 
get the usual 20% discount from list. Direct selling 
costs less, but P&W marketing men figure to more 
than make up the difference through a doubled 
or tripled volume, longer runs on standard items, 
reduced factory inventory costs and better fore- 
casting with distributor-supplied market data. 

Pratt & Whitney expects to have the national 
distributor coverage that it’s seeking within a year 
or two. And while P&W has some catching up to 
do, it has this point in its favor, as pointed out by 
general sales manager Conklin: starting from 
scratch, P&W can avoid the bad policy mistakes 
made by some competitors. * 
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Trade show 


This Wisconsin truck manufacturer 
spent $15,000 on a trade show ex- 
hibit . . and went home with $250,- 
000 in signed orders. The ‘secret’: 
thorough advance planning and a 


few imaginative promotional twists .. 


Lots of interest . . Two show visitors peer under hood to 
learn all about the new FWD lightweight ready-mix con- 
crete truck (left). Pre-show promotion kept FWD exhibit 
packed during the four-day show (below). More than 
half of the show’s 7,600 visitors visited the FWD ex- 
hibit. They talked to both FWD sales and technical per- 
sonnel and to FWD truck dealers, who were familiar 
with operating conditions in the prospects’ areas. 








planning pays off for FWD 


gp “It used to be considered a pretty big deal if 
we sold one truck off the floor at a trade show, but 
in this one we sold a quarter of a million dollars 
worth.” 

The man talking was a marketing official at 
FWD Corp., Clintonville, Wis., manufacturer of 
heavy-duty trucks. He was describing results of 
FWD’s participation in this year’s Ready-Mix 
Concrete show, in Chicago. 

Planning for the show began early in 1959 with 
the formation of objectives: (1) introduce a new, 
lightweight six-wheel-drive ready-mix concrete 
truck, (2) find and develop new prospects, and 
(3) create on-the-spot and future sales. 

These steps quickly followed: (1) exhibit space 
and hospitality suite were reserved, (2) the ex- 
hibit-designing job was turned over to a display 
builder, (3) literature and specification sheets 
were assembled for dissemination during the show, 
and plastic carrying cases, emblazoned with the 
FWD logo, (to hold the literature packets), were 
ordered, and (4) dark blue jackets, with the FWD 
logo woven over the breast pocket, were ordered, 
for booth personnel to wear at the show. 

Next step was to get the right people to the 
booth. Through telegrams and phone calls to FWD 
district sales managers and dealers, a list of 500 
key prospects was compiled. A series of three let- 
ters was devised, inviting prospects to the FWD 
exhibit. The third letter was accompanied by a 
single silver cuff link, and recipients were told 
they could pick up the “missing link” by visiting 
the FWD exhibit. 

The day before the show opened, FWD dealers 
attended a luncheon meeting at which they were 


Pre-show planning . . Above: A. J. 
Laack (seated), FWD merchandising 
director, and T. J. Spence, account 
executive at Brady Co., FWD’s agen- 
cy, pick cuff link for ‘‘missing link’’ 
promotion. Left: One of several pre- 
show planning sessions includes (I. to 
r.) G. F. DeCoursin, FWD marketing 
vp; B. E. Hotvedt, Brady vp; A. J. 
Laack; S. M. Croucher, Brady pr di- 
rector; H. G. Engel, FWD sales pro- 
motion coordinator; A. J. Danley, 
FWD pr director; Warren Snider, 
FWD product manager; R. H. Brady, 
Brady president; T. J. Spence; E. P. 
Toal, Brady vp, and Lloyd Pernot, 
FWD domestic sales manager. 
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Keeping on track . . Right: FWD personnel 
held daily breakfast meetings during show 
to discuss previous day’s activities and re- 
solve any problems. FWD dealers were 
briefed on show objectives at luncheon be- 
fore show opened. Nearly all dealers helped 
man exhibit and talk to prospects—thus 
bringing FWD and its dealer organization 
closer together. Below: Prospects visiting 
FWD exhibit received literature on the 
company’s concrete truck line. Literature 
was packaged in plastic carrying case. 


Winner . . Lloyd Pernot (left), FWD sales manager, 
presents transistor radio door prize to visitor J. A. 
Richter (right), while FWD salesman Walter Walk- 
enhorst and Mrs. Richter look on. Radio was in- 
ducement for guests to register at FWD exhibit. 
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briefed on the show objectives and given sug- 
gested work schedules so they could make contact 
at the FWD booth with prospects from their terri- 
tories. During the show FWD personnel held daily 
breakfast meetings to discuss the previous day’s 
activities and resolve any problems that had come 
up. 

On opening day of the show, FWD ran an 800- 
line ad on the back page of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, promoting FWD ready-mix and concrete 
block-hauling trucks. Copies of the paper, with a 
message from FWD, were distributed to show 
visitors’ hotel rooms. 

Publicity also played an important part in the 
show promotion. A professional photographer was 
retained to photograph customers and prospects at 
the booth. These photos were captioned and sent 
to local newspapers in the visitors’ home towns. 

Adding up results of its efforts, FWD found that 
more than half of those attending the show had 
registered at the FWD booth, a good indication 
that nearly 4,000 prospects were exposed to the 
FWD message. That the message got across to a 
good many visitors is indicated by the purchase at 
the show of more than $250,000 worth of trucks. 
FWD officials are confident the show opened the 
door to even more future sales. 

The show cost FWD $15,000, budgeted as fol- 
lows: $2,600 for exhibit space, $4,500 for the ex- 
hibit, $2,500 for personal expenses and $5,400 for 
miscellaneous expenses, which includes the cost 
of the 500 sets of cuff links, the Wall Street Jour- 
nal ad and the hospitality suite. ® 








Missing link . . Keith Liesch (right), FWD branch manager, also received gift. Prospects unable to attend show received 
presents missing cuff link to visitor Frank Pence. Mrs. Pence their missing links later, in visits from FWD dealer salesman 


Follow-up . . Girls process cards 
filled out by the more than 2,000 
persons who registered at FWD 
booth. All received letter from 
FWD’s marketing vice-president, 
thanking them for visiting ex- 
hibit. 
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Achieves 3 aims . . This flow chart shows 
how Racine Hydraulic processes inquiries 
to accomplish three aims—better follow- 
up, less paperwork for salesmen and ad 
evaluation. See p. 54. 














In this article, ten in- 

dustrial sales e x ec u- 

tives tell how to handle 

ad inquiries. They treat 

the subject both from as SCE VERE 
the standpoint of proc- 


essing mechanics and 


of sales policies . . 


What's the best way to 


handle advertising inquiries? 


Aim for optimum sales 


dey Inquiry-handling must 
be related to the common 
denominator of all sales ac- 
tivity—sales. The object of all 
sales activity is to sell some- 
thing at a profit, and the cor- 
rect handling of inquiries is 
that procedure which results 
in optimum sales—“opti- 
mum” rather than “maxi- 
mum” because it can easily 
cost too much to gain extra 


C. J. Schleeweis 


Adems Whe sales, just as it is costly in 
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another way to miss all the sales possibilities in- 
herent in inquiries. 

Inquiries are opportunities to bring favorably to 
the attention of a prospective customer your prod- 
uct or service. If you advertise extensively, par- 
ticularly if your ad offers literature, you may re- 
ceive so many inquiries that it is impractical to 
ask a salesman to call in response to each one. A 
method has to be devised to decide which are 
important enough to warrant a call. It can cost 
up to $20 for a salesman to call on a prospect. A 
piece of literature, average cost $1, can help screen 
the inquirers and multiply the effectiveness of 
your salesman by creating a favorable climate for 
a call later. 

Let’s examine the inquiries to decide how to 
handle them. They can be segregated as follows: 
(1) those merely asking for a piece of literature 
(as on an ad coupon); (2) those asking for specific 
information on the product as well as for litera- 
ture, in response to your ad, and (3) those not 
resulting from your ad, but from the inquirer’s 
observance of your product. 

The price and complexity of your product de- 
termine the method of handling the inquiry. An 
inquiry on a piece of machinery selling for $10,000 
always warrants personal follow-up, while in- 
quiries for a 98¢ gadget do not. Good public rela- 
tions demand that every inquiry be answered as 
promptly as possible. The inquirer may find he’s 
not interested in a product after he receives more 
information, but if he receives no answer, he'll 
always remember it unfavorably. It seems a good 
start to suggest, therefore, that “casual” inquiries 
be sent literature and, quite importantly, the name 
and address of the person from whom additional 
information can be obtained. 

Since inquiries are usually the fruits of adver- 
tising, it is quite important that they be screened, 
tabulated, or otherwise examined to provide a clue 
to the efficacy of your advertising program. It is 
difficult at best to evaluate ads and any aids in 
this direction are useful indeed. This kind of in- 
formation can provide the sales manager the first 
clues of trouble and of the need to review adver- 
tising media and planning. It is desirable to con- 
struct into the ad a key to permit easy identifica- 
tion of its date and medium. 

After the initial screening with mailing of litera- 
ture and tabulation of the inquiries to evaluate the 
ad program are completed, the inquiries should be 
turned over to the district manager or salesman. 
He knows that all the inquiries were answered, 
that the inquirer received literature with the 
salesman’s name and address, and he can now turn 
his attention to those asking specific help. Here, 
the judgment of the man in the field should be 
relied upon, within the limits of any specific in- 
structions he may have had. If your business 
favors one type of customer over another, he will 
be expected to call on the favored customers first. 

An inquirer is not a prospect of any value until 
he is ready to receive a proposal from you. It 


would be easy to build up a false picture of pros- 
pects by listing all inquirers under this category. 
The salesman or his supervisor should compile the 
list of prospects, confining them to those who meet 
the test of being ready, willing and able to buy. 
This prospect list should be reviewed and followed 
up to help in evaluating the performance of the 
salesman. If a long term trend indicates that, on 
an average, your company closes 25% of its pros- 
pects, a salesman whose personal batting average 
consistently is less may need help from the sales 
manager.—C. J. Schleeweis, Manager, Industrial 
Sales, Adams Rite Mfg. Co., Glendale, Cal. 


‘Turn ’em into customers’ 
Ggéy-We make sure that 


each of our salesmen making 
a call in response to an in- 
quiry is supplied with finan- 
cial, sales and personal infor- 
mation regarding the inquir- 
ing firm and its executives 
who may be involved with 
buying. 

We regard a bona fide in- 
quiry as having two possible 
meanings. Either the inquirer 
has never bought our prod- 
ucts or he is dissatisfied with his present suppliers 
and is looking for a new source. Therefore, our 
salesmen’s first call on this prospect is extremely 
important. He must determine the prospect’s needs 
and then show him how we can satisfy those 
needs. 


B. Schwartz 
Ajax Hardware 


It is an “unwritten law’ around our company 
that within one week after an inquiry has been 
received it must be answered. We inform the 
inquirer that the specific information requested 
is being assembled and that he will be contacted 
by our representative. The salesman is sent a copy 
of this letter, and he is told that all pertinent in- 
formation on the inquirer is being gathered and 
will be relayed to him. This allows the salesman a 
short period of time to think about the prospect 
and his needs, or to gather his own information. 

Each salesman is required to fill out a call re- 
port, giving full particulars on his first call in 
response to an inquiry. This report allows the 
sales manager to keep his finger on the pulse of 
new business. Only after the initial call has been 
made and a call report has been sent in, are we 
able to classify the inquirer. Our salesmen estab- 
lish whether the inquirer is a good sales prospect 
who should be added to a particular mailing list, 
and their judgment is taken, subject to the review 
and final decision of the sales manager. 

We regard inquiries as “nuggets of gold.” They 
are the end result of thousands, or even hundreds 
of thousands of dollars spent in advertising, sales 
promotion and publicity. Therefore, having spent 
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a tremendous amount of money and time in per- 
suading prospects to show interest in our line of 
products, it is absolutely vital that we leave no 
stone unturned, to satisfy their needs and convert 
them into customers now.—Berny Schwartz, Di- 
rector of Marketing, Ajax Hardware Corp., City 
of Industry, Cal. 


Racine hits 3 targets 


gy Our representatives are 
among the highest paid and 
best hydraulic sales engi- 
neers in the industry. But 
this means the cost of our 
sales calls is considerably 
higher than the generally ac- 
cepted average figure of $22 
for each industrial salesman’s 
call. So it is not practical for 
our men to personally fol- 

J. W. Peterson low up every inquiry. 

Racine We have, therefore, devel- 
oped an inquiry-processing system, which, we be- 
lieve, has accomplished three things. First, we get 
better follow-up of our inquiries, because we indi- 
cate to the salesman which inquiries seem to offer 
the best potential. Second, by only asking for re- 
ports on the high potential inquiries, we reduce 
the “paperwork” required of our men, and we re- 
ceive meaningful reports. Our men know that 
these fewer reports are important and, “follow 
up” is at a minimum. 

The third benefit is possibly the most significant. 
Our system gives us a very flexible tool for help- 
ing us evaluate our advertising effectiveness with- 
out much clerical effort. Most recording systems 
pre-determine the final report form and only this 
information is available for future needs. Our 
method is to create a basic card in which the in- 
formation is stored for many different kinds of re- 
ports. 

We do not believe in collecting “interesting in- 
formation,” but when any group of inquiry facts 
are needed for a decision, we have them readily 
available. Reports are prepared only when specific 
information is required. These reports can include 
various combinations of information, for example: 
the response we are getting from various industry 
groups, by publication and/or by specific ads re- 
gardless of where they have been run; which in- 
quiries result in sales; the geographical and indus- 
try pattern of our inquiries; the response from ads, 
versus news releases, versus product publicity. The 
method we have worked out requires only part of 
the time of one girl. 

Here’s how our system works. Through our 
sales analysis, we have identified certain four-digit 
SIC industry groups that represent our best po- 
tential customers. When an inquiry is received, the 
girl checks to see whether it is from a company in 
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our primary potential (SIC) group. Based on this 
and some other routine standards of evaluation, 
we divide these inquiries into three groups—the 
“qualified” (high potential) inquiries; “others” 
(low potential); and those that we could not iden- 
tify. This last group is quickly reviewed by our 
assistant sales manager to spot any that should be 
in the “qualified” group. The “qualified” inquiries 
then receive special attention from our sales de- 
partment including a request that our salesmen 
report back on the results of these calls. The other 
inquiries receive only a prompt acknowledgement 
and the information they requested. A copy of the 
acknowledgement and a report form also goes to 
salesmen, and they can follow these up if they 
wish, but no further action or report is expected. 
In addition to helping us evaluate our advertis- 
ing effectiveness, this system provides help in our 
sales analysis by pointing up opportunities for 
improvement in our sales to specific industry 
groups, as well as in designing our products to 
better meet the needs of many different markets. 
—J. W. Peterson, Manager, Marketing Services, 
Racine Hydraulics & Machinery, Racine, Wis. 


Follow-up reports are needed 


Ggéy The manner in which a 

sales department handles in- 

quiries cannot be outlined in 

any stereotyped routine form. 

Each company by virtue of 

its sales structure must have 

sufficient latitude to permit 

handling and responses to in- 

quiries in a manner that may 

be entirely different from 

s § that of any other company in 

E. H. Parris a comparable industry. 

icc It is our experience that a 

personal call by a sales representative does not 

necessarily have to be made for at least two weeks 

after receipt of the inquiry. We, here, are engaged 

in selling a process rather than a product, and 

there is usually no immediate need such as might 

be required of a shelf item. We believe that where 

literature is requested the reader should be per- 

mitted time to read and absorb, and to discover 

applications for his product and that a precipitate 

call can result in an unfavorable decision from the 
customer. 

In our opinion, all inquiries as a result of adver- 
tising should be screened before they are sub- 
mitted to representatives, for in this process the 
division manager or sales manager can glean in- 
formation that may be useful to the company as 
a whole. 

The judgment of the district manager must be 
relied on, for he should, by virtue of his over-all 
supervision, have a more rounded knowledge of 
the prospect’s potential requirements. The indis- 





criminate call in answer to a mail inquiry can only 
prove to be a waste of time and effort. Many times 
our salesmen, even though inquiries have been 
screened, find that they are calling on a private 
house, a student or an individual who has not now 
and probably never will have any use for the In- 
vestment Casting process. 

Obviously, inquirers should not be automatically 
added to the sales prospect list until those that are 
deemed not worth following up have been culled 
out. While it is important that the sales represent- 
ative call on the prospect, it is also important that 
the sales manager or district manager make cer- 
tain that the calls are made and that reports are in 
turn submitted to the salesman’s superior.—E. H. 
Parris, Sales Manager, Investment Casting Co., 
Springfield, N. J. 


How to do it by phone 


Geép Naturally, being with 
the telephone company, I 
would advocate increased use 
of the telephone in handling 
and screening inquiries. 
Many companies have found 
this an inexpensive way of 
getting further information 
and deciding whether or not 
a personal sales call is justi- 
i of fied. 

W. F. Crummer The salesman himself or 

Illinois Bell someone in the home office 
can make the telephone call. In either case, the 
purpose of the call is, first, to get the information 
necessary to decide what action is to be taken on 
the original inquiry, and, second, to whet the in- 
quirer’s interest in the advertiser’s product or 
service. 

There’s a definite pattern that should be fol- 
lowed in telephone calls made in response to in- 
quiries. The call should follow six steps, and every 
sales manager should be able to tell his men what 
those steps are. Here are the steps: 


1. Talk to the right party. Your call can be wasted 
unless you reach the party making the inquiry. 
Nobody else knows what was in the mind of the 
inquirer when he sent in the inquiry. If he is not 
available, do not leave word for him to call you; 
determine the best time and call the customer 
back. 


2. Identify yourself. This step of identifying your- 
self and your company is important. Keep it sim- 
ple, but be sure to include a “thank you” for the 
inquiry. 


3. Pause. This is a most effective sales tool to 
stimulate your prospects’ talking. The two- or 


three-second pause gives your prospect the oppor- 
tunity to tell you why he made the inquiry. 


4. Help the prospect give information. Remember, 
there are two ends to the telephone—the talking 
and listening end. More use of the listening end in 
this type of call will pay big dividends. 


5. Decide. Perhaps the salesman in the field is the 
only one who knows enough about the prospects 
in his territory to be able to decide what action 
should be taken on an inquiry. But often, someone 
in the home office can do a pretty good job of 
making the proper decision. Of course, they won’t 
always be right—you’ll never bat a thousand. Ex- 
perience and careful supervision will indicate 
what is the right percentage of correct guesses to 
shoot for. 

Every contact requires some action. You may 
decide to make an appointment for your salesman 

. or to send literature . . or put this in the “dead 
file” . . or call back later. There are other decisions 
of course, but in each case, the inquirer should 
understand clearly what is going to happen in his 
particular case. 


6. Thank Your Prospect. It’s important that you 
leave the inquirer with a good feeling about your 
company. So treat him courteously and helpfully 
throughout your phone conversation and always 
remember to thank him for his inquiry whether or 
not it looks as though he’s going to buy.—W. F. 
Crummer, Sales Manager, Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co., Chicago. 


‘Above all, screen ’em!’ 


dey The approaches to 

screening inquiries should be 

tailored to the product and 

market. Thus, I don’t believe 

there is any generalization 

that is applicable across the 

board except—inquiries 

should be screened! How- 

ever, the problem is not too 

perplexing if a practical and 

analytical look is taken and 

A. J. Ward some basic guide lines are 
Sundstrand drawn for each situation. 

Evaluating an inquiry is one of the first steps in 

the business cycle of supplying products to the 

market at a profit. And, profits can be lost in the 

marketing area as easily as in the shop or through 

poor credit risks. Isn’t the basic problem that of 

intelligent evaluation and then proper follow 

through? If so, here are two bases from which to 

draw our guide lines. Evaluation assumes a knowl- 

edge and an action—knowledge to assess the po- 

tential, the side considerations, the choices of ac- 

tion, and the cost of each; and an action, which is 
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prompt screening. I think the word “prompt” is 
important since timing and opportunity are so 
closely related, and evaluation is really an assess- 
ment of this opportunity. 

Of course, the results of screening should also 
result in further action. This is the direction or 
the signal given to the marketing organization on 
potential opportunities in their embryonic stage. 
But, this is not enough. The handling of inquiries 
requires follow through—not only to insure that 
they are handled, but also to enable re-evaluation. 
Re-evaluation permits re-direction, either to cut 
off costs or increase emphasis. It also permits us to 
gauge the original evaluation, thus building expe- 
rience in this important phase of getting new busi- 
ness. 

It is my observation that the modern school of 
marketers believe that marketing activities need 
and should have the same degree of planning, di- 
rection, and active management as is given pro- 
duction and process engineering. The difference 
being a change in sophistication necessitated by 
the difference in dealing with material problems 
versus sales problems.—A. J. Ward, Manager, 
Marketing Services, Sundstrand Aviation Div., 
Sundstrand Corp., Rockford, Iil. 


Distributors get into act 
fey Between the reply 


postcard and the reader serv- 
ice card, today’s sales man- 
ager has little choice but to 
develop a fast, efficient sys- 
tem of following up inquiries. 
Because we sell through in- 
dependent distributors and 
cannot impose on them un- 
duly, we need a follow-up 
system concentrated at the 
T. J. Lippert local level that will be sim- 
Hamilton ple, yet thorough. 

We finally arrived at a five-part carbon-inter- 
leaved form that answers the inquiry, refers it to 
the distributor, provides for 30-day follow-up to 
inquirer and distributor alike, and gives us a file 
copy that is evaluated on a continuing basis. 

Our first step is to screen inquiries as to previ- 
ous sales, literature requests and Dun & Brad- 
street rating. If the inquirer looks like a legitimate 
and desirable prospect, appropriate literature is 
sent and all data collected is forwarded to the 
nearest distributor with either a “routine” or 
“priority” request for follow-up. 

It is then up to the distributor to determine 
whether the inquirer is a prospect, or, perhaps, a 
nearsighted reader who circled the wrong number 
en a “bingo” card. To make this initial determina- 
tion, we advise distributors to phone the inquirer 
immediately. 

Successful conversion of our inquiries to sales 
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depends on intensive follow-up by distributors. 
Their follow-up reports help us determine what 
advertising is proving most effective and which 
inquirers will be added to our permanent mailing 
list. We ask them to return disposition reports, 
telling them that 30 seconds spent in doing so will 
eventually improve the quality of inquiries they 
receive from us. As a by-product, we learn some- 
thing about the interest and capability of our dis- 
tributors from the way they cooperate in this ef- 
fort.—Thomas J. Lippert, Sales Manager, Hamil- 
ton Caster & Mfg. Co., Hamilton, O. 


Snap-out forms do the job 
ig Our experience indi- 


cates that a sales call should 
be made only after inquiries 
have been screened by the 
advertising manager. Careful 
screening is the method we 
use to maintain the sales- 
man’s interest in the real 
value of the leads he gets 
from the home office. We 
have found that sales calls on 

F. J. Shanaberg three or four inquiries from 

American Welding students, or on-the-job me- 
chanics who are located 30 miles apart, can kill any 
salesman’s enthusiasm for, or belief in, the value 
of advertising inquiry leads. 

Our sales promotion department processes all 
inquiries. A cover letter advising the interested 
person of our nearest district office accompanies 
the literature requested. In addition to the name 
and address of the inquirer, we put the following 
information on a three-copy snap-out form: (1) 
source of inquiry; (2) SIC number; (3) products 
produced by the inquiring company, and (4) num- 
ber of employes. 

The snap-out form is sent to the salesman. He, 
in our opinion, is the best qualified and the final 
authority in evaluating the inquiry. It is the re- 
sponsibility of sales management, however, to 
keep a close check on what happens to inquiries. 
Careful records are kept of a district salesman’s 
follow-up of these leads. We ask the salesman to 
make a phone or personal call and note the result 
on one copy, which is returned to us. His reply is 
clipped to the original, which is retained in the 
home office and, based on his comment, a decision 
is made as to whether the name should be added 
to our direct mail or prospect list. 

It is our belief that it is most important to elim- 
inate the casual inquirer from our permanent di- 
rect mail list. With this precaution we eliminate 
the cost of six to twelve mailings a year to several 
hundred people who do not have a qualified inter- 
est in our product. 

We know there is no substitute for supervision 
in the process. In our sales control record of each 





salesman’s performance, we keep a monthly rec- 
ord of the number of inquiries sent to the district 
and the number that were followed by a phone or 
personal call. 

A good salesman wants and appreciates qualified 
leads. He has a right to expect the home office to 
do all it can to help him conserve his time and 
eliminate the “wild goose chase.” A dollar spent 
at home may eliminate a useless $20 sales call and 
enable the salesman to make an additional pro- 
ductive call. The home office staff should practice 
what it preaches and fully appreciate that, in the 
handling of inquiries for literature, as in all other 
salesman’s functions, his most precious commodity 
is time . . . face-to-face time—Frank J. Shana- 
berg, Manager of Sales, American Welding & 
Mfg. Co., Warren, O. 


Fast reply is important 


dey A good 95% to 98% of 

our inquiries are from com- 
, panies or representatives of 
} companies which either at the 

moment are definitely inter- 
ested in one of our packaging 
machines to do a specific job 
or are gathering information 
for the future. 

These inquiries usually are 
signed by production engi- 
neers, packaging consulting 
engineers or sales executives 

who are thinking about our machinery as a means 
of improving production or increasing sales. 

We make it a practice to answer these inquiries 
promptly—the same day, if possible. We do this by 
sending out the brochures and technical data re- 
quested, along with a thank you letter for their 
interest. And we tell the inquirer we would be 
happy to discuss the application of Huntingdon 
equipment in person at a mutually convenient 
time. This letter is so written as to invite addi- 
tional correspondence. 

If we are well-acquainted with the company, we 
will often call to inquire further as to their needs 
before we send them the letter of information. It 
has been our experience that if some of the so- 
called “casual” inquiries are given the courtesy of 
a prompt “follow-up” by either a letter or a tele- 
phone call, the writer of that inquiry understands 
that Huntingdon Industries is definitely interested 
in helping him fill a need and is anxious to be of 
service. 

At the time the inquiry is received, we set up a 
card file on the inquirer, then add any more infor- 
mation gathered through phone calls or corre- 
spondence. That way we can more clearly evaluate 
the follow-up steps, i.e., does it look like it is going 
to be a good prospect, one which someone should 
call on immediately, or is it an inquiry that is to 


J. W. Honeysett 
Huntingdon 


be followed weeks or months later. Obviously, if 
the inquiry indicates immediate action, we try to 
have a sales representative call on the inquirer as 
quickly as possible—J. W. Honeysett, Sales Man- 
ager, Huntingdon Industries, Bethayres, Pa. 


Local men do the screening 


Gg@y Business publication 

advertising produces hun- 

dreds of inquiries on Eimco 

products each month. Our di- 

rect mail department imme- 

diately fills all requests for 

the literature, then sends the 

respective district offices the 

more-or-less standard “Ad 

Inquiry Request for Litera- 

; ture” forms in triplicate. 

T. J. McNeil District managers do some 

Eimco preliminary screening, shunt- 

ing off copies of the inquiry form to dealers and/ 

or company representatives in the field and hold- 

ing in geographic files those inquiries from persons 

who appear to be just curious readers. Experi- 

ence enables our people to determine for them- 

selves whether or not an inquiry is worth a per- 

sonal visit, phone call, or a simple “pass this one.” 

Sales costs make this local judgment mandatory. 

If we have an inquiry from Scott Paper Co., for 

example, or from Bethlehem Steel, it is worth a 

personal call when the company representative or 
dealer’s salesman is in the area. 

We have also learned that inquiries about per- 
formance of equipment often come from estima- 
tors who are figuring bids for construction jobs. 
They want figures on rock or earth handling ca- 
pacities for our tractor-excavators, front end load- 
ers or dozers. These inquiries are considered part 
of the pre-sale activity, and we give these men all 
the figures they need. 

An inquirer who gives no business connection 
and who is not recognized from standard market- 
ing and industrial lists, is generally by-passed or 
called by phone when a salesman is in the area so 
as not to rack up a long distance charge. 

Names that come into the company from ad in- 
quiries are not as a rule added to the mailing list 
of sales prospects until they have been visited, or 
until further contact has been made so as to deter- 
mine which of our products they are interested in. 

Tt must be recognized that any prospect who 
really wants to have an Eimco sales engineer call 
on him, either for the purchase of a $15,000 crawl- 
er tractor or a $500,000 minerals benefication proc- 
essing system, will write or call after receiving the 
initial material he requested. And if an occasional 
one has slipped by, can any company in sales to- 
day claim to be 100% ?—Thomas J. McNeil, Man- 
ager, Market Development, Eimco Corp., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. * 
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A When 
ihe 


you pick media, 


—— circulation analysis 


2) 
( *‘fcan save you money 


Do you know how to determine just 


how valuable the circulation of a 


given business paper is to you? If 
you're in doubt, this article will tell 


you how to find out.. 


By George W. Dewey © Odiorne Industrial Advertising 
Yellow Springs, O. 


ep The current emphasis on measuring edi- 
torial value in media analyses is commendable, 
but it is seriously overshadowing an equally vital 
part of media evaluation. That part is the meas- 
urement of circulation value. 

No one will argue with the premise that edi- 
torial value is important. A publication must be 
read if it’s to be of any use to an advertiser, who 
can hardly afford to sell his wares in a publica- 
tion which goes directly from the mail room to 
the wastebasket. 

Some editorial evaluation studies have gone 
far toward finding and measuring the editorial 
qualities which attract readers to a publication. 
If the recommended techniques that have come 
out of these studies were applied by every indus- 
trial media analyst, we would see an overdue in- 
crease in quality and decrease in quantity of pub- 
lications during the next five years. 


Numbers are so uncouth . . However, the very 
impressiveness of these studies—plus the incon- 
testable argument that “editorial value is im- 
portant”—have tended to downgrade circulation 
measurement to a position as poor relative. “Num- 
bers, old boy, are so uncouth!” 

But the fact is that a publication which is read 
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is a poor advertising buy unless it is read by the 
right people: the buying influences in the mar- 
kets most important to you. That’s why circula- 
tion measurement can’t be snubbed, and why it 
deserves to be improved. 

Possibly one reason numbers have lost face is 
that too often they’ve been used “raw,” as the stat- 
isticians say. Advertisers and agencies have been 
known to match the total circulations of several 
publications, then give the space to the ones with 
the biggest “scores.” 


‘Effective’ may mislead you .. Others have 
added refinements to such “raw” comparisons. 
Digging into audit statements more deeply, they 
count up the “effective” circulation—titles who 
can influence the purchase of the advertiser’s 
product, in industry groups which are good mar- 
kets. 

This is a progressive refinement, but it can be 
expensively misleading. 

Let’s suppose your company sells to the metal- 
working industries. In Table 1, you have ranked 
six SIC groups according to their importance to 
your sales department. 

You’ve dug into the audit statements of three 


About the author 





@ George W. Dewey went into in- 

dustrial advertising after six years 

in civilian and military newspaper 

and radio work and seven years in 

college teaching and administra- 

tion. For the past seven years, he 

has been with Odiorne Industrial 

Advertising, Yellow Springs, O. 

“One of the high spots in my cur- 

rent career,’ he says, ‘‘was the June issue of IM, in 
which the Copy Chasers said some kind words about an 
ad | wrote.” 





magazines, and listed only their effective circula- 
tion by SIC group. In addition, you’ve applied 
some measures of editorial value and found that 
the editors of these three books are all doing a 
sparkling job. 

Editorially, they’re all good buys. But you can 
only afford one! 


Which one will you buy? . . Magazine A and 
Magazine B have the most effective circulation, 
you're quick to see. Magazine C seems to have 
good circulation in the first three markets, but 
it looks a little too vertical: it doesn’t even reach 
three of your SIC groups, and is a little short in 
“total effective.” 

You probably pick Magazine B. You see that, 
while it has no more effective circulation than 
Magazine A, it’s better distributed. If you rank 
B’s circulation by SIC group, you find that the 
ranks exactly match your sales ranking. 

If you’re handy with a statistic, you’ll show your 
boss that your SIC markets and Magazine B’s 
effective circulation have a rank order correla- 
tion of 1.00 (couldn’t be better). 

He'll be impressed. But you may have goofed! 


Some readers are worth more. . You’ve made 
the mistake of counting each “effective reader” 
the same as every other “effective reader.” The 
fact is that some of them are worth more to you 
than others. For example, if your sales to SIC 37 
are three times as much as they are to SIC 35, then 
a reader in SIC 37 is worth three times as much 
to you as a reader in SIC 35. 


How can you account for value difference in 
readers? Start by weighting your SIC groups ac- 
cording to your sales, instead of just ranking 
them. Get your company’s sales records, and give 
a weight of 1.00 to the SIC group which accounts 
for your biggest sales volume. Then weight the 
other markets proportionately. For example, if 
your sales volume in an SIC group is one-third 
that of your most important market, give it a 
weight of .33. 

Maybe your sales records aren’t that useable. 
Many aren’t, unfortunately. In that case, you'll 
have to use the educated guesses of competent 
sales people to assign weights. (Then show them 
why they should get their sales records in decent 
shape.) 


Put your weight into it . . Now let’s suppose 
your assigned weights come out like this: 


SIC markets Sales weight 





37 Transportation 

35 Machinery 

34 Fabricated Metal Products 
36 Electrical Machinery 

38 Instruments 

19 Ordnance 


‘This shows that SIC 37 is three times as im- 
portant to you as SIC 35. Therefore, an “effective 
reader” in SIC 37 is three times as important to 
you as one in SIC 35. So if you multiply effec- 
tive circulation by the sales weight in each SIC 





SIC markets 


TABLE I 


Effective circulation only 
Mag. A Mag. B Mag. C 





Transportation 


2,000 3,500 4,000 





Machinery 


3,000 2,400 2,700 





Fabricated Metal 
Products 


2,000 2,100 1,000 





Electrical Machinery 


2,000 1,000 none 





Instruments 


600 700 none 





Ordnance 





400 300 none 


10,000 10,000 7,700 
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Sales 
SIC markets 


weight Magazine A 


Effective circulation times sales weight 


Magazine B Magazine C 





2,000 


Transportation 1.00 X 1.0 


Machinery 


Fabricated 
Metal Products 


Electrical 
Machinery 


Instruments 


Ordnance 


TOTAL WEIGHTED EFFECTIVE 


group, you will account for the different values 
of different readers. 

As demonstrated in Table 2, this technique 
moves Magazine C to the top in circulation value. 
The reason is that its effective circulation is high- 
est among the most important markets. 

By contrast, Magazine A has a higher total 
effective circulation, but too much of it is dis- 
tributed among the relatively unimportant mar- 
kets. 


Reaches more of the most. . If the editorial 
value of these three books is about equal, then 
Magazine C will reach the greatest number of 
your most important prospects. 

What about the three markets not covered by 
Magazine C? Are they worth bothering about? 
Can they be reached by some other means, such 
as direct mail? Is their sales potential increasing 
or decreasing? 

If your best information and judgment indicate 
that they should be covered by space advertising, 
then you should choose Magazine B. 

Ideally, your sales weights and circulation fig- 
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3,500 | 4,000 
x 1.0 X 1.0 
3,500 4,000 


2,700 
X .33 


1,000 
X .20 


ures should be broken down by four-digit SIC 
groups for the greatest precision. Unfortunately, 
many publications are unable to give you figures 
that refined; some can’t even give you a two- 
digit breakdown. But they'll all come to it even- 
tually, especially if you add your presence to that 
of many other advertisers and agencies. 


Weight other factors, too . . For even closer 
precision in circulation measurement, weights can 
be assigned to title groups in proportion to their 
influence on the purchase of your products. If 
you can get the necessary figures from publica- 
tions, you can also assign weights to plant size 
groups. 

The use of such refinements depends mainly 
on your particular problem of media selection. 
The point is that the weighting technique adds 
new precision to your measurement of circula- 
tion value. Teamed as an equal with editorial 
evaluation, it can assure you that the publication 
you buy is not only read, but is read by the great- 
est number of people who are most important to 
you. * 





Eye-catcher . 


. Pressure sensitive 


Blast-Off labels were printed in 


fluorescent ink, 


came in three 


sizes—for use on employes’ cars, 


aK 
FOR 


.6() Gates sells selling 


to the whole company 


By John R. Price 
Advertising and Sales Promotion Director 
Gates Radio Co., Quincy, Ill. 


G@>y Can an advertising and sales promotion 
campaign, in addition to selling products, also in- 
crease the efficiency of over 500 company em- 
ployes? 

Yes. Proof: Gates’ sales and advertising pro- 
gram for the first six months of 1960. 

Gates sales and advertising people and our 
agency, the Sander Rodkin Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, teamed up late in 1959 to plan the cam- 
paign, which is the largest in the company’s 38- 
year history. The plan includes a large increase 
in the company’s advertising and direct mail ac- 
tivities, plus special emphasis on sales tools for 
use by the Gates sales engineers in the field. 


Inventory build-up .. Early in the campaign’s 
planning stages, however, it was realized that 
such a program could not have maximum effec- 
tiveness without the support and cooperation of 
all Gates personnel. The reasons: At the time, 
our inventory was not sufficient to meet the de- 
mands of an accelerated campaign; there were 
several new products that were still in the engi- 
neering stages; and, there was little interest in 
sales goals or campaign objectives in departments 
other than sales and advertising. 

With the cooperation of the plant manager and 
director of personnel, a plan was adopted to 
“merchandise” the campaign to all Gates people 
—to explain the sales objectives and to promote 
a closer relationship between sales and all other 
supporting functions. 

The first step was to find an appropriate cam- 
paign slogan. In a meeting with advertising de- 
partment and agency heads, the slogan, “Blast- 


Continuing blasts . . Sample of a letter sent to Gates em- 
ployees on a weekly basis, explaining the nature of the cam- 


paign and sales objectives. 


shipping cartons and _ stationery. 


Gates Radio Co. ran a program to get 
all employes behind marketing ef- 
forts, and as a result increased pro- 


duction, morale and sales . . 





What does "Blast-Off for '60" mean? It means that during the six month 
period of January 1 through June 30, we are going to have the heaviest 
cooperative sales and advertising campaign in the company's 38 year history. 


We say "Blast-Off for '60" because we want to give the campaign that extra 
added push . . . and support this program with all the enthusiasm of a 
rocket blasting off the launching pad. 


In the first letter of this series, we told you about the ads in national 
magazines and the thousands of pivces of direct mail which will be sent to 
broadcasters every week. Here's a few more parts of our 15-part program: 


1, Details: comparison charts are being prepared for the sales 
enginsecs to compare Gates transmitters with our competitors ... 
to prove once again that Gates products are the finest in the 
industry. 


. A special 2-page, 2-color envelope stuffer is being prepared to 
send out with all outgoing mail during the campaign, and also to 
ure as & hand-out at conventions. 


+ On April 3-4-5-6, we will exhibit nearly $200,000 worth of broadcast 
equipment at the National Association of Broadcasters' Convention in 
Chicago, where the Gates display will occupy more than 1,000 square 
feet of floor space. 
So that everyone can participate in the "Blast-Off" campaign, we're preparing 
emall stickers (miniatures of the color "Blast-Off for '60" posters) for all 
Gates people to place on their cars. These will be available soon. 


We'll tell you more about this exciting campaign next week. In the meantime, 
listen for the bells at 10:03 and count the transmitters sold the previous day, 


Sincerely, 


Your BLAST-OFF Committee 
GATES RADIO COMPANY 


August 1960 








(Fa, 


Indroctrination . . 


Off for ’60,” was decided upon. 

Next, the campaign was announced in a series 
of special company meetings. The first one was 
a dinner meeting with all sales, engineering and 
production supervisory personnel in attendance. 
In presenting the campaign plans, I used a roll- 
out presentation over 100 feet long, which 
wrapped completely around the hotel ballroom 
where the meeting was held. A bass drum and 
cymbals were also used to create the desired 
effect by off-stage assistants. 

Other similar meetings were held the same 
week with foremen, engineering group heads, and 
internal sales personnel to encourage their active 
participation in the campaign. 


The big day . . Then, “Blast-Off’ day. On this 
day, posters featuring a rocket blasting off the 
launching pad and the campaign slogan were 
placed throughout the plants and offices. In addi- 
tion, car stickers, which are miniatures of the 
posters, were passed out to all employes; and 
large banners featuring the campaign slogan were 
placed in all plants. 

We began sending weekly letters on a special 
campaign letterhead to all employes to keep them 
posted of the campaign’s progress. At the coffee 
break each morning, the total number of trans- 
mitters sold the previous day is announced with 
a special bell signal throughout the plants and 
offices—each ring meaning a transmitter sold. 
Customer testimonials about various products are 
placed on the bulletin boards to give the employes 
a feeling of a closer relationship between the cus- 
tomer and the company. 

Maps showing new product installations are 
posted in the plants. Periodic conference tele- 
phone calls are made to talk to our field sales 
force on a nation-wide hookup—to create en- 
thusiasm. Every direct mail piece sent to a cus- 
tomer during the campaign period is also sent 
to the employes’ homes, along with ad reprints— 
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110-foot presentation is unfolded at first meeting explaining Blast- 
Off program to sales, engineering and supervisory production personnel. ation 


to show the extent of the 
advertising activity. 
Local newspapers and 
radio have become in- 
terested in the campaign 
and provide excellent 
coverage of the program 
throughout the area. 


Results . . The results of 
the campaign thus far 
have been gratifying: 


1. Engineering doubled 
its efforts and put the 
finishing touches on sev- 
eral new products ahead 


be NY 4 of schedule for exhibition 


at the National Associ- 
of Broadcasters 
convention in April. 


2. Increased productivity in manufacturing has 
resulted in the largest and most complete inven- 
tory in the company’s history. The immediate- 
delivery-in-stock selling point has been extreme- 
ly effective in bringing in new orders. 


3. Our personnel department reports that em- 
ploye morale is at an all-time high, primarily as 
a result of more effective company communica- 
tions. This is evidenced by more employe partici- 
pation in company activities, fewer complaints 
and a noticeable interest in the “Blast-Off’ cam- 
paign. 


4. Since the campaign began, absenteeism and 
tardiness have decreased considerably. 


5S. And, according to all indications, several new 
product sales records will be established by the 
end of the campaign period. 


In summary, the Gates “Blast-Off for ’60” cam- 
paign has spread throughout the plants and offices, 
and has given Gates employes an opportunity to 
play a part in the over-all sales campaign and 
to set their sights on one common objective—to 
make this the finest sales year the Gates Radio 
Co. has ever known. ® 


About the author 
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More key defense officials read Newsweek 
than any other newsweekly 


Of the many persons in America’s defense establish- 
ment, a select group makes the top decisions that may 
affect your business. To talk to these key officials, put 
your advertising in Newsweek. Interviews with 572 of 
the most influential individuals in the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, Army, Air Force, 
Navy and Office of the Secretary of Defense, reveal 
that more key defense officials read Newsweek than 
any other newsweekly. For all the survey facts and 
figures, including names of those queried, ask the 
Newsweek office nearest you. 














This 4-color insert for Sargent & Lundy was the 
best ad for consulting services, with 60% of read- 
ers remembering it, and 34% having read part of it. At 
black and white page rates, high-scoring inserts like this 
one squeeze maximum value from dramatic artwork. 





“I’m interested in the full-tension splices ...the 

whole set-up makes for easy installation.’ This 

was the reaction of a Transmission & Distribution Engi- 

Power in neer to the Preformed Line Products 4-color spread 
Kentucky ... insert, the highest-scoring ad for pole-line hardware. 
Listen to the clear playback of the sales idea expressed 
Supenenn acetate Sontion by a Chief Engineer, Transmission and Distribution 
"SO ee ee ea Operation: ‘‘My impression is that it will perform better 
than any other conductor.’’ And for action? — ‘‘We’ve 

talked to our staff about it,’ said an Assistant General 

Manager, Top Management, “‘and it will be considered.” 


FLEXIBLE SPLICES 
NO INHIBITORS ARE NECESSARY a 
NO JAWS OR BOLTS [HAT.CAN BE Pn, 
LOOSENED BY ICING feos Conouerons 
NO MOISTURE POCKETS Sai pene: es 


premte bette: comteclenst than on oagnet 


NO TO BE BROKEN BY aes 
CONDUCTORS Swe 


For The Bookiet-of The-Month “WRAP UP YOUR SPLICING PROBLEMS” wite tt» PREFORMED LINE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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Ads in Electrical World 


get seen, get read, get action! 


..+..@48 Shown by top-scoring ads, from four product groups 


in the Dec..28, 1959 issue, based on Mills Shepard Studies. 





69%, or more than % of all readers remembered 

this 2-color Allis-Chalmers ad and 29% read part 
of it, the best ad in the feeder voltage regulator group. 
See how these important prospects got the sales mes- 
sage — here is low-cost sales communication at its best. 


Chief Electrician, Generation: ‘‘They're making an effort 
to give us an economical product.’ Area Chief, Genera- 
tion: ‘It is more compact and welded for easier mainte- 
nance. We've discussed it in our meetings.”’ And action? 
— Electrical Engineer, Transmission & Distribution En- 
gineering: ‘‘We discussed it with an idea of buying.’’ 


Electrical World readers not only get the point but 

remember the benefits of ads like this Line 
Material 2-color bleed which topped everything in 
distribution transformers. Said a Vice President, Top 
Management, ‘‘The added durability should make for 
savings in money.” An Assistant Superintendent, Trans- 
mission & Distribution Operations, saw ‘‘...longer serv- 
ice from this equipment."’ Added a Meter Supervisor, 
Transmission & Distribution Operation, ‘It would pre- 
vent the troubles we have with salt air in coastal areas.” 


For pennies per reader Electrical World communi- 
cates your sales idea to every level of buying influence 
in electric utilities from Board Chairman to Meter 
Tester. Results of these communications shown above 
are typical of the 12,000-plus interviews on more 
than 500 ads conducted by Mills Shepard Research. 
Here is quantitative and qualitative proof that your 


The electrical industry’s weekly magazine 


Allis-Ghaimers 
three-phase regulators 


PACK MORE VALUE 


YOUR (A FRG HOMER is wesinen ts Bncers — Lewrer centing Aub tn Pal Engineer te chew 
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New L-M Levroc” Transformer Coating 
Reduces Outages, Improves Continuity 


New thermophasti¢ cailulasic coating on tronshormer 
covers combines high dielectric strength and excettent 
protection agams weather 
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ads in Electrical World are read, referred to, and 
reacted to by the men with specific job-function say- 
so on purchase and use of your equipment. 


Two hundred thirty-two Electrical World advertisers 
placed 1,029 pages exclusively in this magazine in 
1959. For them, this was proof enough. How about you? 


in service to advertisers 
ey: service to the industry 
a reader preference 
a. utility circulation 
3 
@ total circulation 
advertiser acceptance 


Covers the electric power industry completely 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 








© 
the LM encyclopedia of marketing 


A basic guide to preparing 
better sales literature 


Is industrial promotional literature in a sorry state? The 
author, Lyndon E. Pratt, thinks it is; and in this ‘“‘IM 
Encyclopedia of Marketing”’ he tells how to bring about 
the needed improvement. 

He says that initially two things must be done by 
promotion men in order to upgrade their literature: 
(1) visualize their material from the prospect’s view- 
point, and (2) strive for simplicity and clarity in writ- 
ing. From this base, he discusses specific types of pro- 
motional literature—including brochures, spec. sheets 
and catalogs—and gives valuable tips on how each one 


can be improved 


By Lyndon E. Pratt @ Manager 
Sales Promotion Department 
United Electric Controls Co. 

Watertown, Mass. 


large portion of which are poorly 
executed. 

Avoiding the simple, clouding the 
essential and straying from the pur- 
pose seem to be an inherent human 
trait, and writers of sales literature 
do not appear to be much different 
from other people in this regard. If 
this situation is to be improved, two 
efforts must be made: 


ost writers of sales literature 
tend to get carried away with 
their own rhetoric; and as a result, 
lose sight of the basic purpose of 
their literature, which is to serve 


and sell the prospect. Thus industry 
in general, and the poor prospective 
buyer in particular, has to contend 
with increasing masses of mailing 
pieces, brochures and catalogs—a 
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1. Writers must visualize their ma- 
terial from the viewpoint of the 
prospective reader, because he is 
one with whom communication is to 


be established. 


Literature is too often written 
from the viewpoint of the company, 
a sort of projection of its own 
thoughts, terms and phraseology, 
without due regard to what this will 
mean to the reader. Table of con- 
tents treatment, catalog arrangement 
and other areas of sales literature 
often confuse the ultimate reader 
because the writer seems to feel the 
audience knows the subject as well 
as he does. 


2. Writers must strive for simplicity 
and clarity. In copy, the more com- 
plex or confusing the sentence or 
paragraph, the less thought has been 
put into it. Avoid the superfluous— 
too many adjectives, superlatives 
and cliches weaken copy. Weed out 
phrases, clauses—and even whole 
sentences—that add little to the real 
content of the material. 

Choose the right word, not the 
approximate. Use action verbs where 
possible. Lack of simplicity and clar- 
ity not only burdens the reader, but 
may add dozens of unnecessary 
pages to your yearly literature out- 
put. Keep in mind also that the 
prospect may prefer more emphasis 
on what the product can do for him, 
and less on how good you think it is. 

In layout, strive for over-all crisp- 
ness and simplicity. Break up para- 
graphs of copy with adequate head- 
ings and subtitles. Essential points 
may then be scanned quickly. Keep 
photos, drawings, charts and other 
illustrations as uncluttered as pos- 

Continued on page 68 
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on the sure way 
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IN BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 6 of the 7 KEY* Sheet Metal 


Contractors pay to read American Artisan. 


IN BUFFALO, N.Y. 10 of the 13 KEY* Sheet Metal 


Contractors pay to read American Artisan. 


IN KALAMAZOO, MICH. 4 of the 4 KEY* Sheet Metal 


Contractors pay to read American Artisan. 


IN MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 11 of the 13 KEY* Sheet Metal - 


' 1 


Contractors pay to read American Artisan. 





* Those who do 75-80%, of the total volume 


No other book comes close to this performance pattern. Year after 
year field surveys demonstrate how effectively AMERICAN ARTISAN gets 
through to your most important sales targets. AMERICAN ARTISAN attracts and 
holds as paying subscribers those who do the bulk of Sheet Metal Contracting, as well as 
dominate in Central Residential Air Conditioning and Warm Air Heating. 
Tremendous sales potential! The average KEY contractor in 1959 
purchased and used a total of 319.4 tons of sheet metal... 
employed 23.1 journeymen. Write today for complete market survey information 
plus data on AMERICAN ARTISAN, the acknowledged leading publication. 
KEENEY PUBLISHING ComPaNny, 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2, Illinois. @ 
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sible. Lay out pages with an eye to 
form and unity. Even well-stated 
material will lose effectiveness if 
the general arrangement on the page 
is poor; and any page that looks 
formidable can usually be rear- 
ranged to achieve a balanced, pleas- 
ing effect. 

If this is stating the obvious, I 
offer in defense the mountains of in- 
dustrial sales literature produced 
annually, and the conviction that 
more thoughtful planning, writing 
and editing could reduce this annual 
deluge by 25 to 50% in verbiage and 
bulk—and at the same time increase 
its effectiveness. 

With these observations in mind, 
let’s turn to some basic types of 
literature to see if there are other 
considerations that could result in 
their improvement. This is too broad 
a subject for comprehensive treat- 
ment in one article, but the few 
ideas presented here may stimulate 
other ideas, or at least arguments. 


Individual Product 
Literature 

hile some companies manufac- 

ture products that can be ef- 


fectively presented in catalogs, 


About the author 





@ Lyndon E. Pratt 
joined United 
Electric Controls 
Co. in 1950, when 
the company was 
much smaller than 
it is today, and 
has been directly 
involved in the de- 
velopment and growth of UE’s various 
sales and promotional activities. Now 
manager of UE’s sales promotion depart- 
ment, Mr. Pratt believes that there is no 
substitute for direct experience in pro- 
motional work. He feels it cannot be 
taught beyond an elementary degree. 
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without the need of individual prod- 
uct bulletins, other companies with 
growing diversified lines usually re- 
quire individual product treatment. 
It is difficult to promote a new 
product without a piece of literature 
covering it. The question is: what 
type of literature is most effective 
for the individual products of a giv- 
en line? 

Individual product literature is 
usually in the form of either a color 
brochure or a specification sheet. 
The color brochure includes the full 
sales pitch; the specification sheet, 
the essential facts. Sometimes a com- 
pany will have both. The reasoning 
here is that the brochure is required 
for general sales purposes while the 
specification sheet is necessary for 
certain customer needs, such as in- 
struction manuals, etc. 

It is interesting to note that al- 
though many companies feel they 
need a specification sheet, they often 
give it the most cursory treatment. 
The average specification sheet has a 
rather rough, “put-together” look. 
One would think that because a 
specification sheet usually is not on 
colored, glossy paper, it has to be a 
crude job. Yet, so far as the custom- 
er is concerned, this piece of litera- 
ture may have to serve a more vital 
function than that of the color bro- 
chure. 

The color brochure obviously is 
essential for effective treatment of 
some product lines, but it may not 
be ideal for others. Companies that 
require fairly detailed specification 
sheets as well as color brochures 
would do well to consider whether 
this duality is necessary. If it is 
largely a matter of sales appeal in 
the one, and bare essentials in the 
other, it is my contention that the 
busy industrial buyer can do with 
less appeal and more clearly pre- 
sented essentials. The specification 
sheet is often a crude job because it 
is underrated, while the color bro- 
chure in some instances may be 
overrated. 


All purpose . . With this type of spec 
sheet, color brochures are unnecessary. 


"Spec’ sheets . . The accompanying 
illustration is an example of a suc- 
cessful specification sheet treatment 
employed by one company. In this 
case, color brochures are unneces- 
sary because the specification sheets 
serve all individual product litera- 
ture needs. Printed on 70 lb. white 
stock, the sheet includes all essen- 
tial information on the front. This 
consists of dimensional drawings, 
purpose, operation and model speci- 
fications. The reverse side features 
extras and variations. 

This “spec” sheet serves as a 
working tool for the company’s in- 
ternal people, including applica- 
tions engineers, sales agents, order 
processors and even shop personnel. 
It also serves as a mailing piece and 
as catalog component, and is ideal 
for customer manuals. It costs ap- 
proximately $100 for professional 
preparation and one to two cents 
per copy to print. 

Compared with the average color 
brochure it is easier and quicker to 
prepare and considerably cheaper. 
Moreover, acceptance has ‘been ex- 
cellent, both by company personnel 
and customers. In fact, certain im- 
portant customers have indicated 
that this is “exactly what we want.” 


Colored brochures .. As for the 
color brochure, we may assume that 
the industrial buyer, being human, 
is subject to the same motivations 
as the consumer goods purchaser. 
Proper use of color, copy and pic- 

Continued on page 73 





local level selling in action in New England 














More than a billion dollars 
worth of construction projects 
are under way in New England 
— tens of millions of dollars 
worth of materials and equip- 
ment will be sold locally. 
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In New England—or across the nation—the only 
media that specifically pinpoints an area with 
depth penetration, complete circulation and thor- 
ough editorial coverage is the ACP Regional! 
Pick any section of the country for your sales 
message—for dealer support—for geographic cov- 
erage—ACP delivers on the local level! Or, pick 
several ACP Regionals to blanket an area—or all 
14 to combine maximum penetration with maxi- 
mum coverage on a national level. 


John Larkin, Executive Vice President; Clyde Everett Equipment Co.; Burlington, Mass. 


“Our ACP Regional thoroughly covers this area. What our neighbors and custom- 


ON THE EQUIPMENT DEALERS —'‘The coverage of our ACP Regional is important to us 
soL as equipment dealers. You see the book everywhere, and you hear our customers 
\ \ A" and prospects refer to it often—that's positive proof of readership."’ 


oCh ers are doing is of prime interest to us, and our ACP Regional gives us this infor- 
mation accurately and completely. We consistently advertise and we know from 


comments received that our ads are read by people important to us—our customers!" 
George J. O'Connell, Pres.; Shawmut Equipment Company, Inc.; Manchester, Conn. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


These are just a few of the many local news stories appearing 


in the ACP Regional—NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION. 

With more photographs, more lines of editorial material than any other, 
construction men all over the U.S.A. look to their ACP Regionals 

for the facts like the ones appearing here that help them learn about jobs, 
win the bids, follow the progress of the job to completion. 


Only ACP gives your customer—the local contractor who buys the majority 
of all equipment—the local information he needs. Read these examples: 


ACP covers $3,000,000 Rhode Island Hillsgrove Airport Project 
A six-page feature story, complete with photographs, tells how 
local contractors, Nanni Construction Co. and Gammino, are han- 
dling the job. This project called for the purchase of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars worth of materials and new equipment. ACP 
can help you get your share! 


ACP takes you to $60,000,000 Boston West End Development 


Are your machines at work on this vast West End Urban Renewal 
project? It's the largest building wrecking project in the country, 
and is being handled by local contractors. While your potential 
local customers read about the job in an ACP Regional, ACP can 
help you condition them for a sale. ..on a local level where 
promotion is most effective. 


CONTRACTOR —‘'No matter how you quote me in a testimonial 
it won't express strong enough my respect for NEW ENGLAND 
CONSTRUCTION. You always do an excellent reporting job on 
ouf contracts. You must know that | read only NEW ENGLAND 
CONSTRUCTION and NERBA. | haven't read a national construc- 


tion magazine in years."’ 
Rico Cardi, Partner 
Campanella, Cardi Construction Co. 
Hillsgrove, R. |. 





ACP covers the world’s first fully-mechanized post office 
$20,000,000 are being spent on this fabulous new building... 
and there'll be miilions of dollars worth of concrete, re-bar, struc- 
turals, wood and equipment purchased before completion. 


All sales are local at $15,000,000 Thomaston Dam 
A Connecticut contractor won the bid on this Connecticut job. Specs 
call for more than a million yards of fill to be moved by scraper; 
shovel and truck; steel work, re-bar, and 20,000 yd. of concrete. 
ACP tells your sales message to the bid winners. 


We invite you to display your advertising against a local back- 
ground—where contractors can read and associate your product 
with his locale. All sales are local—all ACP Regionals are local! 


GOVERNMENT —‘'We find NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION's 

coverage of construction activities in our region to be thorough 

and interesting. Personally, | find the magazine to be extremely 
helpful and | look forward to reading each issue.” 

John O. Morton 

Commissioner of the New Hampshire 

Department of Public Works and Highways 
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ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


CONSTRUCTION 
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Arlington 1, Virginia 
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Little Rock, Arkansas 
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Detroit 26, Michigan 
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1022 Upper Midwest Bldg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


CONSTRUCTIONEER 
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South Orange, New Jersey 
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2537 Madison Avenue 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 
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Denver 3, Colorado 
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WESTERN 
BUILDER 
407 E. Michigan Street 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


CONSTRUCTION 
DIGEST 


101 East 14th Street 
P.O. Box 1074 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


DIXIE 
CONTRACTOR 


110 Trinity Place 
Decatur, Georgia 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSTRUCTION 


27 Muzzey Street 
Lexington 73, Massachusetts 


SOUTHWEST BUILDER 
AND CONTRACTOR 


1660 Beverly Bivd. 
Los Angeles 26, California 
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torial content will certainly con- 
tribute toward the selling power of 
the brochure. 

But at the same time, it should be 
kept in mind that the buyer is read- 
ing your literature for business pur- 
poses, not pleasure. Pictorial drama, 
elaborate copy and artwork are no 
substitutes for clarity. Imagine that 
you are face to face with your best 
prospect, and try to present your 
best case. 

Emphasize first things first. Trans- 
lated to the brochure, a good ap- 
proach would be as follows: illus- 
trate the product on the cover; state 
its purpose; list the essential fea- 
tures. The cover by itself, then pre- 
immediately, a thumbnail 
sketch of what you are trying to sell. 
On the inside of the front cover 


elaborate on these same main fea- 


tures and bring in others. Then lead 
into the third page where drawings, 
cutaway photos, charts and speci- 





4 x 
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fications further explain the product. 

In other words, give the brochure 
a flow and direction, progressing in 
steps from the bare essentials on 
the cover to the final detailed elab- 
oration of the product on the final 
page. The reader is then led through 
the brochure in easy stages, with a 
minimum of distraction. 

In general, specification sheets are 
more adaptable for components, 
such as valves and controls, rather 
than complete equipment, such as 
ovens and engines. A company will 
do well to consider which is most 
suitable for its products, the sales 
brochure or the specification sheet. 
It could make a great deal of differ- 
ence in the cost, flexibility and effi- 
ciency of its literature. 


Instruction Sheets 


f any piece of sales literature re- 
quires clear communication with 
the reader, it is the product instruc- 
tion sheet. Sometimes this type of 





LOCAL MOUNTED TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 





Far unqmatified dependability in rng ged compact wits 














Condensed catalogs . . In addition to adding to company prestige, the condensed cata- 
log can contain a great deal of information and at the same time be compact and 


economical enough to be widely distributed. 


information can be incorporated in 
specification sheets or even sales 
brochures. Normally, however, a 
separate piece of literature must be 
prepared to go along with the prod- 
uct to aid in installation and main-: 
tenance. 

The ultimate user of an instruc- 
tion sheet wants to know two things 
about the product: (1) how to in- 
stall or get it into operation, (2) 
how to maintain it once it is in op- 
eration. Anything else is superflu- 
ous. There is no point, for example, 
in repeating the sales pitch of the 
sales brochure. He already has the 
product in hand. 

Illustrate the product for quick 
identification. Avoid running copy 
—instructions are clearer in num- 
bered, itemized form. [Illustrate 
wherever possible to explain points 
—illustrations save words and they 
are often clearer. Cover all steps 
carefully. Printed instructions can 
be exasperating when some little 
point is missed, such as an inter- 
mediary step. 


Condensed Catalog 


7 hile individual product bulle- 

tins serve many purposes, they 

are obviously not a convenient or 

economical means of presenting an 

entire line. For this, the condensed 
catalog seems the best solution. 

A condensed catalog can be an 
extremely useful sales tool. Besides 
properly establishing the company, 
it can present most of the really es- 
sential information on a large num- 
ber of products (as well as correlate 
them) all in a catalog compact and 
economical enough to be broadly 
distributed. 

A condensed catalog should in- 
clude just enough information to 
prod the reader into inquiring fur- 
ther. No piece of literature can be 
all-inclusive and this applies par- 
ticularly to the condensed catalog. 
The more products it includes in 
the fewest pages, without confusion, 
the more efficient it becomes. It is 
surprising how much information 
can be presented on one page when 
wording and layout have been han- 
dled with care. 

All the prospect needs to know is 
whether the product is something he 
may be able to use. Obviously this 
is no place for expansive company 
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histories, intimate details of con- 
struction and theories of operation. 

Often a page can be saved by in- 
cluding the table of contents on the 
cover. The cover also should illus- 
trate as well as identify some of the 
products. If special purpose products 
or interesting applications are avail- 
able, include them on the back cov- 
er. Make the catalog work for you 
in every way. 

In some ways the condensed cata- 
log tends to be amore effective piece 
of literature than the general cata- 
log, for the simple reason that su- 
perfluous material, sometimes in- 
cluded in the latter, is necessarily 
eliminated in the former. 


General Catalogs 


Ithough the condensed catalog 

serves normal catalog literature 
needs, the more important custom- 
ers and prospects usually deserve— 
and demand—a more comprehensive 
treatment. This may mean a formal- 
ly indexed bound catalog or a loose 
leaf composite catalog, which is usu- 
aliy a collection of individual prod- 
uct bulletins and condensed cata- 
logs. 

The obvious disadvantage of the 
bound general catalog is its inflexi- 
bility. Unless the contents are not 
readily obsoleted, or unless the com- 
pany comes out with a new catalog 
each year, the bound catalog can be 
an expensive proposition. The loose- 
leaf catalog, on the other hand, is 
flexible. It can be changed, added 
to or subtracted from with relative 
ease. Moreover, it increases the use- 
fulness of the individual product 
bulletins, since they can also serve 
as catalog components. 

Many of the considerations 
brought out in this article apply to 
the bound type of general catalog; 
but, since the loose leaf type seems 
to be becoming increasingly popular, 
I will discuss it in detail. 


Planning . . In the looseleaf gen- 
eral catalog, planning can mean the 
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difference between a rambling col- 
lection of miscellaneous material 
and an integrated, useful sales tool. 
Too often, a company that has sound 
individual product bulletins and 
good condensed catalogs loses its 
advantage through a haphazard han- 
dling of its general catalog—al- 
though presumably it is its most 
valuable and certainly most expen- 
sive sales tool. 


Cover .. The cover can be attractive 
and useful at the same time. Put it 
to work. Include the company name, 
and if possible, the product line, on 
the edge of the binding. Spell out 
the product line on the cover and 
illustrate one or two representative 
products. All this will contribute to 
the quick identification of the prod- 
ucts for the reader. 

Some catalogs successfully employ 
a table of contents on the cover, if 
only in abbreviated form. This can 
be particularly effective if it leads 
into tabbed section dividers. 

Covers can be expensive or rela- 
tively low cost, depending on the 
binding. Probably the most conveni- 
ent for the user is the screw post or 
ring type binder. If a company seri- 
ously intends to keep its catalogs up 
to date by adding and deleting lit- 
erature regularly—particularly _ if 
the customer is expected to do this 
—then there is no doubt that this 
type of binder is the most conveni- 
ent. Farther down the scale in price, 
and in convenience, is the clip type. 

Since there is presumably a limit 
to the amount of money set aside 
for the general catalog, the advan- 
tages of a more elaborate binding 
should be weighed against the pos- 
sible effect it may have on catalog 
distribution. If this is significant, it 
may be advisable to choose a more 
economical cover and gain addition- 
al funds for wider catalog distribu- 
tion. The simpler covers, however, 
are harder to put together and this 
should be considered in figuring 
costs. 


Table of contents . . A first rate 
table of contents can do two things: 
(1) lead the reader quickly into his 
area of interest; (2) present a 
bird’s-eye view of the entire prod- 
uct line. The question is, how can 
this be best accomplished? There is 
no universal formula, since different 
types of product lines present differ- 
ent problems. 

In theory at least, it would seem 
that the ideal table of contents 
would consist of major product 
groups subdivided by individual 
products, all tied in directly with 
catalog page numbers. This system 
is more adaptable to some product 
lines than others, however, and it 
has some inherent disadvantages. 
For one thing, detailed, page-refer- 
enced contents are inflexible. If 
product bulletins are added or de- 
leted regularly, the “contents” is 
never up-to-date. Moreover, it is 
not always practical to establish 
page or bulletin numbers on speci- 
fication sheets or brochures, since 
their sequence in the catalog cannot 
be known in advance, particularly 
where new products are being 
added. 

One alternative that may prove 
even better for certain product lines 
involves the use of tabbed catalog 
section dividers. If the “contents” 
can be condensed to one page and if 
the product line can be broken down 
into fairly clean groupings requiring 
no more than eight section dividers 
(about the maximum number of 
tabs without running into a second 
bank), then the “contents” can tie 
in directly and visually with the sec- 
tion dividers. 

With this arrangement, the reader 
can jump almost immediately into 
his general area of interest, prob- 
ably faster than in any other sys- 
tem. This method somewhat reduces 
the need for itemizing each product 
in a given section. A few key de- 
scriptive words alerting the reader 
to the product types he may expect 
to find in a given section may suffice. 

Continued on page 76 





This new NATIONAL YELLOW PAGES SERVICE 
can buy our various markets with just 
one contract...and sell our best prospects 
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Ad. Mgr.: Well, now we can buy any combination of over 4,000 
Yellow Pages directories all across the country. Make them fit 
our geographical marketing pattern. 


Sales Mer. But how do we know the right combination of 
directories to buy? 


Ad. Mer.: The Yellow Pages people will furnish us with all 
the marketing info we need — which directories cover which 
markets and so on. 


Sales Mgr. And what’s this about selling our best prospects? 


Ad. Mer.: Just ask yourself who our best prospects are. The 
people who are ready to buy — right? And surveys show that 
9 out of 10 check the Yellow Pages when they’re ready to buy. 


Sales Mgr. Okay — but doesn’t it tell only where to buy? 


Ad. Mgr.: Not now! This new NYPS lets us put selling ads 
in Yellow Pages directories — selling ads that reinforce our 
national advertising. 


Sales Mgr. Just one contract covers it all? 


Ad. Mgr.: Right. And just one monthly bill, too. Saves plenty 
of paper work and red tape! 


Sales Mer. I think we ought to buy it. 
Ad. Mor.: Good . .. cause it’s already in the works! 
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Once he turns to the section, he will 
likely thumb through the products 
shown therein, whether they are 
page-referenced or not (see illus- 
tration). This method may not work 
for everyone, but it does provide 
quick identification, minimizes cross 
referencing and is rarely outdated. 
It also eliminates the need for a de- 
tailed, page-referenced catalog sys- 
tem. 

In many ways it is superior to 
other treatments: Page-referenced 
“contents” sometimes require three 
or more pages and can be so de- 
tailed that it is actually easier to 
thumb through the catalog. 

Whatever method is used, a sep- 
arate listing of product type desig- 
nations is sometimes desirable. This 
is particularly useful to the pur- 
chasing agent whose only reference 
to the product may be its type desig- 
nation. 

Tables of contents can be over- 
done, just as can any other phase of 
sales literature. It is not always nec- 
essary to itemize in the “contents” 
everything the catalog contains. 
Itemizing individual product price 
sheets, for example, may double the 
length of the “contents,” and serve 
no useful purpose. 


Company history .. A company’s 
historical development, philosophy 
and real or imagined accomplish- 
ments are not likely to be studied 
by the busy prospect. This type of 
information should be kept at a 
minimum. 

A single page statement establish- 
ing the company, its length of time 
in business, etc., should suffice. 
Sometimes the inside front cover is 
used for this purpose, to save space. 
Even this may be unnecessary, since 
condensed catalogs, which are usu- 
ally included in the general cata- 
log, may cover this point anyway. 
Anything beyond this should be left 
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to a “company brochure” and has no 
useful place in the gereral catalog. 


General technical data . . Some 
product lines require certain basic 
technical information, such as prin- 
ciples and theories of operation, 
glossaries, tables, etc., which are 
usually located in the front of the 
catalog. 

This is often overdone, however, 
and in some cases is entirely unnec- 
essary. Valuable information in it- 
self, it often has no practical value 
for the reader, who may have 
neither the time nor the inclination 
to take a technical course in your 
product or its ramifications. Where 
such is the case, save this informa- 
tion for a technical manual for your 
own sales people—but leave it out of 
the catalog. 

General catalogs often have any- 
where from 10 to 50 or more pages 
of introductory material before the 
first product is presented to the 
reader. Any of this material that can 
be condensed or eliminated will 
make the catalog that much simpler 
for the reader and will save money 
in pages and bulk. 


Body of the catalog . . Earlier in 





Tabbed . . Tabbed section dividers en- 
able reader to find his area of interest 
quickly. Note helpful illustrations. 


this article the pros and cons of in- 
dividual product brochures vs. 
specification sheets were discussed. 
Let’s consider each in relation to 
the general catalog. 

Product lines that can be effec- 
tively presented via _ specification 
sheets, rather than sales brochures, 
permit a more efficient catalog. The 
sales brochure includes certain com- 
ponents that make for duplication 
when several of the brochures are 
incorporated into the general cata- 
log; cover treatment, company sales 
pitch, sales offices and the like are 
repeated in one form or another for 
each brochure making up the cata- 
log. 

From the standpoint of efficiency, 
then, catalogs consisting of sales 
brochures are perhaps 30 to 40% 
superfluous, both in content and 
bulk. The well-executed specifica- 
tion sheet, however, eliminates this 
disadvantage entirely. 


Price sheets . . It would not appear 
at first glance that there could be 
much to say about price sheets, par- 
ticularly where pricing policies differ 
from product line to product line. 
However, as with all other sales 
literature, there are good and bad 
price sheets. 

If pricing is considered from the 
standpoint of what is best for the 
prospective reader, certain things 
become obvious. The ideal pricing 
arrangement is for prices to be in- 
corporated directly into the litera- 
ture, whether specification sheets, 
brochures or catalogs. But because 
prices change, this method may be 
impractical. 

Individual product price sheets 
are next in desirability. Any treat- 
ment where the individual product 
price sheet is attached to the prod- 
uct bulletin, in or out of the catalog, 
is an aid to the reader. It is often 
easier to be more specific in an in- 
dividual product price sheet, for ex- 
ample, than in a general price sheet. 

On the debit side, the individual 
sheets involve extra cost and paper 
handling, and could, in a general 
catalog, add several pages. A com- 
promise would be to use sectional 
price sheets, i.e., a price sheet for 
each catalog section (particularly 
where catalog dividers are used) to 
cover the products in that section. 

Normally, however, a_ general 

Continued on page 78 





We wash it... but it doesn’t shrink 


This year our circulation is larger than ever—over 1,400,000 paid 
subscriptions. It could be larger still, only we ‘wash out’’ the deadwood. 
This cleaning is automatic. Subscriptions are only sold to and 
accepted from people who meet the circulation specifications set by 
each publication. Subscriptions from people we believe would not 
benefit from the editorial and advertising content of the magazine are 
declined. Last year we discouraged more than 22,000. 
Expiration and renewal procedures established by the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations are a built-in device that continually 
purges the list. There’s even an unconditional, money-back 
guarantee to catch any unhappy subscribers before expiration. 
And still our circulation grows. Why? We believe the big 
reason is our editorial philosophy. When you want busy men 
to spend time and money on a magazine, you must deliver 
more business news, useful facts, deeper interpretation. 
This kind of editorial content attracts the kind of readers 
that count with advertisers . . . the kind that want a 
magazine enough to pay for it. 
That’s the only kind we have. 


a. McGraw-Hill 
wer were ry. 





fuses 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
330 WEST 42nd ST., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


Selected and bought by men in industry who 
want the best in editorial service. 
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Get your IM Encyclopedia of Marketing booklets for permanent reference 


The 18 most recent installments in the IM Encyclopedia of Marketing 


series, including the one on government marketing information, which begins 


on page 62 of this issue, are available in handy 6x9” booklet form for filing in 


your permanent reference library. 


Cost of Encyclopedia reprints: any 10, 50¢ each; up to 50, 40¢ each; up 


to 100, 32%¢ each; over 100, 25¢ each. To facilitate handling, please use 


coupon on page 127. Remittance must accompany order under $2. 


@R501 How to change a trademark 
. . by Samuel G. Michini. 


6502 A system for organizing a 
marketing library . . by Howard 
G. Sawyer. 


8503 A checklist guide to profitable 
marketing . . prepared by Stewart, 
Dougall & Associates. 


@R504 A basic guide to better tech- 
nical publicity . . by Peter J. B. 
Stevens. 


@R505 A basic guide to marketing 
for the smaller company .. by 
Charles E. St. Thomas. 


IM ENCYCLOPEDIA .. 
continued from p. 76 


price sheet is necessary regardless 
of whether other types are used or 
not. It is important, then, that it be 
laid out carefully with particular 
attention to detail. General price 
sheets can be confusing if explana- 
tions are inadequate or exceptions 
not carefully spelled out for the 
reader. 

Finally, it is sometimes: advisable 
to illustrate a general price sheet. 
This can be helpful where products 
or product type designations tend 
to be confusing because of complex- 
ity or similarity. Illustrations are 

ne more factor that contributes to- 

rd quick identification for the 
er. 
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@R506 A basic guide to communi- 
cating facts and figures . . by John 
James. 


@R507 A basic guide to planning, 
developing, producing and distrib- 
uting engineering handbooks . . by 
Harry Baum. 


8508 A basic guide to low-budget 
films . . by Don Nestingen. 


6509 A basic guide to developing 
publicity . . by Bernard E. Ury. 


8510 A basic guide to business an- 
niversary celebrations . . by Etna 
M. Kelley. 


Unified Literature 


A company’s sales literaturé di- 
versifies and accumulates over 
the years. Concepts incorporated in 
individual product bulletins at one 
period in a company’s growth, for 
example, may have changed by the 
time a different type of literature, 
say a condensed catalog, is pro- 
duced—and further changed when 
a general catalog comes along. 

I believe the writers of a com- 
pany’s basi¢ sales literature—prod- 
uct bulletins, condensed catalogs, 
general catalogs etc.,—should strive 
for an over-all unity, as far as pos- 
sible. Each type of literature should 
be self-sufficient in itself, but it also 
should be designed so that it can be 
integrated with the other types. An 
individual product bulletin, for ex- 


$511 A basic guide to international 
advertising . . by Braxton Pollard. 


6512 A minimum plan for indus- 
trial marketing research . . by J. 
Wesley Rosberg. 


@513 A basic guide to the common 
methods of pre-testing ads . . by 
N. Bruce Bagger. 


6514 A basic guide to managing 
salesmen . . by William J. Tobin. 


$515 Basic duties of the modern 
sales department . . by Eugene J. 
Kelley and William Lazer. 


$516 How to sell through industrial 
distributors . . by Howard G. Saw- 
yer. 


6517 A basic guide to writing in- 
dustrial advertising copy .. by 
Arnold Andrews. 


6518 How to get marketing infor- 
mation from the government . . by 
Maxwell R. Conklin. 


8519 A basic guide to preparing 
better sales literature .. by Lyndon 
E. Pratt. 


ample, should serve equally well as 
a component of a general catalog. 


Summary 


he amount of reading matter 
confronting the average indus- 
trial engineer or buyer today is for- 
midable. Anything that can be done 
in your sales literature to make his 
task easier will benefit you, too. 
Industrial sales literature involves 
a lot of time, work and expense, 
even when poorly executed. Why 
not put into it that extra attention 
to detail; that imaginative effort that 
will make it superior? Well ex- 
pressed facts cleanly laid out, with 
a heavy pencil on the superfluous 
and a sharp eye on the ultimate pur- 
pose, will present your story better 
and at less cost. ® 





Recommended . .. approved... 
requisitioned . . . called local 
office. These are typical buying 
actions taken by industry's 
top buyers after consulting 
manufacturers’ catalogs 

in Sweet's. These catalogs give 
buyers and specifiers the 
product facts they must have 
when buying needs arise. More 
than 80 buying-action studies 
in six basic industrial and 
construction markets document 
the buying activity a catalog 

in Sweet’s can produce for 
your products. Your Sweet's 
Representative will gladly review 
the results of these studies 
with you. Sweet's Catalog 
Service, Division of F. W. Dodge 
Corp., 119 W. 40th St., 

New York, N. Y. 





If you’re a pro—and proud of it—you get 
deep personal satisfaction in businesspaper 
advertising. You know you’re doing man’s 


work when you produce advertising that 
will make hard-headed businessmen sit up 
and take notice . . . in businesspapers. 
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—__ aneernnaecnenge tt , 
Advertising Manager, Detroit Corporation . . . Photo on location by Arnold Newman 


Advertising in businesspapers means business 


as any advertising man who knows his business will tell you — because 


THO, 


men who read businesspapers mean business | @: 


. 
Surat 


good business advertising works best in a good businesspaper—an ABC-audited, bought-and-paid-for ABP paper. 
THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS « 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y.* 201 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois * 1004 National Press Bidg., Washington 4, D. C. 











In Auditing, Maybe Buyers 
Get What They Deserve 


dey The recent action of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations’ policy committee in recommending 
to the board that all references to unpaid circula- 
tion be taken out of the business paper statement, 
got me thinking about the business paper auditing 
situation. 

You may recall that in recent months there 
have been a good many talks and discussions, and 
some actions—all of which expressed interest in 
the possibility of developing a single audit for 
business papers, and some of which seemed to 
point pretty definitely toward a developing ABC 
policy under which more information, rather than 
less, would have been supplied about the unpaid 
portion of ABC business paper members’ circula- 
tion. 

Now—as a result of the ABC’s most recent 
board meeting—all of this previous conversation 
and discussion has been washed down the drain, 
and the ABC seems on the point of doing a com- 
plete about-face on this issue. 

One over-all business paper auditing organiza- 
tion may not be an absolute essential, but it’s a 
cinch that half a dozen of them, all operating dif- 
ferently, don’t make much sense either. And that’s 
what seems to be happening right now. From the 
standpoint of the advertising buyer, business pa- 
per auditing is like having a half dozen different 
scales for weighing your purchases—each provid- 
ing a different answer. 

ABC’s great cornerstone, under which it was or- 
ganized and under which it has operated all these 
years, is the fact that the sellers voluntarily agreed 
to place control of the organization in the hands of 
the buyers. To that end, the ABC was set up with 
a board of directors representing every segment of 
the membership, but with a majority of the board 
always composed of the representatives of adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies. 

The theory was—and is—that buyers would set 
the policy, and that all honest and legitimate 
sellers were glad to have them do so in this area, 
because reasonable policies which proved useful to 
buyers could be expected to work to the long-run 
advantage of legitimate sellers as well. 

What bothers me is that this theory of ABC op- 
eration no longer squares with the facts. Adver- 
tisers and agencies still hold the majority of places 


on the ABC board of directors, it is true; but it’s 
quite clear that they are no longer effectively 
setting ABC policy. The reason is that there is no 
requirement for a quorum of the board based on 
the divisions they represent. Hence, if the board 
members representing the buyers don’t show up 
at board meetings, and the board members repre- 
senting the sellers do, policy is set by the sellers 
and not by the buyers. 

In the case of the latest ABC move, for example, 
there is extremely good reason to believe that a 
decision affecting only the business paper mem- 
bers and the users of business paper space was not 
made by the buyers, nor even by the business pa- 
pers themselves—but by the representatives of 
other media, notably newspapers and magazines! 

I have discussed this state of affairs at odd mo- 
ments, over the years, with various ABC board 
members. They usually shrug their shoulders. “To 
the ABC director representing the newspaper or 
magazine or business paper members, being a 
member of the ABC board is extremely impor- 
tant,” one of them told me. “They never miss a 
meeting, except for illness. Practically nothing in 
their business life is more important to them and 
their companies than their work on the ABC 
board. 

“But with advertiser members and agency mem- 
bers, serving on the ABC board is a kind of thank- 
less sideline. So if they have a conflict between an 
ABC board meeting and something that seems 
more directly important to their own companies, 
you can guess how the conflict is resolved.” 

Yes, we can understand this all right. But that 
doesn’t mean we have to condone it. It seems to me 
(no doubt unreasonably) that a man who lets 
himself be elected to the ABC board as a repre- 
sentative of the advertiser or agency division and 
who does not subsequently make every effort short 
of the heroic to attend every meeting, and to be 
completely familiar with all problems coming be- 
fore the board, is deserving of serious censure. 

And this is getting pretty close to what really 
bothers me. I am just about convinced that a fair 
proportion of ABC board members representing 
advertisers and agencies take their board mem- 
bership lightly because they take the whole con- 
cept of auditing lightly. They profess to be con- 
cerned about how auditing is done, and by whom, 
but I wonder if they really are. 

I wonder especially when I see advertising for 
their member companies and for their agencies’ 
clients appearing in publications that don’t provide 
any kind of impartial, certified count of the num- 
ber of copies they deliver. I wonder seriously if 
audited circulation really means anything to them 
at all . . and then I wonder if there is much point 
to the publisher worrying about audits, and paying 
the very substantial costs of having them done 
(including the enormous extra cost of internal 
record-keeping) if the buyers don’t really pay any 
attention to them. (For more on audits, read “Do 
advertisers care?” by G. D. Crain, Jr., p. 198.) 
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METHOD AND SCOPE OF ilp STUDY 


Erdos and Morgan Research Service of New York City was commissioned by The Oil and 
Gas Journal to conduct a readership and duplication study among a representative number 
of buyer-prospects in the petroleum industry. This study was to be sufficiently large to 
guarantee stability and statistical accuracy for breakdowns in all divisions of the industry 
and in the major occupational groups within each division. 

Twenty large companies were asked to participate in this study by furnishing 500 names of 
oil men they knew to have authority or influence in the purchase of equipment and services 
in the petroleum industry. These participating companies in no way influenced or approved 
the survey techniques employed by Erdos and Morgan. 

The 20 lists were assembled, alphabetized and duplications were removed. A random 
sample of 6,000 was then selected. Two mailings were made, and an aggregate return of 
77% received, or a usable return of 4,546. Reading habits of these 4,546 men formed the 
basis for the readership and duplication data presented in the 20-company study shown 
herein. 

The 20 companies who participated are listed at the left: 





of evaluating 
advertising efficiency 





publication to them. 





A FEW OF THE HIGHLIGHTS 
The Oil and Gas Journal received nearly twice as many mentions as the second highest publication. 
Three out of four respondents stated that The Oil and Gas Journal was the one most helpful 


The Oil and Gas Journal is read by 734 respondents who read no other publication. 


Very detailed breakdown of duplication data is available in 20 categories (4 occupational groups 
and 4 major divisions of the industry, with 1 breakdown covering all respondents in all divisions.) 


Nothing so complete and thorough has ever been done in the petroleum industry before. 








THIS IS iP 


Stripped to its hard core, I/TP provides a dramatic 
way of portraying how the Law of Diminishing 
Returns works in advertising. It is a measure of the 
reader-prospects an advertiser may expect from the 
leading publication, as well as the duplicated and 
unduplicated reader-prospects that result when the 
second, third, or even the fourth publication is 
added to a schedule. 

Putting it another way, with I/TP scores available 
on all publications in a given field, an advertiser 
may study different combinations of magazines and, 
thereby, measure (with great reliability) the effi- 
ciency of his advertising dollar for each combination. 
1/TP differs from conventional duplication studies 
in that one very important dimension has been 
added. This is the measure of readers (not recipients) 
an advertiser may expect out of each 1,000 prospects. 
That’s I/TP itself — Impressions per Thousand 
Prospects. 

From a mathematical standpoint, it is absolutely 
necessary to relate readership to some common de- 


nominator in order to calculate advertising efficiency 
for each magazine and each combination of maga- 
zines. The common denominator of 1,000 is the most 
convenient. Expressions in terms of “Impressions per 
Thousand Prospects” should never be related to cir- 
culation figures, because these are based upon 
customer-prospects, not sheer circulation numbers. 
I/TP goes far beyond a circulation statement. It does 
not measure the people who receive the magazine, 
but it measures those who read it regularly. It also 
offers a guarantee that these regular readers are 
buyers-prospects of equipment and services in our 
industry. There is no such guarantee that men in- 
cluded on circulation statements are all of this 
caliber as there is in I/TP calculations. 

An Oil and Gas Journal Representative* will be glad 
to explain how easily this new I/TP tool can work 
for you, how you can determine the efficiency of 
your present advertising program, and how you can 
make substantial increases in advertising efficiency 
through the use of the thoroughly reliable I/TP 
index now available on all petroleum publications. 


* ASK HIM FOR A COPY OR WRITE THE OIL & GAS JOURNAL DIRECT 
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J&L ads to perform 


major portion of sales job 


Starting next year Jones & Lamson 
will buy more space in fewer (by 
about one-half) publications. The 
objective: to have advertising do the 
basic sales groundwork traditionally 
expected of the sales force. J&L says 
that the 1961 ads, in addition to con- 
taining more copy, will be materially 
different in character and appeal 
from those currently running. 


Gig@y Jones & Lamson Machine Co. is out to prove 
that advertising can perform a much greater por- 
tion of the selling function than it is generally de- 
signed to perform. 

Starting in 1961, the Springfield, Vt., manufac- 
turer will expect its ads to do much of the work 
now being done by salesmen—and do it more eco- 
nomically. 

According to Jordan D. Wood, Jones & Lamson’s 
marketing services manager, “We have reasoned 
that advertising must reach out and close doors, 
rather than open them, for the sales function. In 
other words, we must now create selective and 
pre-conditioned interest in our company and its 
products, and do the basic sales groundwork the 
salesman has been traditionally expected to do for 
sO many years.” 

He said that the reasons for J&L’s new emphasis 


Continued on page 89 
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a TOP MACHINE TOOL PROD 
A REVOLUTIONARY LEASING PLAN 
REQUIRING NO CAPITAL OUTLAY ae 
NO PURCHASE OPTION OR OBLIGA * 
OF TRADITIONAL LEASING RAT 
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*ROFITIVITY LEASING PLAN® 
nes & Lamson Machine Company, 517 Clinton 
Street, Springfield, Vermont 


Grinder © Once! Comparators @ Theat 








Brand-new! A tully automatic tracing lathe 








More to come . . J&L is currently running “‘impact’’ ads 
(four consecutive right-hand pages) in American Machin- 
ist, Iron Age, Machinery, Production, Steel and Tooling 
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& Production; but these are just a sampling of what's to 
come. Shown are two pages of four-page insertion J&L 
used to promote its new lease plan (IM, March, p. 50). 











inquiries... RESULTS OR RUBBISH? 


Having earned the title ‘“‘No. 1 Inquiry-Producer” in the 
metalworking industry, MODERN MACHINE SHOP asked itself, 
“How good are these inquiries?” 


We took the inquiries received by 120 MODERN MACHINE SHOP 
advertisers . . . went directly to their sources and asked, 
“You inquired about this product, then what did you do?” 


Tabulated, the facts were amazing! 15.6% had bought... 
33.2% were considering buying. 48.8% answers analyzed 
represented actual or potential sales! Advertising that pro- 
duces inquiries of this quality puts good sales prospects 
right in the palm of your hand... gives your advertising 
dollar real sales value, 


am ( 


PUT YOUR MONEY WHERE YOUR MARKET IS... IN 


The MODERN MACHINE SHOP inquiry-analysis proves that the 
title ‘‘No. 1 Inquiry-Producer’’ translates to quality as well 
as quantity. It reaffirms the MODERN MACHINE SHOP phi- 
losophy that advertising that sells is a by-product of vitally 
important editorial material when it is addressed to the 
production men who buy and influence buying. And since 
when has your advertising dollar had a more important job 
than to actively promote sales? 


Largest Circulation in Metalworking........over 54,000 
Most Complete Plant Coverage........more than 36,000 


only $7.13 


Lowest Cost Per Thousand Circulation 


a moder 
: machin 
modern machine shop 


431 Main St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Also publishers of PRODUCTS FINISHING and Products Finishing DIRECTORY 
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Product Design & Development’s M-A-P 
offers you the only 


MONTHLY ANALYSIS 


of design engineers’ product interests 


Imagine knowing exactly what products design engineers want to buy 
from one month to the next. 

Think what it could mean to your salesmen . . . marketing team... 
production heads . . . advertising people to have a statistical breakdown 
of the design engineer’s product needs. This breakdown is available by 
product classification and by the geographic location of these design 
engineers. Further analysis can reveal a breakdown by type of industry. 

Every month more than 10,000 of these men confirm their product 
interests by writing to PD&D. They usually want additional information 
on five or more separate products. 

This up-to-the-minute product interest guide is “stored” in Univac 
and is available to you through PD&D’s M-A-P—the most comprehensive 
Marketing Assistance Program ever developed to help you sell the design 
engineer. 

Inquiry analysis is only one of the M-A-P tools you can put to work 
immediately. By its very nature, PD&D is a valuable, low-cost marketing 
aid. Because it blankets the design engineering and research and develop- 
ment functions throughout the entire OEM, you can search for new 
markets and test product potentials while you sell with your advertisement 
in PD&D. Case histories on advertisers and readers, product research 
studies, direct-mail help, reprint service, and merchandising aids are 
all part of the M-A-P package. 

Combined with the editorial excellence and quality-controlled circula- 
tion of Product Design & Development, M-A-P is today’s most dynamic 
key to selling the men who are creating tomorrow’s products. Talk to 
your PD&D representative now. 


Chilton 


COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56th Streets- Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
Telephone: SHerwood 8-2000 


PRODUCT DESIGN & DEVELOPMENT 
has a national circulation of over 45,000 
product designers. It serves the design 
engineering and R&D functions in virtually 
every industry. Published monthly, PD&D's 
only editorial content is descriptions of new 
or improved materials, component parts, 
and R&D equipment. It regularly produces 
over 60,000 sales leads per issue. 














DESIGN & DEVELOPMENT 
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“They knew about it... why didn’t 1?” am 


It’s easy to single out the “man in the dark”—the man and field sales-service personnel. They are important to 


who doesn’t read the News. their industry, and they're important to ‘you. 


He seldom takes the initiative. He contributes little to News readers rely on the only weekly newspaper of the 


problem-solving sessions. He’s rarely in the picture when industry for authoritative, current facts about residential, 
5 : a « 


. commercial and industrial air conditioning, heating anc 
important decisions are made. “ ng ating and 


; ; A refrigeration. Because theyre informed week-by-week 
But to the over 22,000 influential subscribers of Ai Pie ; : ; : 
of changing trends and happenings vital to their progress, 


ConpbiTIONING, Heatinc & REFRIGERATION News, there’s they're equipped to act! 


not a shadow of a doubt about what's going on in their ae 
wae eit. Why not let the publication that does the most for the 
fast-growing, fast-moving industry! & ; 
t , men who specify and purchase your kind of products 

These are the men whose daily activities make the weekly and services do the most for you? 
headlines in the News. They are equipment manufac- Your News Representative has all the facts and figures 
turers, consulting engineers and architects; service and you need to shed some strong light on effective, selective 


installation contractors, dealer executives, distributors advertising in your most important markets. See him soon, 





HEATING & REFRIGERATION : 
450 WEST FORT STREET, DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN ——_ = MARKETS FIELDS 


@ | 


Reaching these | Serving these 


AIR CONDITIONING a 7S THE ONLY WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 


e Air Conditioni e Residential 
CHICAGO: . 5s. 134 South LoSolle Street, FRanklin 2-8643-4. «he igus ee 


LOS ANGELES: 4710 Crenshaw Bivd., AXminister 2-9501. © Refri ti a‘ tech 
CRN. 450 West Fort Street, WOodward 2-0924. ities no tat ance 


e Heating ¢ Commercial 


ha NEW YORK: ........521 Fifth Avenue, MUrray Hill 2-1928-9. 
out 
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JONES & LAMSON .. 


continued from p. 84 


on advertising were: “a larger market, more 
plants, more ‘team’ decisions, and many more peo- 
ple who can no longer afford the time to sit down 
and listen to J&L salesmen deliver a pitch on our 
products.” 

“Therefore,” said Mr. Wood, “we have concluded 
that somehow the salesman’s job must be made 
‘bite-sized,’ amenable to being handled in the face 
of the tougher conditions.” 

He added, “We are not alone in this regard; 
many other industrial manufacturers face the same 
problem.” 


Media list cut . . In order to carry out its plan, 
J&L will cut the number of publications in which 
it now advertises by about one-half; running 
more insertions in the business papers it does use. 

Mr. Wood said that J&L now invests about 
$220,000 of its approximately $400,000 ad budget 
in media. He expects to substantially increase 
these figures in 1961. 

Here are the 22 domestic publications in which 
the company now advertises: American Machinist, 
Automatic Machining, Automation, Business Week, 
Canadian Machinery, Electronics, Factory, Grind- 
ing & Finishing, Industrial Quality Control, Iron 
Age, Machine & Tool Blue Book, Machine Pro- 
duction & Canadian Supply, Machinery, Metal- 
working, Mill & Factory, Modern Machine Shop, 
Production, Steel, Tool Engineer, Tooling & Pro- 
duction, Wall Street Journal and Western Ma- 
chinery & Steel World. 

J&L also advertises in five foreign publications, 
four directories and Sweet’s Machine Tool File. 
These will be unaffected by the plan. 

By using only about half of the 22 domestic 
publications in which it now advertises, J&L ex- 
pects to run 60 or 72 pages per publication per 
year, instead of 12 pages or 24 half-pages annually. 
Mr. Wood said he hopes to dominate advertising in 
the field. 


New approach needed. . In explaining J&L’s 
plan to buy more space in fewer publications, Mr. 
Wood said conventional industrial advertising 
would not create selective and pre-conditioned 
interest in J&L and its products. 

He stated, “No industrial advertiser, including 
Jones & Lamson, can afford to invest the sort of 
money that massive impact or dimensional adver- 
tising would require in its list of media presently 
being used. And there is the truism that there are 
too many potentially good publications on the 
market for covering our customers.” 

Mr. Wood also told IM that in addition to hav- 
ing more copy than present ads, the 1961 ads will 
have to be intrinsically different if they are to 
make the salesman’s job “bite-sized.” 

He explained that the ads, in order to educate 
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Different approach . . J&L says its 1961 ads will be 
materially different from those running this year. A cur- 
rent J&L ad is show here. 


and pre-condition, must be more informative and 
contain more specifications and more case mate- 
rial. The ads must answer most of the buyers’ 
questions, he said. 


‘Scramble!’ .. J&L informed the media involved 
with a letter sent to the publications’ local sales- 
men. Mr. Wood told the media men that J&L and 
its agency, Henry A. Loudon Advertising, Boston, 
would select publications in this manner: 

@ Each interested publication must complete the 
Association of Industrial Advertisers new media 
data form. (Mr. Wood is a long-time active mem- 
ber of the AIA, and is currently in charge of the 
association’s company membership plan commit- 
tee—IM, July, p. 150). 

@ Individual appointments with publication repre- 
sentatives will begin Sept. 19. These meetings are 
not mandatory. 

@ Whether or not a publication makes an indi- 
vidual presentation, it is requested to give J&L a 
one-page summary of what it considers to be the 
crucial factors in the choice of media. 

Mr. Wood also told the media men that he did 
not know the size of his next promotional budget, 
but that the new “dimensional” advertising ap- 
proach would go into effect “no matter what the 
size of the budget.” 7 
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a technology 
vital to the men 
you must sell in 


the aerospace industry | 


In the complex aerospace industry, 
advances in one technology fre- 
quently create problems in the appli- 
cation of other technologies. So each 
man who makes technical decisions 
must be able to relate developments in 
all technologies to their possible effects 
on his own assigned area of responsibility. 


In SPACE/AERONAUTICS your advertise- 
ments are read at the time your prospects 
are keeping abreast of technical advances— 
looking for answers to technical problems. 


That’s why ads in SPACE/AERONAUTICS 
offering products—systems—and cor- 
porate capabilities stimulate 
buying action. 


space /aeronautics 


/ the magazine of 


/ 


/ 
, 


aerc 


@ dynamics 
e electro-mechanics 


@ propulsion 
e electronics 
@ materials © pneumatics/hydraulics 
e structures e extreme environments 
@ guidance © ground support 


e testing e data processing 


A Conover-Mast Publication 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 





‘ORDER MAKERS’ . . 


Republic’s OMI plan 
aims at expanding 
stainless markets 





Republic Steel expects creative 
selling by graduates of its new 
million dollar training program 
will produce sales where none 


exist today. 


gy Making “order makers” out of 
order takers—that’s the goal of Re- 
public Steel Corporation’s newly- 
announced million-dollar sales train- 
ing program for its stainless steel 
distributors and their salesmen. 

The two-phase program, to be 
known as the Order Makers Insti- 
tute (for brevity, OMI), is designed 
not only to expand today’s major 
stainless steel markets, but also to 
create new market possibilities 
through specialized training of sales- 
men and educating the potential 
buyer to the ways stainless can 
serve him. 

“Phase One” of the program con- 
sists of a series of nine product ed- 
ucation and salesmanship confer- 
ences aimed at providing distribu- 
tors and their salesmen (and, in 
fact, nearly everyone in the distrib- 
utor organization who might have 
contact with customers) with useful 
information on stainless steel tech- 
nology, fabrication and applications, 
as well as sales techniques. 

Complete with motion pictures, 
flip charts and other visual aids as 
well as review literature and dis- 
cussions, the instruction sessions will 
teach creative selling by showing 
how a salesman can develop new 
orders for stainless by suggesting 
new applications, helping to solve 
fabrication problems and proposing 
economical stock-ordering proce- 
dures. Salesmen will learn about the 
three basic classes of stainless steel, 
how each performs, and how to 
tailor stainless to a particular job in 
terms of its engineering functions, 
end-use, cost, fabrication, and the 
current market conditions. Although 
they won’t graduate from the ses- 
sions as metallurgists or fabricating 
experts, they’ll be equipped with the 
proper tools to speak the customer’s 

Continued on page 94 
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HOW MANY 
MARKETS* 
FOR 
INDUSTRIAL 
ADHESIVES 
CAN YOU 
SEE 
IN THIS 


PICTURE 
? 


* This photo spotlights 10 major 

adhesives markets: Number one, of 
course, is the exciting new curtain wall 
construction of the building. In addi- 
tion are the many automotive and ap- 
parel —. Hidden from view 
an the building are many other uses. 
For example, air conditioning, floor 
coverings, furniture, office appliances 
and equipment. (Even the dent in the 
car will be repaired with an adhesive- 
bended metallic compound!) 
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YOU CAN 
REACH 
THEM ALL AS 
A SINGLE 
GREAT 
MARKET 
IN 
ADHESIVES 
AGE 


Today, there are adhesives in prac- 
tically every product you see. And 
great and growing sales opportuni- 
ties for you if you sell industrial 
adhesives or adhesive products— 
or the materials, machinery, sup- 
plies, equipment, services used in 
making, shipping, storing or ap- 
plying adhesives! 


For in industry after industry, 
profit-minded manufacturers are 
using adhesives in increasing quan- 
tities: to cut costs . . . speed pro- 
duction ...save labor. ..improve 
products. And—with new devel- 
opments in adhesive chemistry 
and technology, production tech- 





niques, handling and application 
occurring almost daily —adhesives 
are literally creating revolutionary 
new products... unheard-of man- 
ufacturing processes. 


And now this industry-spanning, 
economy-wide market is bonded 
together into a single, sellable unit. 
By Adhesives Age! The only mag- 
azine devoted specifically and ex- 
clusively to the specialized prob- 
lems of adhesives: manufacture, 
research, development, technol- 
ogy, application, storage, market- 
ing and sales. 


That is why Adhesives Age can 
take your story to the entire ad- 
hesives market—companies that 
use adhesives in their own pro- 
duction and packaging, or re-sell 
them in conjunction with their 
products... all types of adhesives 
manufacturers . . . suppliers of 
materials, equipment and services 
for the application, packaging, 
production and transportation of 
adhesives. 


Here—in Adhesives Age—is a big, 
new market; yours for the selling! 


PALMERTON PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
101 WEST 3ist ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





FACTS ABOUT THE 
ADHESIVES MARKET 


e A multi-million-dollar-a-year in- 
dustry—and growing fast! 


e Covers over 40 major adhesives 
consuming industries. 


e Annually consumes several million 
pounds of nine basic types of adhe- 
sives: thermosetting synthetic resin, 
thermoplastic synthetic resin, natural 
and synthetic rubber, cellulose and 
starch, natural resin and oil, water- 
soluble gum, animal or fish origin 
materials, protein and derivatives, in- 
organic compounds. 


e Researched for Adhesives Age by 
Mills Shepard . . . with comprehensive 
readership reports available on edi- 
torial and advertising. 

e Covered by Adhesives Age’s 10,000 
circulation among men in carefully 
selected major user companies — and 
adhesives manufacturers. 


e A full page, every-month schedule 
in Adhesives Age costs only $4,200 
for an entire year—$350 a page. 


For more facts about this important 
growth market and the only publi- 
cation edited to serve it, call your 
Adhesives Age representative or fill 
out and mail this coupon. 

oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es es es 


ADHESIVES AGE 
101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 


I’m interested. Please send: 


() Adhesives Age— Market and 
Magazine 

(-] Adhesives Age Fact File 

(-] Readership Study #1 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


CITY__§__.ZONE___ STATE 
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YOUR 
message 
gets 
inside the 
$6.5-Billion 
ceramic 
field 
FASTEST 





The Bulletin is the one ceramic maga- 
zine that provides complete coverage 
of the field both horizontally and ver- 
tically. It is the official organ of the 
American Ceramic Society, and as 
such is the “bible” of ceramists, 
whether they are management men, 


production people or researchers. 


AND CB’s circulation tops 7,400... 
the largest paid circulation in the 
field! Get the full facts on Ceramic 
Bulletin, and on the ceramic field as 
an industry market . .. request your 
copy of “Scope and Size of Ceramic 


Production in the United States.” 


AMERICAN CERAMIC 
SOCIETY 


a) 
say ‘] 


eramic 


B 
ulletin | 


4055 N. High St., Columbus 14, Ohio 
AMherst 8-8645 
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Lecture on film . 
via motion picture lecture. 


Republic. . 


continued from p. 91 


language, give him better service, 
and thus increase their sales. 

To “Phase Two” of OMI is con- 
signed the task of pre-selling the 
product to potential stainless cus- 
tomers—designers, fabricators and 
consumers—through a series of color 
films. “The New World of Stainless 
Steel” will be directed to the men 
who make the decisions on mate- 
rials specifications—architects, en- 
gineers, builders, designers, etc. A 
second film, aimed at the buying 
public, is planned for showings in 
clubs, schools, theaters and on tele- 
vision. Others on machining and 
fabricating will be made available 
to shopmen, technical associations 
and trade schools. 

The OMI program was developed 
after a survey by trained interview- 
ers from an outside agency who 
visited over a third of Republic’s 
distributors as well as their custom- 
ers to unearth distributor sales 
problems and customer comments 
on the salesmanship they were sub- 
jected to. 

Kick-off announcement of the 
OMI program came June 2 in Cleve- 
land when 150 key distributor rep- 
resentatives met at the Sheraton 
Hotel to view a film outlining the 
program’s development, content and 
purpose, and featuring Republic’s 


. Prof. Carl Zopffe tells salesmen what makes stainless ‘stainless’ 


president, T. F. Patton; the assistant 
vice-president-sales, L. S. Hamaker; 
and Alloy Steel Division’s manager 
of sales, C. E. Roberts. 

The success of two earlier sales 
training programs by Republic— 
for its Pipe and Truscon Divisions— 
augurs well for the stainless OMI. 
During the pipe program, sales 
jumped $750,000 a month for one 
line alone: butt weld pipe. With the 
Truscon program, sales increased by 
more than 25%, despite a concurrent 
drop in all construction material 
sales, including those of Truscon’s 
competitors. « 





He’s been a little hard to get along 
with ever since they named him Copy 
Chief. 














LL-ACTIVITY! 


You'll find real meaning in this phrase when you measure these stand- 
out Miller Freeman journals against the job you want to do in 

the pulp, paper and paperboard industry. Selling the U.S. market? 
PULP & PAPER gives you unequalled coverage, with more than 
8,000 paid circulation selectively balanced with major production 

areas. Selling anywhere else? PULP & PAPER INTERNATIONAL 
selectively reaches key management readers in plants all over the world. 
Both books feature crisp, first-hand reporting in easy-reading big 
format. Internationally or in the United States, count on these two 
Pe er One Miller Freeman journals for the big assist in your selective selling. 


370 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


Serving industry constructively since 1902 





ARE YOU REACHING THE ENTIRE 





HEAVY CONSTRUCTION MARKET? 


RYAS 


2-WAY BREAKDOWN 
OF CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT 
DEALER SALES... 


iT SHOWS WHO 
BUYS EQUIPMENT 


Sources: Surveys by Associated Equipmen 
Distributors and Conover-Mast. 


Vital point of any selling cam- 
paign is to reach contractors of all 
sizes — the many small firms as 
well as the few large ones. 


That’s because smaller contractors: 


¢ Buy more equipment per 
employee. 

¢ Buy more equipment in propor- 
tion to yearly contract volume. 

¢ Buy more equipment in total. 


SMALL CONTRACTORS 


Surprising, isn’t it? But con- 
tracting is an unusual business, 
not like most other industrial 
fields. Here there are no mas- 
sive customers to dominate the 
market. 

What you find is a complex of 
tens of thousands of companies. 
Most of them modest in size, 
family owned, and operating in a 
local area. 


SURVEY DATA SHOWS SMALL FIRMS MAKE TWO-THIRDS 
OF CONTRACTOR EQUIPMENT PURCHASES 
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GOVERNMENTS 22 % 


& 


INDUSTRIALS, OHLITIES 


RIPPERS. Small contractors own 1.61 per 100 
employees; medium-size firms, 0.37; large 
firms, 0.31. 


For successful selling to contrac- 
tors you should: 


1. Maintain contact with medium- 
size and large firms for multiple- 
unit sales. 


2. Put more effort into reaching 
the small firms whose single-unit 
purchases add up to contracting’s 
mass market. 


Advertising to the proper bal- 
ance of large, medium-size, and 
small contractors is the most 
effective way to help your local 
dealers. 





REMEMBER: Groups outside of contracting make up other half of market 





People who sell construction 
equipment — the local dealers — 
know that half of every sales 
dollar comes from outside of con- 
tracting. 


WELDING EQUIPMENT. Owned by 64% of 
contractors, 84% of materials producers, 75% 
of county governments, 80% of loggers and 
miners. 


The same type of machine used 
by contractors often finds heavy 


use by government units, utilities, 
strip miners, materials producers, 
loggers, and many other groups. 
And these latter customers share 
the same basic needs and problems 
as contractors. 


To dealers, it’s all one big market. 
The buyers are simply consumers. 
What they do with the product 
makes no difference from the 
sales point of view. 


Alert manufacturers aid their 
dealers by advertising to the en- 
tire construction market—not just 
bits and pieces of it. Their aim is 
to get across the sales message to 
every group that can use the 
product. 

Recently, Conover-Mast and 
Ross Federal Research Corp. con- 
ducted a highly detailed survey of 
the inventories of 2,069 organiza- 


tions (all sizes) using construction 
equipment. The following result 
is typical: 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
Customer Groups Percent of Units Owning 
Contractors 
Producers of Materials. .. . 
Industrials, Utilities 
Logging, Mining 
Municipalities 
Counties 
States 


For complete statistics on this 
and 137 other products, write for 
your copy of How to Blueprint the 
Market for Construction Equip- 
ment and Materials. It’s free for 
the asking. 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT covers all buying groups 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
started 11 years ago with a simple 
but potent idea: toserve all groups 
that buy equipment and related 
products. We’ve been thriving on 
that basis ever since. 


Other magazines may specialize 
in parts of the market. But no 
other covers the entire market the 
way CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
does 


DUMP TRUCKS. Owned by 70% of contractors, 
92% of city governments, 91% of counties, 
87% of materials producers. 


Take contractors for instance: 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
reaches more contracting firms 
of all sizes 


Source: Data released by the magazine named. 
Then examine our personnel 
coverage in the non-contractor 


buying groups: 


Municipal Governments. . 3,725 
Other Governments ... . 5,465 
Producers of Materials. . . 3,633 


Mining, Logging, etc. . . . 3,238 
Industrials, Utilities, etc. . 2,733 


With this breadth comes qual- 
ity. Local equipment dealers hand- 
pick the readers of CONSTRUCTION 
EQuIPMENT — based on their own 


sales contacts. Only the men who 
make buying decisions can get on 
the list. 


Advertising in CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT is your quickest way 
to reach the entire construction 
market. Try it, and judge by re- 
sults. 


Construction 


aga 
Equipment 


MAGAZINE 
205 East 42nd St. New York 17 
A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
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Back in 1939, when he pitched for 
Boston, Elden Auker had plenty 
of control. He still does, but now 


it’s of an efficient sales force. 


Pitcher turned marketing vp 
tosses out selling tips 


About the author 





@ Elden L. Auker, vice-president of 
Bay State Abrasive Products Co., 
Westboro, Mass., was born and 
reared in a little town in western 
Kansas called Norcatur. After high 
school he went to Kansas State 
University, where he was a three- 
letter man (baseball, football and 
basketball). He received his degree 
in 1932. Immediately following 
gradution he reported to the Detroit Tigers. He spent a 
little over ao year in the minors, before being called up to 
the Tigers. He spent six years with the Tigers (1933-38), 
one with the Boston Red Sox (1939) and three with the 
St. Louis Browns (1940-42). 

In 1942, Mr. Auker “‘retired’’ to the grinding wheel 
business, and for the next 11 years he sold grinding 
wheels to the automotive industry in Detroit. Bay State 
hired him as sales manager in 1953, and three years 
later he was named marketing vice-president. 
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By Elden L. Auker @ Vice-President 
Bay State Abrasive Products Co., 
Westboro, Mass. 


fey Baseball and business are a lot alike. Here 
is what I mean. 

Many people ask me about my career as a big- 
league ballplayer. “What was it like pitching 
against the famous ones — Gehrig; Ruth; DiMag- 
gio; Foxx; Ott?” “How were the champions dif- 
ferent from the guys who were just good pros?” 

Well, there was always an extra tension in the 
air when you faced one of the headliners. And 
there was a lot of extra satisfaction when you 
managed to strike out a man like Joltin’ Joe or 
Jimmy Foxx. But, looking back over the years, 
the surprising thing is how often the big ones did 
strike out. They were human. They made mis- 
takes. They could be beaten. 

When you come right down to an analysis of 
baseball statistics, the actual percentage of differ- 

Continued on page 100 





The telephones never stopped ringing... 


The Iron Age usually hits Detroit every Thursday bright and early . . . But one week last 
year it didn’t make it. The telephones in the Detroit office were ringing when the office 
opened and they didn’t stop until the magazines arrived Friday morning. ..24 hours late. 
It seems that road construction outside of Buffalo halted mail trucks just long enough 
for the Detroit-bound copies of the Iron Age to miss their usual train. A re-routing plan 
put into effect for the duration of construction assured the on-time arrival of future issues. 
Our point is simply this: 
When did you last pick up the ’phone to complain about your business magazine arriv- 
ing a day late? 


THE IRON AGE « a chilton publication «+ 56th & chestnut streets + philadelphia 39, pa. 


IRON AGE 


a chilton publication 











How Lloyd Price increased 


grinding wheel life 500% 
at Albert Lea Foundry 


ii? 
BAY STATE 
ABRASIVES . 


emote as Mame Altre 








Case histories . 


. The majority of Bay State’s ads are case histories. The copy is crammed with 


all the facts and figures that show why the product did the job. 


Selling tips. . 


continued from p. 98 


ence between a big hitter and the dozens of mere- 
ly good batters was amazingly small. What made it 
important was the fact that it made the differenc« 
between winning or losing . . . whether it was the 
game, the pennant or the series. And what made 
the difference between a good player and a great 
one was simply consistency, the never-ending 
alertness and attention to detail that gradually 
piled up the slightly better records that went 
down in history. 


Hard work does it . . Boil it all down to the 
basic essence and it seems to be nothing more 
than plain, old-fashioned hard work that turns a 
talented performer into a champion. The top per- 
former—both in baseball and in business—gets to 
the top by using every ounce of every kind of 
ability he has, and by using the right ability at the 
right time 

The important characteristics of a “champion” 
salesman are essentially simple. He has to be able 
to learn; he has to be willing to learn; he has to be 
able to pass on what he has learned. 

We never hire a salesman who isn’t at least 
potentially an expert on abrasives. And, by the 
time he gets through our technical training 
courses plus experience in the field plus a never- 
ending series of refresher courses, he is either an 
expert or he’s found himself an easier way to 
make a living. 

The men who survive this process almost in- 
variably turn out to be not only highly competent 
from the technical point of view but also turn out 
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to be first class salesmen. Most of them would 
rate high on any list of personality checks. The 
reason for this, I believe, is that a man who 
knows his business thoroughly and who does his 
job thoroughly is bound to be a man with self- 
confidence. So he doesn’t need to be neurotic or 
mean or smart-alecky or any of the other things 
that can ruin a salesman’s personality. He can 
concentrate on coming up with the right answers 
and solving his customers’ problems. 


Not enough salesmen . . Well, there’s my sim- 
ple formula for building an efficient selling or- 
ganization. If I could just expand the number of 
men in the organization to a point where we 
could cover every good prospect in the United 
States, we wouldn’t have any further problems. 
But I can’t because there aren’t that many first- 
class men available. So, to make the most effec- 
tive possible use of the first-class men we have, 
we use a modern marketing technique called ad- 
vertising. 

Our products, like most industrial products, are 
not ordered by mail tomorrow as a result of an 
advertisement seen today. They are purchased “on 
the spot” only after a salesman’s call and, in most 
cases, repeated calls. Specific recommendations 
must be made on the job by trained specialists. 
There are exceptions to this, of course, and there 
are many instances to show where business has 
come as a result of only advertising. However, 
our advertising is designed, generally, to do but 
one thing and that is to offer help to the all-im- 
portant man on the scene—the salesman. How, 
then, should we help the salesmen? The answer 
is to repeat our name and our products in every 

Continued on page 102 





HOW ADS GENERATE BUYING 


ACTION FOR ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 








“When I saw the ad 
I was very pleased 
because I had been 
waiting for this.” 


Consulting Electrical Engineer 


The advertising stirred these men to buying 
action — and they don’t mind telling us. This 
finding is borne out again and again in the con- 
tinuing “Reader Feedback” studies conducted 
by ELectricaL CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTE- 
NANCE among its subscribers. Electrical men are 
alert for information to help them reach buying 
decisions. The statements quoted here are au- 
thentic and forceful evidence of the power of 
your advertising in ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION 
AND MAINTENANCE to create sales for your elec- 
trical products. 

The men quoted here are consulting electrical 
engineers. But electrical contractors and plant 
electrical engineers respond just as strongly to 
the ads, as shown in “Feedback” interview rec- 
ords. All three groups share the same job re- 
sponsibilities and interests: 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS .. . install 
electrical systems, but must handle design and 
maintenance problems as well. 

PLANT ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS ... main- 
tain electrical systems, but must be skilled also 
in design and installation. 

CONSULTING ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
. . . design electrical systems, and in doing so 
must solve installation and maintenance prob- 
lems. 

Only one publication serves the integrated 
job requirements of all three groups. Only 
ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 
attracts all three as paid subscribers! 


ELECTRICAL 
CONSTRUCTION 
AND MAINTENANCE 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


@ @ 





(WIRING DEVICES AD) 
“We use their receptacles, 
caps and connectors and 
I always look at their ads 
because I’m interested in 
anything new they may 
have. We'll continue to 
use them and recommend 
them to anyone.” 


Electrical Engineer, 
Architectural Co. 








(ELECTRIC HEATER AD) 

“We had a problem in- 
volving this type of 
equipment and the ad 
contained very valuable 
information for us. They 
have a local representa- 
tive whom we called in as 
a result of reading the ad. 
We selected the specific 
equipment from him.” 


house 
CHROMALOX has the answer 3 


Electrical Engineer, ard 


Consulting Firm i 
a. 











(CONTROL CENTER AD) 

“The number ‘8’ caught my eye. I have been complaining to 
their representatives about the fact they had no high motor 
control center, asking when they were coming out with one! 
When I saw this ad I was very pleased because I had been 
waiting for this. It is space saving for all controlled motors 
used in machines. We have contacted their representative. 
He brought us the circulars. We expect to obtain a working 
sample shortly.” 


Electrical Engineer, Architectural and Engineering Service 
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CUTLER-HAMMER 
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Selling tips.. 
continued from p. 100 


possible medium that we can afford. This includes 
metalworking magazines, direct mail, exhibitions, 
moving pictures, etc. Repeat, repeat, repeat, re- 
peat and repeat without a let-up. 

The success of this type of program is measured 
by the decreased length of time it takes the sales- 
man to get the order. Without advertising in all of 
its phases, undoubtedly the time span would be 
greater. How much greater it is practically im- 
possible to say and there is no method by which 
this can be accurately measured. 


Facts and more facts . . Our advertising is di- 
rected to those individuals within the metalwork- 
ing industry who have the greatest influerice in 
selecting a source of supply for our type of prod- 
ucts—those individuals with whom our salesmen 
make their daily contacts. The aim of our ads is to 
provide facts, and more facts to convince the 
buyers that our product will do something for him, 
his job, his company. 

There is no such thing as too much, or too little 
copy matter in an advertisement. The important 
thing is what is said and the manner in which it is 
said. Many of the most effective ads that have 
been produced have been all copy with little or no 
illustration. On the other hand, depending on the 
specific problem, good illustrations, layout and 
creative art treatment are extremely important. 
No hard and fast rule can be laid down in this 
matter. 


Every one of our ads tells the facts of a single 
case history in which one of our products has ac- 
complished the objective that is indicated by our 
company slogan, “better grinding at lower cost.” 
The copy is crammed with all the facts and fig- 
ures that show why this particular product did a 
better job. The illustrations are all straight tech- 
nical photographs or drawings, except that a pen- 
and-ink drawing of the field man who was re- 
sponsible for the job described in the copy is part 
of each ad. 


Helps get good men .. We find that distributors 
and good field men who might join our organiza- 
tion are affected by our advertising with the re- 
sult that we continue to build our strength through 
the acquisition of good, new men all the time. 

Once again, it all boils down to those small per- 
centages that add up to top-flight performance 
instead of run-of-the-mill performance. By choos- 
ing our people carefully and thoroughly, we get 
slightly, and sometimes sensationally, better prod- 
ucts and better field service. By putting a little 
extra thought and care into our advertising we 
demonstrate to our customers and prospects the 
fact that we are an exceptional organization, or at 
least we create the impression that there is some- 
thing unusual about our company and a trial run 
can easily show what it is. 

So, to go back to my original point, I believe 
that the key to an effective marketing program 
lies in thoroughness, in doing every job at maxi- 
mum power. That’s the way to be a marketing 
big-leaguer. ® 


Facts . . ‘The aim of our ads is to provide facts,’ says Mr. Auker. 





“Better grinding at lower enst to you — that’s ovr 
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are you 
using 
THESE 


communications 
methods... 


You can’t reach the railroads on a party line today! 
It takes modern communications to reach an indus- 
try moving so fast that it devours two billion dollars 
a year in materials and equipment! 

And in our mass production economy it is the 
railroads that are becoming mass production in 
transportation. 

This has been responsible for a huge upheaval in 
railroading. Just one part of this upheaval has been 
large scale conversion to microwave, radio, intercom, 
closed circuit TV, carrier ’phone, direct automatic 
intercity dialing and facsimile. 

To sell this new, mammoth market-on-the-move 


.»2tO0 reach . 


THIS 
market? 


Microwave repeater antenna 
on Santa Fe's Cushenbury Line. 


you too should use modern communications— 
Modern Railroads. 

Modern Railroads is keyed to this industry’s big 
swing in progress. Modern Railroads has been... 
and continues to be .. . the railroad publication that 
looks like progress, talks like progress, and builds 
confidence in the industry’s future as the mass pro- 
ducer of transportation. (Item: 24,785 circulation 
as against 10,343 of the second RR publication). 

Let us show you how Modern Railroads has 
truly become the dynamic image of this giant indus- 
try... why railroaders refer to us as the “modern 
boys!” 


QD op 


RAILROADS 201 x. Wells St. Chicago 6, 111. 


A Watson Publication — Publishers of Appliance Manufacturer and the Railroad Catalog File 
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Poland . . Sold $80,000 worth. 


Photo report: 


Could World’s wares exhibited 


a man 
lose his job 


at Chicago trade fair 


= There were industrial exhibits at 
the mammoth 1960 Chicago Interna- 
tional Trade Fair—they may have 
been few and hard to find, but they 


if he bought 
from you? 


When a man buys for his 


company, does he think, 
feel, and react just as he 
does when buying for 
himself? Can the same ad- 
vertising techniques be 
equally effective in moti- 


were there. 

IM sent a reporter over to the 
Navy Pier (23,000 sq. ft.) to get a 
picture story. He got the story . . 
along with two awfully sore feet. 


- ene 
vating him? There were five industrial exhibits 


by foreign manufacturers and about 
the same number of domestic indus- 
Continued on page 106 


If your advertising must 
influence commercial or 
industrial buying deci- 
sions, have it done by one 
of the very few complete- 
ly staffed advertising 
agencies devoted to these | i MET 
specialized techniques. a Al 
EXPORT C87 





U.S. A... One of five. 


Remember the name. 


0.S. Tyson and Company, Inc. 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y¥. 
MUrray Hill 9-3663 
RESEARCH « ADVERTISING « PUBLICITY 
For ideas to reduce your selling costs, 
read our study of “The Changing Role 
of Industrial Advertising.’”’ 18,000 
copies requested already. Phone Ext. 

74 or address Room 937. 


ra 
it 


Israel . . Good start. 
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THIS IS 
FROM PARAGRAPH 3 
OF THE DECEMBER, 1959, 
ABC STATEMENT 
OF THE ONLY 
PUBLICATION 
OF IT'S KIND 
IN THE 
WORLD... 


Factory 





3. BUSINESS tn ny pe OF TOTAL PAID SUBSCRIPTION CIRCULATION FOR THE NOVEMBER, 1959 ISSUE: 


Not verage for 6 months) 
Nore: _ Total paid 7B Drew a4 circulation of this issue was 1.13% greater than average total paid subscription cir- 
culation for period. 


ry 
, 1959 


. Manufacturing:* (For SIC Breakdown—See Below) .........scscsscereees dodaecoce . 
(a) Company Subscriptions 
(b) ar Officers: President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer & 
tis General Managers, Managers (entire organization), Owners & Partners 8,189 
c) Plant Other General 


Plant Executives .. 18,732 
(d) Plant Department Plant Engineers & 


Facto 


. Consulting Engineers, Consulting & Research Organizations 


" Seen erent Setncien, Bechve te tegen Equipment & Sup- 


é 
z 
t 
: 


10. 
TOTAL PAID SUBSCRIPTION CIRCULATION FOR TIIE NOV., 1959 ISSUE .... 


Only one business magazine aims its circulation only at the men who 
manage plant operations in all the manufacturing industries of America 

.. deals editorially only with the ideas and equipment and management 
techniques needed by such men. 


Of the 69,639 total paid circulation shown above for FACTORY’s Novem- 
ber 1959 issue, over 90% — 63,227 — is concentrated in manufacturing. 


Pick up a copy of FACTORY. See for yourself how it is devoted exclusively to 
helping these men improve all elements of their manufacturing operations. 


If your product can help them, too, doesn’t it make sense to consider 
advertising in FACTORY? 








Everyone's favorite 
reading... 


| SEN-BAK | 


is right at the top of 
SENBAK. 











Your customer’s name and address 
lead off your SENBAK message 

. which means that SENBAK 
gives your message personalized 
impact. 


And you get three-way pulling 
power. SENBAK gives you the 
name on the envelope . . . on the 
letterhead . . . on the reply card or 
envelope .. . with one addressing. 


Your saving on addressing alone 
will pay for the SENBAK package 
... and the extra pulling power of 
the SENBAK package is yours as 


a bonus. 


For samples, your free Direct Mail 
Idea Kit, and a free subscription 
to our continuing Direct Mail Idea 
Service, just return the coupon 
below. 

gC 

Dept.6, SENBAK 

1355 New York Ave., N.E., 

Washington 2, D.C. LA 9-1727 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me free, my SEN-BAK 
Mail Idea Kit, and enroll me as a sub- 
scriber to your Direct Mail Idea Service. 





Name (Please print) 








Title 





Company Name 





Street Address 





City Zone 
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Japan . . Steelmaker. 


Japan . . Prize microscope. 


TRADE FAIR.. 
continued from p. 104 


trial exhibits. Poland claims to 
have picked up $80,000 worth of 
signed orders for its heavy ma- 
chinery—along with $20,000 in or- 
ders for Polish sausage, cheese, 
bikes, radios, etc. 

Other countries with industrial 
exhibits spread out through the fair 
(and that’s quite a spread) were 
Israel, Spain and Japan. 





Alice in Numberland 
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CHAPTER | 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee 


“They were standing under a tree, each with an arm around the other's neck, 
and Alice knew which was which in a moment, because one of them had 
‘DUM’ embroidered on his collar, and the other ‘DEE’.” 
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Do claims of competing media sound as alike as Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee? If so, we suggest basic comparisons that will reveal 
big differences . . . differences that are vitally important to you 
in reaching and selling the metalworking market. For example... 


Compare PRODUCTION ’s circulation to all other metalworking 
publications. You'll find that 99.1% of PRODUCTION’’s total 
circulation of over 31,000 readers is concentrated in actual metal- 
working plants. The average for other “metalworking” maga- 
zines is only 71.9%! Clear proof that PRODUCTION alone is 
the full-time magazine of manufacturing. 


Compare, too, PRODUCTION’s unmatched and highly realistic 
circulation balance of nearly two engineering men to each man- 
ufacturing management executive. Add to this the fact that PRO- 
DUCTION ’s restrictive circulation policy allows copies to be sent 
to the reader only at his company address — guaranteeing un- 
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paralleled pass-along readership. In addition, over 99% of all 
PRODUCTION subscriptions are addressed not in the company 
name, but to the individual by name and by title . . . a total 
package providing PRODUCTION advertisers unsurpassed 
efficiency in selling to the men who make the buying decisions 
in the plants which buy over 85% of all metalworking equip- 
ment, materials and supplies. 


Let us help you take the Tweediedum-Tweedledee out of media 
statistics. Comparison charts, based on sworn BPA and ABC 
figures, are yours upon request. Want more proof that PRODUC- 
TION reaches your markets effectively? We'll conduct a special 
survey—at our cost—directed to your customers and prospects. 
We're confident it will prove to you that PRODUCTION is an 
exciting, useful and effective supplement to your sales efforts. 
Call your PRODUCTION representative or write us direct. 
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PRODUCTION 


the magazine of manufacturing 


Bramson Publishing Company, Box 1, Birmingham, Michigan 
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MANAGEMENT 
FORUM 


Who makes the decisions 
on trade show participation? 


Who decides which trade shows a company should participate 


in — adman or sales manager? We asked our forum mem- 


bers to tell us who makes the decision. Here are their answers. 


Admen recommend shows, 
sales management decides 


By H. Sturgis Potter 
Vice-President 

in Charge of Sales 
Carpenter Steel Co. 
Reading, Pa 


= In deciding on trade show par- 
ticipation, we at Carpenter Steel 
Co. are guided by the basic premise 
that people attend these shows to 
find out what is new. 

We start by asking ourselves if 
we can display a new product, offer 
the visitor a new way of cutting his 
costs, or provide a new means for 
him to increase his sales. If we can 
do any of these things, and they are 
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in harmony with our general sales 
objectives, chances are good that we 
will exhibit in the show. 

Our advertising department and 
advertising agency jointly offer their 
recommendations on which shows 
we should be in. But the final de- 
cision rests with sales management 
which is generally in a better posi- 
tion to determine what new and 
worth while idea we may have to 
offer the specific market involved. 

Geography often plays an impor- 
tant part in our plans. We have 
found that between 60 and 80% of 
the visitors attending most trade 
shows come from an area within 
100 miles of the show city. Careful 
consideration, therefore, must be 
given our sales objectives for this 
particular territory. 

Sometimes the sponsors of trade 
shows will offer a special induce- 
ment that makes participation hard 


to turn down. The American Soci- 
ety for Metals exposition, for in- 
stance, will have a “Steel Arena” in 
October to attract steel producers. 
This special feature promises to 
draw an audience that is much more 
valuable to us than what we might 
have expected previously. 

There is one other measure of 
value which may not but probably 
should enter into the decision. Is 
the right kind of manpower avail- 
able to staff our booth? Too many 
exhibitors do not get a full return 
from their investment because their 
top sales and technical management 
are unable to attend. Nothing sells 
a good customer or prospect like an 
opportunity to get information 
straight from the top. While attend- 
ance by management personnel is 
not always practical from a time 
standpoint, it certainly is a key fac- 
tor in achieving maximum results. 

Continued on page 110 





In electronics, multiplexing 
is a technique which 
permits the simultaneous 
packaging of several 
signals in the same 
communications channel. 


A familiar application of 
the multiplexing principle is 
M4 e in color television 
multiplexing soetaibneecenilaia 
and black-and-white signals 
e e are interwoven, thereby 
multiplexing increasing the volume of 
signal-information 
transmitted over the 
same channel. 


Electronic News is the 
industry's fastest 
communications channel. 
Multiplexed into each edition 
are hundreds of technical 
and business developments 
packaged for quick 

reading and fast action. 


ectro 


tY on 


6 
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| Traffic 
orld 


the weekly 


IS 


newsmagazine 

of 
transportation 
management” 


in every industry 


and in every mode 


-of transportation 


oa 

the men who set trans- 
portation policies in their 
own organizations and 
collectively form the 
’ national transportation 
policy — industrial traffic 
managers, carrier execu- 
tives, port authority traf- 
fic executives, public 
warehousemen, educa- 
tors, government and 
military officials, trans- 
portation attorneys, 
chamber of commerce 
officials. 


See our Service-Ad 
in SRDS Class. 148 
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FORUM .. 


continued from p. 103 


| Sales heads pick 
' shows at Armco Steel 


By W. B. Quail 
Vice-President 
Distribution 

Armco Steel Corp. 





Middletown, O. 


1. The trade show exhibit of today 


is one of industry’s most influential 
sales tools. This is particularly true 


| for a company such as ours with so 
|many special types of steel prod- 
| ucts that require demonstration to 
| establish their superiority. 


Trade shows have the added ad- 


| vantage for us of bringing our 


salesmen face to face with prospects 


| where they can discuss the adapt- 


ability of our special steel products 
to their specific requirements. 
Since these trade shows are so 
important to us, it seems only nat- 
ural that the question of participa- 
tion is one to be decided by top 


| sales management. 


In our company the director of 
market development and his staff 
have the initial responsibility for 
investigating trade shows and mak- 
ing recommendations for our par- 


| ticipation. They consider the prob- 
| able attendance and type of audi- 


ence at each show in relation to the 
products to be promoted. They re- 
view any previous Armco experi- 
ence. They assess probable com- 


| petitive participation. When their 


study is complete, they prepare an 
estimate of what is required to do an 
effective job at all shows under 
consideration. 

Next the entire exhibit program 
is discussed with the respective staff 
product managers. When agreement 
is reached a joint proposal for trade 
show participation is presented for 


| final decision to the vice-president 
| in charge of sales. 


Unfortunately, there is now no 


| standardized method of evaluating 
| the worth of trade shows. Decisions 
| must be based on subjective judg- 


ments, drawing on previous experi- 


}; ence. 


At Armco, we feel there is a 


pressing need for a way of survey- 
ing and reporting on the benefits of 
trade shows to exhibitors. We have 
made a strong plea to the Associ- 
ation of National Advertisers, urg- 
ing that a method of evaluation be 
developed by that organization. The 
association has now set up a special 
group to study the question. 


SKF sales, ad units 
pick trade exhibits 


By E. R. Broden 
President & 
Board Chairman 
SKF Industries 
Philadelphia 


= We feel the question resolves it- 
self when you consider the exhibit 
as another promotional medium to 
attract and sell customers on your 
products and the company behind 
them. 

These joint responsibilities are 
handled at SKF by sales manage- 
ment and advertising specialists. Ad- 
vertising annually prepares a list of 
recommended participations for the 
year. Sales management then meets 
with advertising to review and sug- 
gest additions or deletions. The re- 
sulting list becomes our exhibits 
plan. 

Naturally, other requests and op- 
portunities are occasionally received 
during the year. Quite often, we 
may receive a request for an ex- 
hibit that is more along the lines of 
public or community relations than 
product display. Then public rela- 
tions and advertising jointly make 
the decision. But pure product ex- 
hibits are solely the province of the 
sales and advertising departments. 

It appears illogical and wasteful 
to employ promotion specialists who 
are trained and experienced in de- 
termining the tangible and intangi- 
ble advantages of exhibits only to 
have their judgments and decisions 
altered or disregarded by non-pro- 
motion or non-sales-oriented per- 
sonnel. 

In short, you cannot give respon- 
sibility without giving authority— 
and expect effective results. e 





IS there a difference ? 


You bet there is! 





MACHINERY concentrates its circulation 
where it counts: on the plants that pro- 
duce 85% of today’s metal products... 
and therefore buy most of the products 
sold to metalworking. 


MACHINERY reaches the entire metal- 
working team—Operating Management, 
Engineering, Production. More than half 
of these men are inaccessible to sales- 
men; and MACHINERY provides regular, 
direct contact with these important buy- 
ing decision-makers. 


MACHINERY interests them... with more 
than 100 editorial pages a month corre- 
lated to their problems of engineering and 
production management. Top-level edi- 
torial that stimulates top-level thinking. 


These are the qualities that mark the 
difference between MACHINERY 
and other publications in the field .. . 


Vive la 
difference ! 


G&D 


Published by 
THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS 
93 Worth Street 
New York 13, N.Y. 
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‘MODERN, PROGRESSIVE, INFORMED, SUCCESSFUL... 


That’s Norman J. Wiedersum, partner in the archi- 
tectural-engineering firm of Frederic P. Wiedersum Asso- 
ciates of New York, New Jersey, District of Columbia 
and Florida. 


Modern design calls for modern ideas—for men who can 
shape construction plans to the new needs created by 
today’s new way of living, men who can look at more than 
six acres of slums on the lower East side of New York and 
dream them into the kind of housing development that is 
changing the face of the city...or come up with a 
“library-in-the-round” to serve a community’s reading 
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needs efficiently in limited space. Men, in short, like Mr. 
Wiedersum, whose firm is responsible for designs for mod- 
ern buildings whose cost totals well over $100,000,000 a year. 


Largest firm in the country in the field of design for 
education, Wiedersum Associates has been responsible for 
many unique structures in a variety of fields, including the 
200-room Roosevelt Raceway Inn; a $4,000,000 country 
club community on 7,300 acres near Lake Wales, Florida; 
Sperry Gyroscope Company’s (a Division of Sperry Rand 
Corp.) MacArthur Field Test Station; Long Island’s newest 
community swimming pool; new and remodelled bank 





STATE HOUSING PROJECT in Peekskill 
signed for Peekskill Housing Authority 
‘rederic P. Wiedersum Associates 


juled for completion the early { 
ear, this $2,000,000 apartment bu 
in 8-story, “‘Y’’-shaped reinforced 


onadceetee Male a aattuatta: 


, 
Buijding will contain 134 apartments rang 


ing in size from one-room efficiency units to 
five-bedroom apartments including 15 


ipat¥ments especially equipped for the aged 


he ground floor 


‘a community center on the g 


with arts and crafts rooms, lounges, a tv 


roorh and a club for the aged. Site will also 


include one-story gymnasium which will be Cnet 
deeded to the city for the use of the entire 

gos 
~~, 


community 





Read weekly by all the men who HAVE YOU SEEN 


ENR's NEW FILM 


wear construction's hard hat: UNDER THE HARD HAT? 


iF NOT, ASK AN 
ENR REPRESENTATIVE 


buildings—and numerous modern public elementary and / Fg ga 


high schools in the East. Engineers + Architects YOUR SALES AND 


rf a = ADVERTISING MEN WILL 
Men like Norman Wiedersum—the architects, engi- Contractors * Owners FIND IT INTERESTING 

neers, owners and contractors whose ideas are transform- AND INFORMATIVE 
ing the face of America—have to keep abreast of new 
developments in all phases of construction. These are the es 
men who turn each week—as part of their jobs—to Engi- ( 
neering News-Record for the latest news and information e N 3 | N E aa hy i N G ; “ 
on the materials, machinery, money and manpower they pizzeria 


need in their work. These are the men you sell when you N EWS @ ECO Q D i cosines eaten eabiallit 
0. 
N.Y. 36, N.Y 


advertise in Engineering News-Record. 
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A new check-bist 


ways to use 
technical journalism 
in marketing 


Papers 
1. Papers for Technical Societies 
2. Papers for Trade Associations 


Articles 

3. Engineering and Theory Articles 
4. Case History & Roundup Articles 
5. Other Types of Articles 


Newswork 

6. Product News 

7. Company News 

8. Technical Short Subjects 


Literature 

9. Engineering Data-Sheet Series 
10. Application Sheets and Bulletins 
11. Market-Specialized Literature 
12. Product Bulletins 

13. Texts and Manuals 


House Magazines 
14. External, Technical 
15. External, Promotional 


Field Reporting 
16. Depth Application Studies 
17. Photo Reports 


Conferences & Courses 

18. Regular Schools for Customers 
19. Symposia and Seminars 

20. Technical Press Conferences 
21. Travelling “Presentations” 


Graphics 

. Charting and Nomography 
23. Technical Movies 

24. Technical Exhibits 
Sales Portfolio Material 
25. Sales Training Courses 
26. Sales-Kit Items 


27. Regular Newsletters 
28. Speeches and Slide-Files 


9? 


Endowments & Affiliations 

29. Grants-In-Aid 
30. Society Committee Work 
31. Tie-Ins with Other Firms 


Neglecting any? 


SINCE 1947 





Results of a pilot-survey on the use of 
these 31 activities by 115 leading indus- 
trial marketers available upon request. 


Harry W. Smith Incorporated 
NEW YORK 
41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
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Norton Co. Photo 


The problem . . Modern production equipment, like this three-station press for produc- 
ing grinding wheels, must be depreciated faster if U.S. industry is to continue its ex- 


pansion and modernization. 


WASHINGTON REPORT 








Will U.S. give industry 


a break on depreciation? 


Industry’s long struggle for better tax treatment on new 


production equipment appears to be coming to a head. 


There’s new backing for the business viewpoint, both 


inside and outside of government 


By Stanley E. Cohen 
IM Washington Editor 


G@p For 20 years, high taxes have 
been a powerful influence behind 
many important business decisions. 
Now we may be on the verge of new 
tax laws which may provide fresh 
incentives for business men to re- 
place older and less efficient pro- 
duction equipment. 

“Depreciation” is no longer a pri- 
vate battle between business man- 


agement and revenue agents. In- 
fluential leaders in all walks of life 
have discovered that it involves the 
ability of our economy to grow, and 
to meet the competition of recently 
re-equipped foreign plants. Vice- 
president Nixon, and leading Demo- 
crats on the congressional tax writ- 
ing committees, are among those 
who say that new tax treatment for 
depreciation ought to be a priority 

item in the next Congress. 
Pressure for a fresh look at our 
Continued on page 116 





A Realistic View Of Aerospace Procurement 


WHY 
AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 
SELECTS ITS 
CIRCULATION IN 
THE DIAMOND 
OF PURCHASE 
DECISION 
INFLUENCE 


STAGE 1 — Theoretical 





PROCUREMENT STAGES OF AIR OR SPACE VEHICLE DEVELOPMENT 


STAGE 1 -— Theoretical 


First glimmers of ideas are sparked here. Theoretical or paper solu- 
tions mostly are sought. Far too early to pinpoint specific brands 
of materials, equipment, components and systems. Purchase-decisions 
rarely reached. 


PURCHASE DECISIONS ARE NOT USUALLY MADE HERE 


AREA OF GREATEST PROCUREMENT ACTIVITY 
STAGE 2 — Applied Engineering — Design Finalization 





Formulas, design guide lines, form and shape are developed here. 
Physical requirements and practicability determined. Make or buy 
determinations made. Outside source evaluations and proposal invi- 
tations start. Actual prototypes built. Applied engineering teams go 
to work to make the product work. Feasibility, producibility and 
reliability of the ‘‘hardware"’ ideas are solved...and specific prod- 
ucts and services recommended and bought. 
MOST PURCHASE-DECISIONS ARE MADE HERE 





STAGE 3 — Assembly and Production 
Here is where the product is assembled and is readied for shipment. 
Plant technicians, production line supervisors. and workers carry out 
blueprinted decisions made at Stage 2. Some spare parts decisions 
here but — 

FEW PURCHASE-DECISIONS ARE LEFT FOR THIS LATE STAGE 


* STAGE 2 = Applied Engineering 


Aircraft & Missiles devotes a small portion of its cir- 
culation to the engineers and procurement executives 
in Stages 1 and 3, reaching only those reporting a defi- 
nite specification and/or purchase-decision influence. 
Therefore, A&M gives you in Stage 2 concentrated 
market coverage —efficient penetration and high 
readership (according to research studies). This is 
where your product or service is most likely to get 
evaluated and accepted—or rejected. 








AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 


THE APPLIED ENGINEERING MAGAZINE FOR THE AEROSPACE INDUSTRIES 








A CHILTON PUBLICATION Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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GROWING 
CROW 


Mr. William Swin- 
dells is the prime 
mover of a_ large 
and fast growing 
forest products em- 
pire headquartered 
n Portland, Oregon. 
He is President of 
Willamette Valley 
Lumber Co., Willa- 
mette National Lum 
ber Co., Western 
Veneer and Ply- 

William Swindells wood, Cascade Pa- 
cific Lumber Co. and the new Wood Fibre- 
board Co. which has a $1,500,000 piant 
under construction; Vice President and Di- 
rector of Western Kraft Corp. In addition 
to his own group of companies, Mr. Swin- 
dells is active in western finance as a di- 
rector of the First National Bank of Oregon 
the Firstamerica Corp., and the Southern 
Pacific Railway. He is also a director of the 
West Coast Lumbermen's Association, the 
National Lumber Mfrs. Assoc. and the 
American Forest Products Industries Assoc. 

Mr. Swindells is a perfect example of the 

ose, cooperative relationship between C. 

. Crow Publications, world's largest lum- 
yer and plywood publishers, and leading 
umbermen and plywood men everywhere. 

Mr. Swindells, whose companies have 
been advertisers in Crow's Lumber Digest 
for 26 years, has been a subscriber to many 
of the Crow Lumber and Plywood market 
reporting publications for a long time: 

Crow's Lumber Digest:...............27 years 

Crow's Buyer's and Seller's 
Guide............. 

Crow's Weekly Letter.. 

Crow's Rapid Freight 
Ee EL | TE 

Crow's Price Reporter........... 10 years 

Crow's Weekly Plywood Letter 2 years 

(first published 1958) 

When forest products leaders like Wil- 
jiam Swindells need marketing help, they 
turn to Crow, which offers the only com- 
plete lumber and plywood market news ser- 
vice, as well as leading advertising media. 

Mr. Swindells says: “We ran our first ad- 
vertisement in Crow's Lumber Digest in 
1934 — 26 years ago. It is obvious that we 
wouldn't have continued to advertise in the 
Digest unless the results were satisfactory. 
C. C. Crow Publications has always been 
very helpful to us through the years.” 
WHY ADVERTISE IN CROW'S LUMBER 

DIGEST? 

What makes it different? Here are four 
good reasons: 

|-Reader Confidence. Crow Lumber 
and Plywood market reports have been the 
standard of the world for nearly 40 years. 
Ads in Crow's Lumber Digest are read by 
lumbermen and plywood men accustomed 
to trusting Crow. Market reports must be 
accurate. 

2-Editorial Emphasis on Marketing. 

3-Wholesaler and Jobber Readership. 

4-The Digest is growing. 


13 years 


For more information, please contact Lyle 
Baker, C. C. Crow Publications, 623 S. W. 
Oak St., Portland 5, Oregon, CA 7-6665. 


THOSE WHO GROW 
SELL THROUGH CROW 
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| WASHINGTON .. 


continued from p. 114 


government’s treatment of depreci- 
ation has been building up for many 
years among business men who 
complain that their decisions on the 
purchase of modern equipment is 
often governed as much by the tax 
consequences as the business need. 

By 1954, complaints were so 
strong that Congress gave business 
more freedom to pace its deprecia- 
tion schedules according to its own 
judgment. But the clamor continued. 


Why change is needed . . Busi- 
ness men who want change com- 
plain that existing policies are rooted 
in the wartime era, when the prime 
goals were (1) revenue, and (2) 
making things last. They say today’s 
“cold war” calls for policies which 
recognize (1) that economic growth 
is more important than any short- 
‘term dip in federal-revenue; and (2) 
that it’s better for business to re- 
place obsolete equipment than to 
struggle along with high cost op- 
erations that can’t meet today’s 
competition. 

Depreciation is an exceedingly 
technical subject, but it ends up as a 
dollar-and-cents reality for every 
business, particularly those which 
sell capital equipment. 

With the government taking 52¢ 
of each profit dollar, money needed 
for replacement and modernization 
would be drained away unless am- 
ple depreciation could be deducted 
before the final tax bill is computed. 
Recent surveys by reputable trade 
publications show that fully 50% of 
the machine tools and related equip- 
ment in U.S. plants are obsolete. 
































During a seminar on tax reform 
conducted by the House ways and 
means committee last winter, econ- 
omists and business men alike re- 
garded these surveys as proof that 
current depreciation policies are 
starving the revitalization of our 
production plant. 


Wrong basis . . But what is ade- 
quate depreciation? Despite conces- 
sions, Treasury still clings to the 
basic philosophy that depreciation 
should be spread over the “useful 
life” of the equipment. This view- 
point shocks business men who say 
that “useful life” depreciation is out 
of step with the needs of an econ- 
omy that involves rapidly shifting 
and highly competitive technology. 

Treasury concedes that the law 
permits the taxpayer to use depreci- 
ation schedules reflecting “economic 
life” as well as “useful life.” But it 
forces the taxpayer to prove “eco- 
nomic life’—or obsolescence—on a 
case-by-case basis, with the burden 
of proof on the taxpayer. 

Since 1942, revenue agents have 
relied largely on “Schedule F,” a 
massive document establishing “use- 
ful life” for all the items of capital 
equipment common to that day. 
Thousands of individual deviations 
from Schedule F have been ap- 
proved by revenue agents as a re- 
sult of case-by-case argument over 
obsolecence, but Schedule F has 
never been brought up to date. 

Treasury’s use of Schedule F, with 
case-by-case deviation, leads to this 
kind of criticism: 


® Schedule F is obsolete: Nearly 
20 years have passed since it was 
drawn up, and thousands of new 
items of equipment have been de- 
veloped, while others have become 
obsolete. Its chapter on railroad 
equipment, for example, doesn’t list 
diesel locomotives. 


© Schedule F is unrealistic: Since it 
is concerned only with “useful life,” 
Schedule F gives revenue agents a 
distorted picture of depreciation 
needs. Machine tools listed in Sched- 
ule F often have a “useful life” of 
as much as 33 1/3 years, but a recent 
study for the Defense Department 
by John Hopkins University found 
that many tools become obsolete in 
as little as ten years. 


® Too much red tape: In order to 
Continued on page 118 
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MAN... 


A man in one industry usually sells to another. A steel 
man sells to the automotive industry. A packaging man 
sells to a soap company. 

The electronics man is different. 

The electronics man sells a large portion of his output 
to another electronics company. The design man may be 
the key to selling a President. The President of one com- 
pany may sell to the design man of another. The project 
engineer is responsible for product design, but may also 
determine market potentials for new products. 

Look at the badge above. It reads Research-Design- 


operated by Boulder Labs, National Bureau of Standards 
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HIS BUSINESS IS DIFFERENT 


roduction- Management. The interests of the electronics 
man are in any or all of the four areas. 

No matter where you find the electronics man his en- 
gineering background enables him to influence the pur- 
chase of electronic components and equipment. Your 
advertising must reach him to sell electronic goods. 

And . . . in selling the electronics man, your basic buy 
is the one book edited weekly for all electronics men— 
whatever their title or job functions. The basic book is 
electronics — 52,000 electronics men pay to read it every 
week. 


THE ELECTRONICS MAN “BUYS” WHAT HE READS IN... electron ics 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd Street + New York 36, N.Y. @ @ 


and in the electronics BUYERS’ GUIDE 


LOCAL COLOR 
Sells 


coat — 


Pete Jasik of Coal Mining 
unquestionably knows more 
coal operators by their first 
names than any other trade 
paper editor. He should, for 
he’s spent the last 25 years in 
the field gathering information 
on the latest in methods, 
equipment and personnel. 

It’s not hard to understand, 
therefore, that Coal Mining 
possesses a “local color” that 
commands enthusiastic reader- 
ship. And, this same 
“local color’? can mean 
the success of your ad- 
vertising program. 


Write today for circulation 
facts and figures. 


AA-7043 


COAL MINING 


ub Drive @ Pit ar 36, Po 
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continued from p. 116 


get a depreciation schedule reflect- 
ing “economic life,” taxpayers have 
to haggle with revenue agents. This 
leads to litigation and expense, and 
diverts top management from con- 
centration on the operating prob- 
lems of the business. 


© Unfair competitive results: Inevi- 
tably, the case-by-case deviation 
from Schedule F leads to competitive 
inequities. Companies with the most 
competent accountants and tax law- 
yers get more advantageous sched- 
ules than their competitors.’ Big 
companies are often more skilled at 
this game than their smaller rivals. 


One other problem, typical of the 
post-war era, stems from the rav- 
ages of “creeping inflation”. As the 
buying power of the dollar continues 
to erode, tools can’t be replaced for 
the sums that are _ recoverable 
through depreciation. Many of the 
ideas that will be before Congress 
when new laws are considered in- 
volve the idea that depreciation 
should reflect replacement cost in- 
stead of original purchase price. 


Business viewpoints differ . . 
While it is not always apparent, 
business is not entirely united in 
demanding new depreciation proce- 
dures. Some businesses, with high 
profits, are understandably anxious 
to write off new equipment as 
quickly as possible—even in a single 
year. Others, such as utilities which 
operate under the eye of regulatory 
agencies, are sometimes content to 
stretch depreciation over long pe- 
riods. 

If it were merely a matter of eco- 
nomics, depreciation laws probably 
would have been revised long ago. 
Other factors have to be considered, 
however. Under present arrange- 
ments, businesses are taking about 
$25 billion annually in deductions 
for depreciation. Treasury officials 
take a dim view of any proposal that 
might cut deeper into government 
revenues. 

Their determination to collect 
every possible tax dollar seems to 
be carrying less weight now. While 
a revised depreciation policy might 
temporarily reduce tax revenues, 


economists make a convincing argu- 
ment that capital re-invested in new 
plant and equipment eventually re- 
sults in larger earnings, with result- 
ing increases in corporate and per- 
sonal income tax payment to the 
government. 


Labor sees the light . . In the past, 
depreciation has also been a political 
football. Labor, and its friends in 
Congress have regarded it as a“loop- 
hole,’ which shifts the tax burden 
from business to middle or lower 
bracket income groups. 

With foreign competitors taking 
industrial markets from U.S. firms, 
labor is discovering that deprecia- 
tion can be a life-or-death matter 
for working people, too. Rehabili- 
tated foreign plants have the most 
up-to-date production equipment, 
operated by workers who often earn 
only one-third as much as their 
U.S. “brothers.” It becomes a matter 
of self interest for labor in the U.S. 
to do all in its power to see that 
domestic plants have equipment 
which equals or excels the new ma- 
chinery available to foreign compet- 
itors. 

A major breakthrough toward 
better depreciation arrangements 
might have occurred this year if 
Congress could have resolved a re- 
lated issue: the treatment of capital 
gains from sale of depreciated prop- 
erty. 

In his budget message last Janu- 
ary, the president recognized that 
improved depreciation schedules 
ought to be approved. But he took 
the position that the Treasury can- 
not afford any major relaxation of 
depreciation standards until it is as- 
sured that it won’t be opening the 
gates to a “capital gains racket” in 
fully depreciated equipment, with 
ample remaining “useful life.” 

Although the “capital gains” loop- 
hole has not yet been plugged, 
Treasury’s technicians have moved 
ahead this summer to prepare for a 
full-scale showdown on the depreci- 
ation issue, which they anticipate in 
the next Congress. 

Technicians freely admit that 
“Schedule F” is scandalously out of 
date. As career civil servants, they 
profess to be open-minded on the 
depreciation issue. At the moment 
they are engaged in a nationwide 
fact-gathering survey which is sup- 





posed to help the Treasury’s next set 
of bosses decide how far the govern- 
ment should go toward new depre- 
ciation policies. 

This survey, in conjunction with 
the Small Business Administration, 
seeks to collect depreciation infor- 
mation from a_ cross-section of 
roughly 6,500 companies in 54 in- 
dustries. It asks them how they han- 
dle depreciation now, and how they 
feel it should be handled. As a cross 
check, each company is asked spe- 
cifically how it reinvests the funds 
it recoups through depreciation, and 
whether these funds are adequate. 
Among the many approaches which 
the Treasury is asking business men 
to discuss are these: 


© The Canadian plan: Under this 
plan, all depreciable assets are 
grouped into broad classes, with 
“minimum lives” established by law. 
Canada uses 12 groupings, with ma- 
chinery depreciated over a 10-year 
period. 

@ More depreciation in the early 
years: “Useful life” would continue 
to be the main yardstick, but more 
of the investment would be recap- 
tured in the first years. Merely a 
further refinement of the double de- 
clining balance concept introduced 
in the 1954 tax law. 

e An adjustment to reflect price 
levels: A variety of specific methods 
have been advanced. The basic idea 
is to achieve a formula which en- 
ables business to recapture an 
amount reflecting replacement cost, 
rather than acquisition cost. 

@ Revise Schedule F: Keeps exist- 
ing procedures, but brings Schedule 
F up to date. 

© Selected accelerated depreciation 
for hardship industries: Since exist- 
ing procedures do not work effec- 
tively for all industries, this plan 
visualizes an “escape mechanism” 
to meet needs of industries with a 
specific problem. For example, rail- 
roads, which are hard pressed finan- 
cially, work with rolling stock that 
has exceedingly long “useful life” 
for depreciation purposes. Textile 
industry, which faces unusually dif- 
ficult foreign competition, is particu- 
larly in need of a transfusion of new 
production equipment. The “escape 
mechanism” could provide “special 
shortened service lives” to relieve 
some of the financial pinch on indus- 
tries of this type. s 
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call United 


for “SAFE-GUARD” Moving Service 


Whether you’re planning to exhibit in a single city ... or sched- 
uling a cross-country tour... you'll like the personalized care 
United’s “SAFE-GUARD” moving service provides. 

Door-to-door delivery on one bill of lading is handled for 
you by United’s display moving specialists. And United’s 
new custom-designed Sanitized* vans afford full protection— 
without costly crating—plus greater loading flexibility and 
convenience. 

When the occasion calls for putting your show “on the road” 
call the reliable United Agent. He’s listed under ‘““MOVERS” 
in the Yellow Pages. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


United 


Van Lines 


VOM WITH CARE EVERYWHERE® 


St, 
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The Man Behind the Redesigned 
Progressive Architecture 











Today's “total architect’? .. the man for whom P/A was redesigned... 
is no newcomer to P/A editors. He is a composite of everything P/A readers are, and always 
have been...design-minded, business-conscious ...administrator, specifications writer, 
engineer, draftsman ...a respecter of tradition, yet a seeker of innovation. @In aggregate, 
his interests and duties are never Static ...they change with the growth and development 
of architecture itself. No cost or effort was spared to develop a new editorial concept — 
“a new standard of architectural publishing” — that fully serves this total architect. 
@ The man behind the new Total Magazine of Architecture is no stranger to advertisers 
of building products, either. He is a composite of all architectural specification 
and purchase influences ...the man they must reach and convince to successfully sell 
the complete architectural market. PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 
430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
A Reinhold Publication 
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$615,000,000 
for streets 
alone! 


That’s the amount local governments spend each 
year just for street maintenance. Streets are swept, 
widened, recurbed, repaved...snow is cleared, 
autumn leaves are hustled away. The officials who 
buy the necessary equipment are reading the adver- 
tising in THE AMERICAN CITY. When you advertise 
in this prime market place for municipal products, 
you are selling the municipal officials who make all 
of the decisions to purchase. THE 
AMERICAN CITY’s depth coverage ex- 


products sold 
to municipalities 
are advertised in 


American 
City 


tends into and across the entire equipment market for 
street maintenance, water works, sewage treatment, 
traffic control, parks...in fact, just about any product 
needed for urban areas is advertised in THE AMERI- 
CAN CITY. For fifty straight years sales-alert adver- 
tisers have placed more advertising volume in THE 
AMERICAN CITY than in any other publication in the 
field. Responsive and buying readers helped them make 
this decision. Write today for our bro- 
chure, “Thisis the Municipal Market.” 


BUTTENHEIM PUBLISHING CORPORATION / 470 PARK AVENUE SOUTH / NEW YORK 16 








Which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 
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Cartoon-type illustration vs. photograph 


dgéy These two tubing ads appeared recently in the same issue of 
Power. The Carpenter ad uses a cut-away picture of the product with 
a descriptive headline while the Babcock & Wilcox ad has a cartoon- 
type illustration. Which ad attracted more readers? See page 124. 
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RESULTS 
build 
SUCCESS! 


~ [TEN YEAR COMPARATIVE 
ADVERTISING RECORD 
PRODUCTS FINISHING 
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PAGES OF ADVERTISING 











“finishes-on-metal” field 
oy mekeos eres a 
finishing 
leads all competitors 
in advertising volume! 


BIGGEST CIRCULATION 22,800 
LOWEST COST just $10.95 per thousand! 


No publication in the metal-finishing field 
offers the values or the results you get from 
PRODUCTS FINISHING. The combination of 
PRODUCTS FINISHING and the annual 
Products Finishing DIRECTORY, gives your ad- 
vertising hard-hitting impact, deep penetra- 
tion and wide coverage, 


MONTHLY 


. more circulation 
in plating PLUS more 
circulation in painting 
AND the lowest cost 
per thousand. 


ANNUALLY 


. the only buyer's 
guide to the finishing 
field . . . your ad is 
exposed to buyers 12 
full months! 





—._ PRODUCTS 
SEA’ FINISHING 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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a The Babcock & Wilcox ad at 
tracted the greater number of read- 
ers, having a “noted” score of 18% 
jand a “read most” score of 4%, 
while the Carpenter ad had 11% 
“noted” and 2% “read most.” 
Daniel Starch & Staff, Mama- 
roneck, N. Y., which studied these 
ads, gave the following evaluation: 
Although the cartoon-type illus- 
tration used by Babcock & Wilcox 


Ces which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 


Below is 

the answer 

to the problem 
on page 123 





WY 


did serve as an attention-getting 
device, this illustration did not 
cause any significant difference in 
the number of men who became in- 
volved in reading the text. Carpen- 
ter Steel used a cross section of one 
of a tube that had just undergone a 
performance test, to show the qual- 
ities of Carpenter tubing. 

The scores, reported by the Starch 
organization, are as follows: 


BABCOCK & WILCOX 
co. 
Seen- Read 
Assoc. Most 





% of Readers 
Cost Ratios 
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CARPENTER STEEL CO. 


Read 
Most 


>deen- 
Noted Assoc. 
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% of Readers 1] 9 2 


Cost Ratios 


WV) Noted denotes the percentage of 
| readers who, when interviewed, said they 
| remembered having seen an ad—whether 
|or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


ts Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser 


Q Read Most denotes the per cent of 








76 67 33 


readers who read 50% or more of the 


sopy. 

Cost Ratio tells the relationship be- 
tween the cost per hundred readers (who 
noted” for example) for a specific ad and 
the corresponding median average cost 
for all ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
175, for example, 
mean that the ad “stopped’’ 75% 
readers per dollar than par for the issue, 
100 and representing the me 
dian average cost. Thus 
above 100 is above average: below 100 


cost ratio of would 


more 


par being 


a cost ratio 


is below average. 
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THE JAEGER Cedarapids TIMKEN , 


MACHINE co. tapered roller bearings 


OQ 


CLARK Ra Austin @® western eee 
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LOGOTYPES appearing on this page (and many, many 
more not shown), identify some of the important corporations which 
appear consistently in CONTRACTORS and ENGINEERS...and have for 
the past seven years or longer. Month by month, more advertisers, 
more exclusive advertisers, more new advertisers enter the marketing 
pages of CONTRACTORS and ENGINEERS. Through 1958, 1959 and the 
first half of 1960, this combination totalled to another major achieve- 
ment for C and E—first in advertising volume among the national 
construction monthlies. That’s a fact with reason. Advertisers place 
product sales stories where they bring results! 


CONTRACTORS ai ENGINEERS 


The Buttenheim Publishing Corporation / 470 Park Avenue South / New York 16, New York 
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There’s a big difference between advice and 
That's why the plant engineer is one of the 
He is an authority. Just what does a plant 
Do others get into the buying act? Sure! 


after the committee packs up and goes home, 


plant engineer. When he goes home he’s often 
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authority. Authority carries a bigger price tag. 


more respected members of the industrial community. 
engineer do? Simple. He plans, he decides, he buys. 
Who are they? Everybody (just read your mail). But 
the man who makes the decision is usually the 


accompanied by a copy of 
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be Lismdove 
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Capturing the right man in the nat- 
ural gas industry can be frustrating. 


Buying space in the right gas book 
can be frustrating. 
Do it by diameters. 


Gas comes from the field in large, 
high-pressure lines. This is the gas 
transmission market. 


Then it is loop-lined into smaller 
diameter, low-pressure equipment. 
This is the gas distribution market 
—with a special breed of equip- 
ment buyers. 


No trade magazine can be all 
things to all markets. American Gas 
Journal concentrates exclusively on 
gas distribution. That’s why we 
capture more right people. 


American 


GSirnal 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO 
800 DAVIS BUILDING ¢ DALLAS 
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PROBLEMS 


A wide range... 


IN INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


Selling costs — what are they, 


and how much 


© We are engaged in a program of 
sales territory revision, extension of 
our field coverage and changes in 
method of salesmen’s compensation. 
We realize we must establish guide- 
lines as to acceptable selling costs. 
Currently we consider the following 
expenses when figuring total sales 
expense: salesmen’s salaries; com- 
missions; reimbursable expenses 
(auto allowance, hotels, meals, etc.) ; 
advertising and promotion; sales 
meetings and trade shows; freight 
out; and sales administrative ex- 
pense (including managerial and 
staff salaries and expenses, custom- 
er service, telephone, telegraph, 
etc.) What do other industrial com- 
panies consider to be sales expense. 
and what do they consider an ac- 
ceptable level of selling costs, fig- 
ured as a percentage of gross sales? 
—Arthur R. Byrnes, Manager, Mar- 
keting Research, Clayton Mark & 
Co., Evanston, IIl. 


gy This month’s “Problems” pan- 
el has, for the most part, concurred 
with Mr. Byrnes’ list of items ac- 
ceptable as sales expense, with a 
few notable exceptions, although 
many have broken down total sales 
expense into direct expense—direct- 
ly attributable to a sales territory— 
and the remaining expenses in- 
curred by the rest of the marketing 
department for their analyses. 

As to acceptable levels of sales 
expense in terms of a percentage of 
gross sales, these varied from a low 
of 2% (for a valve manufacturing 
division of a large metal products 
company selling to the OEM mar- 
ket) to a high of 17% to 18% (from 


is too much? 


a small, relatively new manufactur- 
er of air compressor components 
still feeling the costs of establishing 
a sales force and a product line). 
The median was 9.5%. 


Calling a spade a spade. . It’s 
the opinion of C. V. Hussey, project 
manager of Seiscor Div., Seismo- 
graph Service Corp., Tulsa, Okla., 
that too many times the sales ex- 
pense picture is purposely distorted. 
That is, a “backward” sales attitude 
on the part of top management 
causes each lower management level 
to try to “hide” its sales expenses 
rather than accurately identify them. 
He says, for example, “One com- 
pany I know of has conducted a 
very expensive sales activity for 
over 20 years, yet cannot bring itself 
to call these expenses what they are. 
Consequently, a multitude of sales 
expenses are buried in ‘General and 
Administrative.’ ” 

Mr. Hussey feels that a manufac- 
turing business “on the move” will 
show an expense level of 12% to 
15% of gross sales—and be proud of 
it. 

While most large companies are 
concerned (and probably rightly so) 
with budgeting expenses exactly for 
each phase of operations, small com- 
panies often lump operational cate- 
gories in their budgeting, because 
they feel the results of detailed 
budgeting do not justify the time 
spent. As R. B. Maland, sales man- 
ager of the O’Neill-Irwin Mfg. Co., 
Lake City, Minn., says, “We don’t 
attempt to detail our budget to the 
nth degree .... analysis can lead to 
paralysis.” 

Continued on page 130 





WHEN 

ADDING 

UP 

SALES 
PROSPECTS... 


COUNT 
THE MEN 
WHO 
COUNT 
THE MOST 


In the fast-paced heating, refrigerating, air-conditioning 
and ventilating industries ...where new products, 
processes and engineering techniques are constantly being 
developed... engineers hold the pivotal positions of authority. 
By virtue of their unique role in the design and development 
of everything from original equipment to complete 
systems, engineers must specify and buy all kinds 





of materials, components, equipment and services. 


Always the editorial leader of the field... in the vanguard 
with latest technical information and industry news... 
the ASHRAE JOURNAL provides an exclusive service 
for engineers—the ‘‘men who count the most”’ in 
air-conditioning, heating, refrigerating 
and ventilating. 
ASHRAE JOURNAL circulation is 
19,768... concentrated 
in these key areas: consulting engineers 
and architects, contractors, original equipment 
manufacturers. This top quality coverage 
of engineer-executives —men educated 
and trained to specify and buy—gives 
advertising the kind of exposure and impact 
that will build sales for your 
product. Be sure to schedule your 
advertising message in the 


ASHRAE JOURNAL 


Published by the American Society of Heating, 
Refrigerating and Air-Conditioning Engineers 


62 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


THE ASHRAE GUIDE AND eo "DATA BOOK . .. #1 reference source in heating, refrigerating, air-conditioning, 
ventilating . .. combines all the most up-to-date technical data and product information in one comprehensive volume. 
Total distribution of 30,000 copies reaches top-level engineers, architects, contractors and government officials . .. 
makes your advertising dollars work harder. Closing date for the 1961 GUIDE AND DATA BOOK is October 15, 1960. 
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PROBLEMS... 


continued from p. 128 


Budget examples. . Several work- 
ing sales expense budgets were sub- 
mitted, of which are offered 
here. 

The Imperial Brass Co., Chicago, 
breaks down selling expenses into 
two categories. For its first category, 
direct selling expense (defined as 
salaries, travel expenses, adminis- 
trative expenses and regional sales 
meetings for an individual territory) 
a figure of 5% of the total dollar 
sales for that territory is considered 
fair. The second category of ex- 
penses, incurred by the remainder of 
the marketing division, it budgets at 
12.5% of the sales dollar. This ex- 
pense category includes salaries, 
commissions, warehouse expenses, 
telegraph and telephone, freight out, 
office supplies, travel expense, pur- 
chased services, dues and subscrip- 
tions, printed sales literature, ex- 
hibits, advertising, expense on re- 
turned goods, occupancy charges 
and indirect costs. 

Although this company’s sales 
costs are aimed at 12.5%, Ralph Nel- 
son, sales training manager, admits 
that during some periods this seems 
inadequate, and actual total costs go 
up another 2 or 2.5%. 

A further break-down of sales 
expense figures comes from A. Cal- 
laway Allen, sales manager, Elec- 
tric Apparatus Div., Wagner Electric 
Corp., St. Louis: 


two 


1. Field Sales Expense: (a) Pro- 
ductive—salaries, travel, entertain- 
ment, car (including insurance), 
compensation of commission sales- 
men; (b) Non-productive—office 
and warehouse employe salaries, 
telegraph and telephone, office sup- 
plies, cost of maintaining office, de- 
preciation, repairs, warehouse and 
drayage, and miscellaneous sales 
expense such as sales policy. 


2. Home Office Sales Expense: All 
items listed under (a) and (b) 
above, plus advertising, freight and 
administrative expense. 


Fair cost ranges for the above 
items, in percentages of gross sales, 
are: 


1. Field Sales Expense 
Productive 
Non-productive 

2. Home Office Expense . 


Total 


Who pays the freight? . . The 
problem of where to budget “freight 
out” showed up as a major variance 
in figures from different firms. About 
half the replies did not show freight 
out as a sales expense. Thus a 7% 
to 8% range for sales expense sub- 
mitted as acceptable by Reece Clem- 
ens of the market research staff of 
the Dobeckmun Co., Cleveland, 
does not include freight out or ad- 
ministrative expense. The Riverside 
Cement Co., Los Angeles, deducts 
freight out from “gross billings” for 
internal analyses, and counts it in 


10-13.5% 
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George Field, sales manager, Marvel Industries, Inc., Sturgis, Mich.; C. K. Higley, 
1 Co., Solon, 
Cal.; C. F. Waterman, director 
Los Angeles; Reece Clemens, market research, the 
Dobeckmun Co., Cleveland, O.; A. Callaway Allen, sales manager, Electrical Ap- 
Louis, Mo.; J. H. Donahue, general sales 
Co., Unionville, Conn.; Ralph A. Nelson, sales train- 
Chicago; C. V. Hussey, project manager, 
Seismograph Service Corp., 
Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, Wis.; William Busse, Revolvator 
Co., North Bergen, N. J.; R. B. Maland, sales manager, O’Neil-Irwin Mfg. Co., Lake 
City, Minn.; George Burda, advertising manager, D. W. Onan & Sons Inc., Minne 
Don W. Benner, general sales manager, Wilkerson Corp., Engle 
wood, Colo.; R. M. Gordon, vice-president, sales, Milford Rivet & Machine Co., Mil- 
ford, Conn.; Joseph Ferschinger, sales manager, Albert Trostel Packings, Lid., 
Lake Geneva, Wis.; L. M. Marks, sales research and development manager, Mar 
Oakland, Cal; and Chris Louskos, sales planning manager, 
National Seal Division, Federal-Mogul-Bower Bearings, Redwood City, Cal. 


information for this article were: 


O.; BR. L. Jannen, director of marketing, 
of economic and market re- 


Tulsa, Okla.; Robert J. West, market re- 
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“cost of goods sold” for external re- 
porting, according to C. F. Water- 
man, the company’s director of eco- 
nomic and market research. 
Another departure noted in budget 
breakdowns of several answering 
firms was the separation of the ad- 
vertising-promotion budget from 
the sales-sales expense budget. Un- 
der this system, trade shows and all 
costs relative to them including 
travel, lodging, etc., are allocated in 
the advertising-promotion budget, 
along with market research, public- 
ity, direct mail, business paper ad- 
vertising and product literature. 


Short cut analysis . . Inasmuch as 
Mr. Byrnes’ problem arose because 
of territory revision, Mr. Clemens of 
Dobeckmun suggests that he not 
only analyze their distribution costs 
from a net profit point of view, but 
also from the “margin contribution” 
angle. By deducting only direct sales 
expenses from gross margin for each 
territory, a “contribution margin” 
figure is obtained that is most useful, 
he says, in comparing districts or 
territories when investigating pro- 
posed changes. 

In general, smaller or younger 
companies will tend to have a higher 
rate of sales expenses. Speaking for 
one small, post-war company, Don 
W. Benner, general sales manager 
for the Wilkerson Corp., Englewood, 
Colo., points out that it is more costly 
to build a national sales force than 
to maintain one; it is more costly to 
establish a market than keep it; and 
it costs more to develop a complete 
product line, etc. Consequently, it is 
impossible to apply the usual guides 
and standards. He suggests as guide- 
posts, however, that an established 
salesman’s sales costs should not ex- 
ceed 10% of his volume; freight costs 
should not exceed 1% of gross sales; 
space advertising should usually be 
kept within 3% of sales; and all 
sales costs should not exceed 17- 
18% of gross sales volume. 

“Without large capital reserves or 
tremendous sales volume, it is diffi- 
cult to play the percentages,’ he 
says. “In periods when a new sales- 
man is being broken in or a new 
catalog has to be printed, the per- 
centages go out of kilter until such 
a time as the additional sales pro- 
duced by these changes or additions 
bring it back in line.” © 





@@ Required reading in the 
package engineering field 99 


Typical of the 35,000 men in the package engineering field who read and re- 


ceive PACKAGE ENGINEERING each month are the men pictured below: 


Wherever a product goes into a package in almost every manufacturing 
company, there are men with a job function in package engineering. 


They read PACKAGE ENGINEERING magazine, wot estab 


a & 
engineering 5 
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NUMISMATIST 


/ \ 


- 


— ee oe 


ittakes a specialist 
to do the job best 


For instance, you'd consult a NUMISMATIST about a 
Babylonian shekel because a NUMISMATIST is a 
specialist in coins, tokens, paper money, etc. 

In the electronics field when 56,000 engineers and 
purchasing agents require new product 
information, they turn to 


ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 


MAGAZINE 


because ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS Magazine is the 
only publication in the field that specializes in new 
product data. ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS provides new 
product information exclusively, does it in a form that is 
more complete and easier to use for the engineer and 
purchasing agent, than any publication serving the field. 


—a 


Engineers and purchasing agents consider new product 
information the most vital data that a publication 


in the industry’s only publication devoted 
exclusively to new products will get maxi- 
mum readership...top sales results. 


advertise in the new-product 


monthly of the electronic industry 
Copy deadline — 10th of preceding month 


ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 


MAGAZINE 
60 Madison Avenue * Hempstead, N.Y. * lVanhoe 6-7755 











QUICK FACTS 


56,000 ENGINEERS AND PA'S: qualified specifiers and buyers of electronic 
components, equipment, materials and services including design, research, 
production, project engineers and purchasing agents. 

LOWEST COST PER/1000: $750 per page to sell 56,000 engineers and pa’s. 
“SELF-SCREENING’ READER SERVICE CARD:pinpoints specific follow-up action for 
manufacturers, 

PENETRATION IN DEPTH: covers all buying influences at leading users of 
electronic components, equipment, materials, services. 











From the same publisher of EEM-Electronic Engineers Master and the Radio Electronic Master 
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All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the insert 
facing this page, and drop the card 
in the mail. Industrial Marketing 
will pass your requests on to the 
publisher or supplier who offers the 
material. 


801/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Telling your corporate story 


Current techniques by which U.S. com- 
panies are effectively putting across their 
corporate stories are described in this 24- 
page booklet offered by the New York 
Stock Exchange, 11 Wall St., New York 5. 
The booklet illustrates the ways representa 
tive companies are handling their informa- 
tional activities in 19 broad categories— 
from issuing special reports to security 
analysts to conducting investment courses 
for employes and preparing special mate- 


rials for shareowners. 


802/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Public relations books 


Titles of books dealing with public rela- 
tions are included in this annotated bibli- 
ography prepared by the Public Relations 
Society of America, 375 Park Ave., New 
York 22, as a guide for those needing 
orientation in the field of pr. 

Divided into seven categories, the list 
gives source information for such topics as 
putting out a house organ, preparing pub- 


licity copy, etc. 


803/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Closed circuit tv 


Lightly written with a serious intent, this 
nine-page illustrated brochure, titled ‘What 
every businessman should know about 
closed circuit tv,’ explains industrial and 
commercial television in layman's lan- 
guage. 

Prepared by General Precision, Inc., 63 
Bedford Rd., Pleasantville, N.Y., the book- 
let covers many basic applications from 
hazardous viewing to administrative uses 
of the medium. 





marketing 


* Send for these free selling tools 


804/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Trade show planner 


Designed to give display managers 
three months advance notice of coming 
trade shows and exhibits, this “plan-ahead 
exhibit calendar” has been prepared by 
GRS&W, Inc., 5875 Center Ave., Pittsburgh 
6, Pa, 

Center-hole punched for wall mounting, 
the two-color calendar contains on the 
current month's page, a chronological list- 
ing of trade shows scheduled for the third 
month ahead. 


805/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Business’ Plans to 1963 


“This 16-page statistical analysis and 
commentary contains information on U.S. 
industrial firms’ capital spending plans 
and includes tables on research and de- 
velopment expenditures, depreciation al- 
lowances, outlays for expansion of capac. 
ity vs. modernization, etc. 

Prepared by the McGraw-Hill Depart- 
ment of Economics, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, this is the 13th annual survey of 
business’ plans for new plants and equip- 
ment, 


806/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Electronic export data 


With data grouped in eight major cate- 
gories of electronic equipment and com- 
ponents, this 15x22" wall chart contains 
an analysis of 1959 U.S. exports to 83 for- 
eign markets. . 

Prepared by International Electronics, 
$86 Fourth Ave., New York 16, the chart 
also includes 1959 exports of 34 principal 
categories in the electronics field. 


807/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
College market facts 


Data sheets prepared by College & Uni- 
versity Business, 919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11,. contain information on esti- 
mated enrollment in U.S. colleges and uni- 
versities from 1960 through 1970, funds 





ie 
is 


Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 


Ol el I I I ee 


neéded to expand and replace residential 
and non-residential college facilities by 
1970, and an organization chart of “typi- 
cal” U.S. colleges and universities. 


808/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Unusual uses for safety paper 


A duplex safety paper, available with 
different colors and patterns on each side, 
and offering two-side protection against 
tampering, is contained in a sample book 
released by Mead Papers, Inc., 118 W. 
First St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 

Included in the bock are suggestions for 
unusual uses of safety paper, involving 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


608 


Please send me the following 
research and media data... 


801 802 803 804 
805 806 807 808 





spot carbonizing, magnetic inking, etc., 
as well as samples of the three patterns 
and six colors in which the paper is avail- 
able. 


809/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Sanitary supply market 


This 16-page survey report describes 
market composition and type of compa- 
nies serving the sanitary supply market. 
It includes statistics on number of com- 
panies in each segment of sanitary supply 
field, plus analysis of organization and 


sales methods. 
Information and statistics are presented 


Continued on next page 
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@ If you do not have a personal 
subscription and would like to re- 
ceive the next 13 issues of Indus- 
trial Marketing (U.S., Canada and 
Pan-America, $3; all others, $5), 
Please check below: 





ADDRESS 





CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond November 15, 1960 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 94.9 P.L. & B. Chicago, Il. 





Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
290 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ml. 





MARKETING AIDS.. 
continued from previous page 


on volume of sales, types of products sold, 
plus operational profile of typical distribu- 
tor. The report was prepared by Sanitary 
Maintenance, 407 E. Michigan St., Mil- 
waukee 1. 


810/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Hospital buying procedures 


This six-page statistical report and com- 
mentary on the purchase of professional 
equipment by hospitals covers three topics: 
the extent to which professional equipment 
buying is done through central purchasing 
offices; the control and authority of the 
hospital purchasing officer vs. other per- 
sonnel; and, the degrees of importance of 
hospital administrative and professional 
personnel in the selection of specific 
brands. 

For a copy write to Modern Hospital, 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 


811/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Successful ad illustrations 


A total of 103 single-page ads which 
drew top attention from readers are illus- 
trated in this 28-page booklet prepared by 
Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. 

Contained in the presentation are 51 
four-color, and 52 black-and-white ads. In 
addition to Starch scores, the ads carry 
notations of the agencies responsible for 
their preparation. 


812/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Sales prospect research 


Industrial “prospect research’’ reports 
covering California, Arizona and Nevada 
have been prepared by Sales Prospector 
Co., Box 118, Boston 78, Mass. 

Sample copies of typical reports are 
available, showing new manufacturing 
firms being established, planned company 
relocations, companies leasing, building, or 
buying additional facilities, etc. 
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ceive the next 13 issues of Indus- 
trial Marketing (U.S., Canada and 
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$13/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
OEM in Canada 


Statistics on factory shipments and a 
highlight market analysis of Canada’s iron 
and steel, transportation equipment, non- 
ferrous metal products, electrical apparatus 
and supplies, and miscellaneous manufac- 
turing industries, are included in this six- 
page folder prepared by Product. Design & 
Engineering, 146 Bates Road, Montréal 26. 


814/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Telling your corporate story 


Techniques effectively used by U.S. com- 
panies to tell their corporate stories are 
described in this 24-page booklet prepared 
by the New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
St., New York 5, 

Included in the presentation are illustra- 
tions of the ways representative companies 
are handling their informational activities 
in 19 categories. 


815/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Air conditioning & heating market 

Buying and specifying authorities are 
analyzed in this report on the market for 
custom engineered air conditioning, heat- 
ing, ventilating, humidifying, plumbing and 
mechanical systems. 

Prepared by Air Conditioning, Heating & 
Ventilating, 93 Worth St, New York 13, 
this report describes the job activities and 
interests of those reported to be primary 
buying influences in this market. 


816/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Super Market Market 


A statistical analysis of 1959 construc- 
tion, product sales, geographic concentra- 
tion, and other data on super markets is 
contained in this 16-page reprint prepared 
by Super Market Merchandising, 67 W. 
44th St., New York 36. 

Data are grouped by geographic area, 
food and non-food product line, type of out- 
let, etc. 
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8-10... Association of the U.S. Army, Sher- 
aton-Park Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


14-17... Public Works Congress and Equip- 
ment Show, Coliseum, New York. 


14-17... American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers’ Fourth National Heat 
Transfer Exhibit, Statler-Hilton Ho- 
tel, Buffalo. 


14-19.. National Congress of Petroleum 
Retailers, Shamrock-Hilton Hotel, 
Houston, Tex. 


22-26..National Society of Public Ac- 
countants, Muehlebach Hotel, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


27-30... National Association of Furniture 
Manufacturers Convention, Equip- 
ment and Fabric Show, Conrad- 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 


28-Sept. 1. Frankfurt Autumn Fair, Frank- 
furt, Germany. 


29-Sept. 1. National Technical Association, 
Detroit, Mich. 


September 


--National Sanitation Show, Trade 
Show Bldg., New York City. 


--National Machine Tool Builders 
Show, International Amphitheater, 
Chicago. 


-+» Production Engineering Show, Chi- 


cago. 


-»Coliseum Machinery Show, Chi- 
cago Coliseum, Chicago. 


.- International Aviation & Air Indus- 
tries Exposition, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. 


- Produce Packaging Exposition, 
Americana Hotel, Miami Beach, 
Fla. 

-» Allied Railway Supply Association, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 


-- National Farm Construction & In- 
dustrial Machinery Meeting, Mil- 
waukee Auditorium, Milwaukee. 


Tennessee Valley Agricultural & 
Industries Fair, Chilhowee Park, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


13-15..Chemical Exposition USA 1960, 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, New York. 


INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 


14-17..Southeastern Maintenance and En- 
gineering Show, State Fair Arena, 
Raleigh, N.C. 

16-20.. American Meat Institute Annual 
Meeting, Palmer House, Chicago. 

21-Oct. 1. International Factory Equipment 
Exhibition, Manchester, England. 

22-25... Aerospace Panorama, Brooks-Hall, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

23-Oct. 1. International Commercial Motor 
Transport Exhibition, London, Eng- 
land. 

24-28 .. National Stationery & Office Equip- 
ment Association, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago. 

26-28..Life Office Management Associa- 
tion Conference and Exhibit of Of- 
fice Equipment and Machines, 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 


26-28..National Builders Hardware Ex 
position, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

26-29 ..Industrial Film and Audio-Visual 
Exhibition, Trade Show Building, 
New York. 


26-30... Instrument Automation Conference 
& Exhibit, Coliseum, New York. 

26-30... Material Handling Show, Show 
Mart, Montreal, Que., Canada. 

27-30 .. Convention of the Prestressed Con- 
crete Institute, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
New York. 

27-30..Iron & Steel Exposition, Audi- 
torium, Cleveland. 


October 


2- 6..Federation of Sewage & Industrial 
Wastes Association, Sheraton H< 
tel, Philadelphia. 

- 5..Southwest Warehouse & Transfer 
men’s Association, Western Skies 
Hotel, Albuquerque, N.M. 

7..Southern Textile Exposition, Tex- 
tile Hall, Greenville, S.C. 
8..Society of Automotive Engineers 
Aeronautic Meeting & Aircraft Dis- 
play, Commodore Hotel, New York. 
3-12..Business Efficiency Exhibition 
Olympia, London, England. 

16-19.. National Hardware Convention, 
Dennis and Shelburne hotels, At- 
lantic City. 
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More: Chicago manufacturers 
use ‘‘General Exhibits’ than. 
any other source — to plan, 
design, build and service their 
exhibits. 


Most of our accounts have 
been with us five years or 
longer, and we serve many 
firms located in cities from 
coast to coast. 

Our long experience and 
know-how make it easy for 
you — assure top results, 
and at reasonable cost. 


eneral exhibits 


& displays ine. 


2100 |N. RACINE AVE. + CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
PHONE EASTGATE 7-0100 
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Want these top IM articles 
for your marketing library? 


@ These reprints of top IM feature articles are available at the following rates: 
any 10, 25¢ each; up to 50, 20¢ each; up to 100, I5¢ each; over 100, 12!/¢ 


each. 


R412 How to get through to your 
customers and your boss . . by Dr. 
Jesse S. Nirenberg. 


R411 How to drive your pr man 
crazy .. by Scott J. Saunders. 


R410 What to do when your market 
disappears . . by Frank J. Shanaberg 
and Chal Adams. 


R409 Jeffrey keeps fuss ’n flowers 
out of distributor schools . . by Bud 
Reese. 


R408 Who’s who among industrial 
advertising agencies. 


R407 What qualifications make an 
ideal industrial salesman. 


R406 How to give your marketing 
a longer reach . . by Robert A. 
Coplin. 


R405 Metals makers battle for the 
retail sale . . by Bud Reese. 


R403 What to do after you launch 
a new product—how Globe Indus- 
tries followed through . . by Roger 
W. Brucker. 


R402 12 reasons why industrial pr 


by Norman Odell. 


programs fail . . 


Reprint 


Number: Quantity 





Reprint 


R401 IM’s annual survey of indus- 
trial ad budgets; an analysis of over 
300 budgets . . by H. J. Bullen. 


R400 How American-Standard’s In- 
dustrial Division developed and pre- 
tested its new campaign .. by Dick 
Hodgson. 





See page 78 for details on IM 
Encyclopedia of Marketing reprints 
available. 











R399 IM’s annual report on busi- 
ness paper trends and develop- 
ments . . by Angelo R. Venezian. 


R398 Who should conduct market- 
ing surveys—outside firm or do-it- 
yourself . . by Richard C. Christian. 


R397 How salesmen use ads in day- 
to-day selling . . by Leo Anderson. 


R396 Should you be 
school shop market? 
Reese. 


selling the 
. by Bud 


R395 The facts behind Alcoa’s 
award-winning direct mail cam- 
paign .. by Bud Reese. 


Please use this coupon. Order by number from 


Industrial Marketing, 200 E. 


Editor, 


Illinois, Chicago 11. Remittance must accompany 


R394 Eight ways to improve your 
inquiry-handling . . by John Den- 
ler. 


R393 How to error-proof a com- 
pany anniversary by Robert 
Newcomb and Marg Sammons. 


R392 How Charles Bruning Co. 
admen sold management on a big 
budget boost . . by Fergus Stephen. 


R382 A catalog case history: how 
Ohmite’s catalog has changed over 
the past 18 years .. by Herbert 
Levy. 


R380 Unusual ads build a corporate 
image for Westinghouse. 


R379 Industrial design as a function 
of marketing .. by Peter Muller- 
Munk. 


R376 Can the results of industrial 
advertising be measured—an IM 
Top Management Forum report. 


R375 ITE reaps multiple rewards 
through distributor education. 


R374 Distributor feedback sessions 
answer questions, solve problems. 


R372 Here’s how to shoot (and 
then use) better advertising photos 
.. by Larry Roth. 


R369 Stromberg-Carlson plans and 
merchandises for new product suc- 
cess. 


R368 A profile of today’s industrial 
salesman—how he’s hired, compen- 
sated, guided, etc. 


order under $2. 
R390 How industrial advertising 


agencies make their money . . by 
Dick Hodgson. 
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R389 How to produce catalogs that 
will produce buying action . . by 
W. M. Dickson. 








Company 





Address 








R388 The next ten years and you: 
no lead pipe cinch by S. R. 
Bernstein. 


City 

















AMM serves up 
80% of U.S. metal buying power 


Every working morning, 250 days a year, the men who 
make the decisions on 80% of all metal purchases look 
for the latest news of the metal industries. 


They look for it first in American Metal Market ...and 
they find it there. 


What sort of news? Daily market reports, production 
figures, market forecasts, regional prices, up-to-the- 
minute reporting on trends which affect future prices, 
and news about other important men, other important 
decisions, in the trade. 


What has happened? What is happening? What’s likely 
to happen? They look to AMM for answers with 
authority. 


You can share this authoritative access to the important 
slices which comprise 80% of the metal market, by 
advertising in AMM: And, if you’re still looking hun- 
grily at the scattered but tasty crumbs on the platter, 


these smaller metal users buy largely through ware- 
houses—who also rely on AMM in making their pur; 
chases. Perhaps 80% is an understatement of our casev 
An AMM representative can give you the full story 
about coverage, authority, visibility and immediacy in 
just 15 minutes. Test him. 





The readers of AMM have buying authority for: 


More than 80% of all Steel 

More than 77% of all Aluminum 
More than 83% of all Lead 

More than 85% of all Zinc 

More than 86% of all Copper & Brass 











More than 80% of all metal sales are influenced by 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


18 CLIFF STREET « NEW YORK 38 e Digby 9-1040 


CHICAGO WAbash 2-7044 « PITTSBURGH GRant 1-1697 « 


SAN FRANCISCO ORdway 3-2143 





Heating 


Piping & 


Air Conditioning 


the hook 
that hest covers, 





Lay in just the Miuswr 


/arge building iN 


Why pay for what you don’t need? 
Heatinc, Pipinc & Arr CONDITIONING 
confines itself to the services for which it 
is named as related specifically to the 


industrial-large building market. 


As a result, its appeal is to each of the 
purchase-control factors . . . the consult- 
ing mechanical engineers, the mechanical 


contractors, and the engineers with plants 
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and big buildings. Don’t leave impor- 


tant bases untouched. 


Concentrate in HPAC. Capitalize on 
the fully paid, voluntary circulation it 
gives you of the decision-makers . . . those 
who specify and those who buy. . . in 
your market. KEENEY PUBLISHING Co., 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


@ @ 








SPI SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


Chosen best ‘‘idea-of-the-month,’’ this 
contest by Big Four Industries yielded 
abundant publicity, renewed salesman in- 


terest, increased corporate stature. . 


Lewis W. Selmeier . . This month's winner of 
IM's ‘‘Idea Man” trophy (left) is head of his own 
Cincinnati agency. Before hanging out his shingle 
he gathered marketing experience by working in 
both sales and writing jobs. 

For many years he was associated with the 
Estate Stove Co., first as copywriter, then as assist- 
ant to sales manager, later as divisional sales 
manager. After the war and a brief sojourn as copy 
vp with an agency, he rejoined Estate as director 
of advertising and sales promotion. As a free- 
lancer, he did a community relations job for Whirl- 
pool and set up a sales training course for B. F. 
Goodrich. Of his latest venture, he says, ‘Opening 
a small agency should be reserved for those who 
like to live dangerously . ."’ 


IDEA MAN 
AWARD 


Your Name 











Search for oldest tire-changer 


opens doors to sales campaign 


By Suzanne Randegger 
IM Associate Editor 


# A “trip to Florida for two” contest 
to discover the oldest functioning 
model of a Henderson tire-changing 
machine was cunningly designed by 
Lewis W. Selmeier, president of the 
manufacturer’s ad agency, not only 
as an advertising and publicity gim- 
mick, but also as a completely inte- 
grated sales campaign. 

Mr. Selmeier, head of the Lewis 
W. Selmeier Co., Cincinnati, felt 
that after 12 years of marketing a 
tire-changing machine for use in gas 
service stations, tire shops, dealer 
showrooms and independent repair 


shops, it was time for Big Four In- 
dustries, originators of the machine, 
to run a contest to find the oldest of 
these machines now in use, and thus 
locate hundreds of others eligible 
for replacement. Prize, in addition 
to a posh one-week vacation in 
Florida for two, was a brand new 
air-powered tire-changer complete 
with accessories to replace the oldest 
of the old-timers. 

To extend the number of contest- 
ants, and thus the number of poten- 
tial tire-changer replacements, and 
to bring home the fact that the Big 
Four machine was the original in 
this line, a new Henderson model 
also was offered to the owner of the 


oldest competitive machine. This 
served to quell the claims of one 
important competitor, who con- 
tended he was the originator of the 
machine. 

To get the most Big Four repre- 
sentatives inside the most service 
stations and garages, Mr. Selmeier 
concocted several ways for entrants 
to register, all requiring personal 
contact with sales representatives. 

First, representatives selling di- 
rectly from the client’s 75 mobile 
showrooms were supplied with offi- 
cial entry forms on which they 
could sign up their customers on 
regular calls. If, however, an appli- 
cant registered via one of the cou- 
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Does your 
advertising agency 


Dig Deep 

to determine 
your precise 
objectives? 








Before you take a trip, it’s a pretty good 
idea to know where you're going. This 
applies to planning an advertising pro- 
gram, too. You must know exactly where 
you want to go... what your specific 
objectives are. Obvious? Perhaps... but 
quite a few programs flounder because 
objectives are not clearly determined. 


The Fensholt Advertising Agency digs 
deep into your sales situation . . . to find 
out what your selling problem is... and 
precisely what your advertising is trying 
to accomplish. Only when these objec- 
tives are clearly before us will we propose 
an advertising and sales promotional 
program. That’s one of the reasons our 
clients’ advertising has been so con- 
sistently effective. 


May we tell you more? 


ensholt 
Advertising Agency 


360 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


the 
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pons in the business paper ads an- 
nouncing the contest, it was still 
necessary, aS requested on the cou- 
pon, for a representative to stop and 
check the serial number of the tire- 
changer in question. This insured a 
personal visit by a representative, 
and the inherent opportunity for 
him not only to make a pitch for 
selling a newer machine, but also to 
survey all the other equipment in 
the station and try to sell one or 
more of the other 40 items of Big 
Four tire service equipment to the 
contest entrant. 

Among the many refinements of 
this contest, which ran a full six 
months, from April to September 
of last year, was a tie-in with Delta 
Airlines which was to fly the win- 
ning service manager and his wife 
to Miami or Ft. Lauderdale. Delta 
provided lush four-color folders on 
the Florida vacation for representa- 
tives to hand to any entrants whose 
machines seemed old enough to win. 
The airlines also supplied official 
“occupied” cards which were mailed 
to representatives’ wives, with mes- 
sages printed on the back urging 
them to encourage their husbands 
to get more contest enrollments. 

Delta also cooperated in allowing 


™. 


their airplanes and personnel to be 
photographed, providing publicity 
material for contest announcement 
releases which were widely printed 
in the trade press, and for follow-up 
releases announcing the winner. 
Salesmen stimulators . . Prizes 
were offered to sales reps who (1) 
had the highest number of contest 
entries submitted; (2) converted the 
highest percentage of entries into 
sales; and (3) turned in the best 
performance based on both these 
factors. 

Prizes of cameras, hunting rifles 
and other valuable items were 
awarded winning salesmen in the 
three categories above at the annual 
sales convention in October. 

Several inexpensive mailings to 
Big Four salesmen were prepared to 
keep the contest, and their part in 
it, fresh in their minds. Along with 
the “occupied” cards mentioned 
above, small printed reminders of 
the rewards they would reap by en- 
rolling more entrants were sent out 
in Delta ticket envelopes. All com- 
munications to them during the con- 
test went out on bulletin paper 
printed with a special headline re- 
minding them of the “Prize Vaca- 

Continued on page 142 


Prize payoff . . James L. Ewell, left, collects his prize for having the oldest Henderson 
tire-changing machine—a week's vacation in Florida via Delta Air Lines. Eric T. Roth- 
ley, vice-president, national accounts, for Big Four Industries, Cincinnati, helps him 
plan his journey. Additional prize was brand new tire-changer. 





one of a series on 
media evaluation 


DEpth 


in editorial strength 


a measure of the publication you need to 
SELL the PLUMBING-HEATING- 
COOLING INDUSTRY... 


Editorial product decrees soaring, wheeling flight . . . or 
silent, earthbound tombstone... for every advertisement 
you produce. Your ads trumpet up and down the land, or 
crawl weakly about the somber, gray graveyard of lost 
readership, depending largely on the editorial product 
of the publications in which they appear. 


In your own plumbing-heating-cooling media evaluation, 
Domestic Engineering urges that you yourself compare 
not claims, but actual issues. Lay the publications side 
by side. Study them personally, from every angle, in the 
mental context of a reader, not an advertiser. 


Do this... and see with your own eyes exactly why plumb- 
ing-heating contractors pay to read Domestic Engineer- ut 
ing while receiving as many as 15 free publications. BEpth 


into your 


Do this . . . and discover why Domestic Engineering has sales effort 


won 16 of the 19 editorial excellence awards presented to 
plumbing-heating-cooling publications by the Industrial 
Marketing/A.1.A. Annual Editorial Contest program. 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Do this . . . and know firsthand the editorial vigor that 
gives muscle, sinew and voice to every advertisement 
which your company schedules in Domestic Engineering. 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
Editorial strength . . . has made Domestic Engineering the 

first media choice of more manufacturers than any other 

publication in the plumbing-heating-cooling field. Want 

copies of D.E. for your own side-by-side test? They’re 

yours for the asking. 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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tion” and a picture of a Florida 
bathing beauty. 


Payoff .. Of most importance to the 
grand prize winner—owner of the 
oldest Henderson tire changer—was 
the week’s vacation in Florida he 
and his wife won. Winner James 
Ewell, service manager for Kelly 
Buick, Inc., Covington, Ky., elected 
to make the trip this month. The 
lateness of his prize provided still 
another opportunity to publicize the 
contest—almost a year after it 
closed. Publicity pictures were taken 
of Mr. Ewell at a Delta Airline 
booth, along with Big Four Indus- 
tries’ vice president of national ac- 
counts, making reservations for the 
prize trip. 

Mr. Ewell’s entry was one of the 
original Model A 102 tire changers 
built in 1947, the serial number in- 
dicating that it was the second one 
ever built. Owner of the oldest com- 
petitive tire changer was C. E. Wil- 
lis, owner of Willis Quick Tire 
Service, Griffin, Ga., who, like Mr. 
Ewell, received a new Henderson 
tire changer. An early tabulation of 


entries showed about half were for 
competitive machines. 

For Big Four Industries the con 
test yielded: 


® 753 leads directly resulting from 
the contest program. 


© High level of ad readership. (Ads 
announcing the contest alternated 
between two-color full pages and 
black-and-white island half pages 
in 12 publications in the automo- 
tive service field last year.) 


e Abundant publicity and extra at- 
tention from the trade. 


® Bolstering of the company’s cor- 
porate image as a wide-awake, pro- 
gressive manufacturer, and a leader 
in the automotive equipment field. 


@ Renewed interest and activity 
among the sales force. 


Because of the difficulty of getting 
the men to report sales as actually 
resulting from this program, it was 
impossible to pin down a significant 
figure. However, the company en- 
joyed the biggest volume of sales in 
its history, selling the highest-priced 
piece of equipment it had ever in- 
troduced. And the vacation for two 
(including accommodations at a 
plush hotel and use of a rental car 
for a week) cost less than $300. = 


THE CURTIS &€ MARBLE MURALS 


Inside story . 


varying colors and forms. 
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- Curtis & Marble brochure explains the how’s and why’s of its two 
textile murals, one of which is shown (above) on the front cover. The line sketch is 
of a modern textile machine, superimposed on striking pattern of modern textiles in 





Safety Bulletin No I 


THINK SAFETY 


Wreng-c00y ramp rider. Don't be one, Back 
dows same wo preity 5 oF vow wae nd honds 
teat b gh! agers mani Ane be ‘ees the 
Grection pou re driving! 











Bulletin . . Safety posters with the com- 
pany’s imprint are distributed by the 
Automatic Transportation Co., Chicago, 
manufacturers of electric-driven indus- 
trial trucks. Posters keep the company’s 
name before the client along with the 
“Think Safety’’ message. This is one of a 
series of 16 bulletins. 


Unusual textile mural salutes 
company progress at show 


In a departure from the cus- 
tomary temporary background dis- 
play used in exhibition booths at 
trade shows, Curtis & Marble Ma- 
chine Co., Worcester, Mass., a textile 
machinery manufacturer, commis- 
sioned Sante Graziani, head of the 
school of the Worcester Art Mu- 
seum, to design a collage mural of 
cloth. 

The resulting two-part mural, 
each part measuring eight feet high 
by twelve feet long, is permanent 
in nature, artistic in design, and 
ties in closely with the textile in- 
dustry. It formed the background 
of the Curtis & Marble exhibit at 
the recent American Textile Ma- 
chinery Association exhibit in At- 
lantic City. 

Mr. Graziani’s murals imply the 
contribution of 125-year-old Curtis 
& Marble to the textile industry 
by using line drawings, superim- 
posed on the cloth, of an 1880 burr 
picker, symbol of early textile ma- 
chinery, and a modern cotton cloth 
finishing range. 

To further merchandise the 
murals display, F. Stanley Hallett, 
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CIRCULATION GROWTH 
(1948-1959*) up 211% 


All ABC Magazines News and “USN&WR” 


—General and Farm Management 
Magazines 


1948~—the first year ‘‘U.S.News & World Report’ appeared in its present form 


Source: Magazine Advertising Bureau and c on of publishers 
statements to Audit Bureau of Circulation 


ADVERTISING REVENUE GROWTH 
(1948-1959) up WRU 


up 138% 


All General Magazines News and “USN&WR” 
(farm magazines and Management 
newspaper supplements Magazines 
omitted) 


Source: Publishers Information Bureau 


The most 
important trend 
in news needs 


The American public wants and needs solid news and 
information—news of lasting value. In an increasingly 
complex world—one in which physical distances continue 
to shrink and the horizons of science expand—there is 

a great and still growing need for these answers: 

“How does the important news affect me, at my work, 
and in my home?” 


“What are the consequences of this news?” 

“What actions should I take, now and for the future?” 

Practical news, pocketbook news, if you will, yes. 

But far more than that. News of pressing issues and new ideas 
and the men behind them—these, too, form the basis for man’s 
individual actions and man’s collective actions. And it is all 
these important areas of news that “U.S.News & World Report” 
covers each and every week. Completely, too, 

with more news pages than any other news magazine. 


Which is why this magazine has more than tripled its 
circulation in just 12 years—scoring a gain far larger 

than that of general magazines and of other magazines in the 
field (see chart, left). More and more people, obviously, 

now consider “U.S.News & World Report” to be... 


The most 
important magazine 


of all 


U.S.News Sompiere 
NEWS MAGAZINE 


& World Report 


As you would expect, such essential] 
and useful news attracts people of 
responsibility and authority. 
Four out of five subscribers hold 
managerial positions in business, 
industry, finance, government and 
the professions. Their family 
incomes average $15,496, highest 
of the news magazines, 
highest of any magazine with 
more than 1,000,000 circulation. 
With readers of this calibre, it would be natural that the 
trend in advertising would follow the trend in circulation. 
In the first six months of 1960, “U.S.News & World Report” 
carried 137 more pages than in the same period last year 
—a substantial gain of 10%. Its revenue gain during the 
period 1948 through 1959 is more than 470%—many times 
larger than that of general magazines and other magazines in 
the field (see chart, left). The power of the advertising pages 
in this forceful magazine is, obviously, helping more and more 
companjes in their marketing efforts. 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
America’s Class News Magazine 


Now more than 1,150,000 net paid circulation 


Advertising offices: 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Other advertising offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles, 

San Francisco, Washington and London. 
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RESULTS 
COUNT 


The eighth edition of a _ booklet 
showing! details of scores of actual 
purchases attributed to advertise- 
ments and editorials in Canadian 
Industri! Equipment News. 
Strong ‘vidence of CIEN’s sales 
effectiveness throughout the length 
and breadth of Canadian industry. 
A copy for the asking, as well as 
CIEN’s 1960 market data sheets. 

A three-way analysis of Canadian 
industry, showing size of establish- 
ments, ;roduction values, and in- 
tended 1960 expenditures on plant, 


machinery and equipment. 











Canadian Industrial Equip- 
ment News — unique in its 
twice-almonth publication in 
the industrial field — enables 
you to,cover all industry with 
frequent timely messages 
about your products. 


CANADIAN 

INDUSTRIAL 

EQUIPMENT 
' NEWS 


Gardenvale, Que. 
A “NATIONAL BUSINESS’ PUBLICATION 


Representatives in all major 
U.S. industrial regions. 
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C&M’s sales promotion manager, de- 
veloped a_ french-fold full-color 
brochure reproducing the two 
works of art on the front and back 
cover, and explaining the technique, 
the artist, and the object of the 
display inside. The brochure was 
mailed, along with a bulletin on 
the Atlantic City exhibition, to top 
textile mill executives, and was used 
as a give-away at the show itself. 
In addition, stories about the un- 
usual display appeared in the local 
Sunday paper and America’s Textile 
Reporter. 


SILENT SUPPORT 


Sales kit lets 
publicity clips 
do the persuading 


Merchandising the trade and 
newspaper publicity that resulted 
from the introduction of a new line 
of classroom furniture, American 
Seating Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
produced a kit that let clip reprints, 
rather than the salesman, do the 
persuading. 

Since educators and school ad- 
ministrators—the people responsible 
for buying decisions on classroom 
furniture — seldom appreciate the 





Locally speaking . . One of the many regional versions of the 
publicity sheets included in American Seating’s ‘Front Page 
News’ kit, the above is devoted to articles appearing in south- 
eastern papers. More clips are reproduced on the reverse side 


“toot your own horn” approach in 
selling, the kit reproductions of ar- 
ticles gave credence to a sales pitch 
about the national attention being 
focused on the company’s new 
“study enter” and “electronic 
teaching center.” 

The “Front Page News” kits, sent 
to some 350 salesmen, contained a 
large sheet (42x21) showing re- 
productions of major breaks in big- 
city papers, and a smaller sheet 
with the better magazine breaks re- 
produced, in addition to regional 
editions of newspaper publicity 
breaks. The latter brought news 
coverage of the new line down to 
a local level, showing reproductions 
of articles that ran in papers fa- 
miliar to the school administrators 
being called on. 

A letter accompanying the kits 
and addressed to all sales representa- 
tives from the sales promotion man- 
ager, John C. Dexter, suggested 
that the salesmen familiarize them- 
selves with the kit contents, so that 
they could speak knowledgeably 
about the points that received edi- 
torial attention in the stories. 

The reprints not only gave the 
sales force something to talk about 
when calling on prospects for the 
school furniture line, but also 
served as a morale-builder for the 
salesmen themselves by informing 
them of the national coverage re- 
ceived by the company and _ its 
products. 


Continued on page 146 


TST 
= 


“Firniture and Not Rea i 
ire and Ne ding May Be 
Johnny's Probiem in School ~ 














“YOUR 
ADS 


ON 
TARGET! 


Advertising could be simply directed to department heads, media bought by name, IF the buyers for city, county 


and state public works fell into clearly separated categories. Unfortunately, they do not. Many of these men’s 


functions are too diverse for that. A man may have one title but several different responsibilities. Also, buyers 


and users are often quite different sets of people. Fortunately, PUBLIC WORKS reaches nearly all of them with 


one magazine that goes straight to your sales target. Costs you less that way, too. 


Who buys, and what, and how, and what do they read? 


The answers, tailored to the sales of your products, are in 


our brief brochure "Profitable Facts." It's yours for the asking. 


PUBLIC WORKS Magazine 

The STREET AND HIGHWAY MANUAL and Catalog File 
The SEWERAGE MANUAL and Catalog File 

The WATER WORKS MANUAL and Catalog File 
Technical and Instructional Handbooks 


PUBLIC 
WORKS 


Publications 


200 Se. Bread St.. Ridgeweed. N. J. 
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ee 


describes the market for business 
automation and data processing: 


Just 3,000 firms or govern- 
ment agencies are presently 
using computers. 


Most of the punched card 
and tape equipment in use to- 
day is in the offices of approxi- 
mately 8,000 firms and govern- 
ment agencies. 


In all of these organiza- 
tions, there is a management 
team responsible for decisions 
pertaining to business auto- 
mation. 


MANAGEMENT and 
BUSINESS AUTOMATION 


function throughout all industries! 


IF you are further interested 
in just who comprises these 
business automation buying 
teams, and just how they are 
classified by SIC groups... 


iF you would like an authori- 
tative, revealing insight into 
this dramatic market... 


contact the nearest MBA office. 


= MANAGEMENT and 
BUSINESS AUTOMATION 
600 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


DEarborn 2-3206 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Murray Hill 2-2373 
266 So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
DUnkirk 5-3991 


San Francisco, EXbrook 2-4073 
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| WOMEN-ORIENTED 





Free phone calls 
for wives give 
incentive to drive 


Philco Corp.’s Service Division 
| made good use of the “power be- 
| hind the throne” in devising its 
| “Free Phone Call” card. Arriving 
| at the home of distributor service 
| managers engaging in an annual 
quota drive to enroll independent 
Philco servicemen, the cards came 
complete with dime plus an invita- 
tion to Mrs. Service Manager to say 
| hi to hubby, for free, and inciden- 
tally, to remind him of the 1960 
| PFSS “Pick-a-Prize Awards.” 

PFSS, standing for Philco Fac- 
| tory-Supervised Service, is the 
| name given to the Philco Service 
| Association made up of independent 


| Double-barreled program 


service technicians who enroll each 
year to receive a complete program 
of technical and business assistance 
from the Philco factory. 

It is the responsibility of Philco 
distributor service managers to ap- 
prove and enroll these servicemen, 
and each year Philco sponsors an 
incentive program to make this part 
of the distributor service manager’s 
job more interesting. 

The 1960 program gives points in 
line with quota attainment, the 
points redeemable for a choice of 
gifts from an E. F. MacDonald gift 
catalog . . hence the title “PFSS 
Pick-a-Prize Awards.” Here again 
promotion manager John Bennett 
made canny use of women’s wiles 
by sending the award program in- 
formation, plus catalogs, to the 
service managers’ wives, in addi- 
tion to the redeemable point checks. 
The “free phone call” card, con- 
ceived by Marvin Spike, produced 
a timely shot in the arm for the 
program. a 





Gunning for sales . . Midwest Piping Co., St. Louis, used a double-barreled blast in 
promoting to its distributors a new line of seamless welding fittings for piping sys- 


tems. Announcing the promotion was a toy double-barreled popgun arriving in a pack- 
age labeled ‘’Here’s a Double-Barreled Sales Weapon from Midwest.’’ Other package 


contents shown above include ad reprints, news release, brochure announcing the twin 


lines and a leaflet outlining the entire advertising and sales promotion programs on 


Midwest seamless and welded fittings 
Neuwoehner. 


Idea by Midwest’s agency, Batz-Hodgson- 





do electronic engineers have 


CONFIDENCE 
IN YOUR 
ADVERTISING 
STATEMENTS? 


Believability is a strong selling factor in your advertising, 
especially when dealing with an informed and highly critical 
engineering audience. Your customers must depend on the 
accuracy of the material they read in Electronic Design. 
To help build reader confidence, Electronic Design screens 
ACCURACY POLICY the entire contents of each issue. Every effort is made to 
avoid misstatements or undue exaggeration of fact. Readers 
Recognizing the power of the print- are encouraged to report any irregularities on a confidential 
ed word to influence, it is the pol- basis. As a result, believability of your advertising is in- 
icy of Electronic Design: creased and your customers are protected from irresponsible 
To make all reasonable efforts promotional claims. 
to insure accuracy of editorial These and other services to protect the integrity of both 
matter. . editorial and advertising have always been considered a 
To publish promptly corrections basic part of Electronic Design’s publishing philosophy. 
brought to our attention. ; 
To not knowingly publish mis- 
leading advertisements. 
To reserve the right to refuse any 
advertisement. 
Readers noting errors or misstate- 
ments of facts are encouraged to 
write to the editor. 
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WHERE YOUR SALES STORY 
RHACHES THE 


Decision-Making Team 


Today, most major advertising decisions are shaped by team effort. Chances are, in 
the companies and agencies you want to reach, at least three, four or more execu- 


tives will influence the choice of your market, medium or service. 


Industrial Marketing’s monthly penetration of industrial companies and agencies 
is a vital factor for IM advertisers. Because IM is the only publication serving the 
specialized interests of those concerned with selling and advertising to business and 
industry, most of the men who call the shots on industrial markets and media are 


enthusiastic IM readers. 


At the Inland Steel Company, for example, where the 1959 appropriation for busi- 
ness-paper advertising exceeded $1,000,000, Industrial Marketing gets close reader- 
ship by advertising decision-makers in all of the company’s operations. Here is what 


four key Inland executives say about IM: 


INDUSTRIAL 


iIMARKETING 
Selling and adveiiang lo buses and snalasity 


200 E, ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 11 * 630 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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RICHARD F. KILLELEA 
Advertising Manager 


Inland Steel Company 


“Solving the industrial advertising problems of today involves all phases of 
industrial marketing. This is certainly true at Inland. And that’s why Industrial 
Marketing is so popular in my division. It’s the only publication which consist- 
ently—month-after-month—deals with the total marketing picture through 
concise, thought-provoking articles. I have seen very few issues of Industrial 
Marketing from which I haven’t received at least one idea of specific value to me.” 


ROBERT J. BOECHER 
Manager, Products and Promotion 


Inland Steel Container Company (a division of Inland Steel Company) 


“There are few wasted moments when I read Industrial Marketing because its 
concept is to separate the industrial phase of marketing from the plethora of 
consumer product problems and approaches, then cover the industrial phase 
with full scope and original editorial material. I appreciate the articles being of 
the ‘how to’ type as well as the marketing philosophy type—each of use and 
interest to the man who must make immediate decisions and long term plans. 
Finally, IM’s reader services have supplied me with much useful information 
on available literature, catalogs, etc.” 


T. C. CHENEY 
General Manager 
Advertising & Sales Promotion 


Inland Steel Products Company (a subsidiary of Inland Steel Company) 


“During many years in industrial advertising I have known and associated with 
industrial advertising men from all parts of the country. I cannot recall meeting 
one who was not familiar with Industrial Marketing. Apparently it is a ‘must’ 
to all men in this field. I would be completely confident in our advertising invest- 
ment if I could be assured of such readership in all of the magazines in which 
we advertise.” 


L. M. BENNETT 
Advertising Manager 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. (a subsidiary of Inland Steel Company) 


“At Ryerson we must use every tool of industrial marketing in order to maintain 
our leadership as the nation’s largest service center for steel, aluminum, indus- 
trial plastics, and metalworking machinery. We search every issue of Industrial 
Marketing for useful ideas—and the rewards make the search well worthwhile. 
Needless to say, we value not only the editorial content of IM, but find the 
information contained in the ads of importance also.” 
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“““N Advertising Volume 





in Business Papers 


Publications are listed alphabetically und re ach industry title. In- 
dustry _— are ng ag ol within ea division. Publica- 
ions is 1 r title ed on IM’ s 40th ‘annual MARKET DATA 
ISSUE. i June 25 30 

lle figures mus t be quoted or reproduced with- 
out permission. All publications listed are monthlies and have stand- 
ard 7x10 rdvertisin ages ccept where otherwise noted. Totals 


July /Volume 0.9% (in pages) over 1959 
Page Percent 


Industry Division 1960 1959 Change Change 





Manufacturing 13,009 12,228 Fen t+ 6.4 
Transportation 2,951] 24 17 . 0.6 
Mining 73 797 21 2.6 
Petroleum & Ga: 9] 1,888 t y 1.3 
7.6 
1.5 
Services & distribution 3,571 l + + 15 
Institutional 2,468 Z 2 i 2.6 


Government 


34,378 


ivertising— both classified and display 
13t 27th, 53rd, ete.) are indicated by §. Same- 


ctuations may occur because of ‘‘special feature’ 


t footnoted 
und semi-monthly publications usually report 
estimated | yolume for current month because closing r corm follow 
IM‘s de 


Year to date/Volume 2.5% (in pages) over 1959 
Page Percent 
Change Change 
Manufacturing 101,216 95,987 + 5.4 
Transportation 24,679 23,506 tt: 5.0 
Mining 5,189 5,228 . : — 07. 
Petroleum & Gas 13,034 14,439 j - 9.7 
Construction $1,913 51,815 7 + 02 
Food 10,847 10634 + % 2.0 
Services & distributio 2 BC 26,569 t 0.9 - 
Institutional 21,11 20,017 ~=-+1, + 5.5 


Industry Division 1960 1959 





Government 942 3,499 t 12 
Export-imp ort 8,097 8,150 —_ — 07 
Farm equip. distrbn. 1,598 1,633 ~ 3.9 

Total 268,036 261,507 +6, + 2.5 








1. MANUFACTURING DIVISION fay "ogee Senet eee 


1. MANUFACTURING DIVISION July Pages Pages-to-Date 





OPERATIONS 
Manainctusing Industries 
I A gé : ' ] 7 l 1] . 68 


423 
1343 


182 
4760 


ou US: 


9.3 
1126 Total 1581 1429 13,282 12,156 


on to 7 x 10 ad units of volume originally reported 


in 101 @ page size 
> Formerly named Industrial Laboratories 


Industrial Distribution 
In trial Distribut 
Year- to- »-date 


inge 


— ar a yl 
i h r.) 181 1730 
58 379 
173 1362 
30 350 
288 2543 
136 1053 
101 707 
308 2501 
219 1732 
Year- to- date 
4, change 


ee 9 
Page changs 1211 1263 10,481 10,085 
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Material Handling 
Modern Materials Handling 102 864 789 
Western Material Handling 22 22 246 179 
Year-to-date 
% change + 14.7 
Page change + 142 124 1110 968 


Packaging 
r Packaging 5 ‘ 373 
1 Packaging 3 182 
n Pac kaging 7 2 1212 
Package Engineering 441 
Year-to-date 
% change 


Page changes + 2208 


Power > geonpag 

Z r 194 
284 
231 


242 
762 
539 
2212 
1119 

Power Engineerin ” 6 477 

Southern Power t 3 3) 

Year- to-date 
change 
Page change 


ntinued « 





INDUSTRY DIVISIONS 


1. Manufacturing 4. Petroleum & gas 8. Institutional 
Operations 5. Construction 9. Government 
Production 6. Food 10. Export-import 

2. Transportation 7. Services & 11. Farms & 

3. Mining distribu‘ion fisheries 


























... through advertising in the nine 


specialized magazines published by 
The Industrial Publishing Corporation 








July Pages Pages-to-Date 
1. MANUFACTURING DIV. (con’t.) 196 1959 1960 1959 





MIDLAND-ROSS CORPORATION 
Bought this PRODUCTION 
ARC WELDING MACHINE S'Focensing Industries 


Total 1192 1177 


» 1959 pages to date ct s correction of corresponding June figure 
Pages t 0 ne were 458 in 1959, not 555 as originally reported 


* Five issues July 1960 


Electrical Machinery & Appliances 
Appliance Manufacturer (934x123, 
(/xl10 ad units 
Insulation 
Signal 
Year-to-date 
% change 12.5 
Page change . + 118 
Electronics & Allied Industries 


» 


1960 totals inc 
Furniture & Fixtures 
Ralph Shogren Bedding 
“urniture 
Tele thdialel Mm talelial 14 Furniture 


Midland-Ross Corporation Year-to-date 


‘‘ change 
Page change 
Instruments 
Automatic Control 
Control 


... after reading about it in 


WELDING DESIGN & FABRICATION Year-to-date 
Faon chomes - 
WY Erelevalees Coccee tele melas(aam ve) itieslemelthuces through oo gy sting eng 


Sell welding equipment and supplies to 


WELDING DESIGN & FABRICATION — the only ie gp omen 


magazine covering not only management and a el 


ucts; Forestry 
signers as well. WELDING DESIGN & FABRICA Hitche Wood Working Digest 


las peitisitin is : ee Adinent : 
plant operating personnel but weldment de a ne 
se se : 


aD 
&— CHD 
Ono AH 


TION uses Franchise-Paid Circulation to find 


Wh Ww 


the volume buyers. . gives advertisers largest 
circulation at the lowest per-reader cost Year-to-date 
mn = < t §.9 
Page change : Total : 3078 


Seven issue € g 
> Wood-Worker & Veneers & Plywood absorbed May, 1960 by this publication. 


WELDING DESIGN a a ro ae all agua 
& FABRICATION qe Manutacturing (bI-W.) erm 
Monthly circulation - 39,000 
Published By 


— 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
otelg elele-lilelal 
812 Huron Road Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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1. MANUFACTURING DIV. (con’t.) 


July Pages Pa es-to-Date 
19 1959 1360 1959 





Products Finishing (4!/2x61/2) ; 76 798 
Steel (w.) } ; } ‘ 348 2986 
Tool Engineer 102 1127 
Tooling Production 73 640 
Welding Engineer 4 42 448 
Western Mac: ry Stee Vorid 72 521 
Western Metalworki 46 372 
Year-to-date 

% change 


Al7 
2975 
1117 

615 

413 

535 

361 


+ 46 
Page change + 1033 Total 2751 2758 23,589 22,556 


* Formerly named American Machinist 
> Four issues July 1960; 5, 1959 


Paper & Allied Products 
American Boxmaker 26 211 
Boxboard Containers 36 431 
Paper, Film & Foil Converter 59 614 
Paper Industry 33 296 
Paper Mill News (w.) 86 708 
*Paper Trade Journal 175 1342 
bPaperboard Packaging 78 627 
Pulp & Paper 225 942 
Year-to-date 
% change + 3.7 
Page change + 184 Total 767 738 5171 


* 1959 page count includes export supplement not previously reported 
> Formerly named Fibre Containers & Paperboard Mills 


Plastics Materials & Products 
Modern Plastics 5 ; 154 159 1326 
Plastics World 67 56 563 
SPE Journal 35 29 335 
Year-to-date 


% change + 19.1 
Page change + 9356 258 244 2224 


Printing & Allied Industries 
Graphic Arts Monthly (41/2x6!/2) 201 177 1401 
Inland & American Printer and 
Lithographer 83 59 629 
Printing Magazine 73 63 526 
Printing Production 43 41 399 
Year-to-date 
% change 
Page change 400 340 2955 


Rubber Products 


Rubber Age 97 690 
Rubber World ] 70 583 


Year-to-date 
% change + 41 
Page change + 50 131 167 1273 


Stone, Clay & Glass Products 
Brick & Clay Record 38 40 394 
Ceramic Industry 47 48 473 
Concrete Prod 37 48 361 
Modern Concret 39 4) 351 
Year-to-date 

% change + 6.7 

Page change + 99 161 177 1579 


Textiles: Apparel 
American Dyestuff Reporter w.) 68 75 613 
Knitting Indi y Weekly 35 44 249 
Textile Ind s 104 106 896 
Textile World §232 208 953 
Year-to-date 
% change 


Page change + 439 433 2711 


2580 





2. TRANSPORTATION DIVISION ages 


July Popes Pages-to-Date 
1960 1959 1 


959 





Transportation Services 
*Traffic World (w 
Year-to-date 

% change + 110 


Five issues July 1960; 4, 1959 


Aircraft & Space Vehicles 
Aero/Space Engineering 264 
Air Force/Space Digest 6 449 
Astronautics ) 319 
Aviation Week 2555 
Business/Commercial Aviation 40 341 
Missiles & Rockets 3 647 
Space/Aeronautics 1646 
Western Aviation 5 

Industries . 0 189 
Year-to-date 

% change 2.0 

Page change 6410 


Seven issues 1960; 8, 1959 


428 
412 
2586 
251 
900 
1531 


129 


6544 








WARNER & SWASEY 
Bought this 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


Robert H. Host 
Safety Director 
Warner & Swasey 


... after reading about it in 


OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 


‘Warner & Swasey is one of the 16,000 safety- 
conscious industrial companies picked through 
Franchise-Paid Circulation to receive OCCUPA 
TIONAL HAZARDS magazine. Advertisers get 
sales results in OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS be- 
cause it is read regularly by the decision-making 
industrial safety engineers in the volume-buying 


CC mM panies 


OOCL PATIOONAL 


HAZARDS 


OCCUPATIONAL jem =o] a3 


HAZARDS 


Monthly circulation - 24,000 = 
Published By: “ : 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 


LoTelselolse-lilels 
812 Huron Road . [ea l-3"2-10- Vale i bo Pm @lalle) 


Pi @l at lot- tole Mit Iu Mel-Ur-Valel-11-1- mar Im Mlolalo 
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ly P Pages-to-Dat 
2. TRANSPORTATION DIV. (con’t.) 196d. 1989 Iee0 1989 





THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING 2 J 
COMPANY os Be eetiarsernta 


Journal 


Bought this , g | Yogr-to-dete 


Page change 


TITS aa A Astaire Earnest & Serie 


Automotive News (w (1014x141, 

Jobber Product News & Jobber News 
(1/9 page units 

Jobber Topics (43/4x63/, 

Modern Tire Dealer 

Motor 


: Age 
i, ne 4 s fotor Service (43/,x63,4) 


ce Station Management (43/4x63,) 
Southern Automotive Journal 
Service Station 


’ \7 . en Su a , 
.-.\ BO mt * a Year-to-date 
: % change + 11.1 
. Page change . + 831 Total 
; | 


Marine—Shipbuilding & Water Transport 
*Marine Engineering/Log 


Year-to-date = ; 
% change 1.3 Page change 


July year-to-date includes totals May ra issue not previously 


Motor Freight; Warehousing 
Commercial Car Journal 
Fleet Owner 
Transportation Supply News (1 

units) 
Year-to-date 

% change 

Page change 


Railroads 
Modern Railroads 
Railway Age (w.) 
Railway Locomotives & C 
Railway Purchases & Stor 
Brooks E. Nelson Railway Signaling & mr 
Chief Engineer, Brush Division Railway Track & Structures 
Osborn Manufacturing Co. Year-to-date 
change i 
Page change + Total 





Transit & Motor Vehicle Transportation 
*Modern Passenger Transportation 
bSchool Bus Trends (bi-mo 


... after reading about it in | change + 148 =" 


22 Total 


POWER TRANSMISSION DESIGN Formerly named Mass Transportation, which included special section called ‘’School 
Bus Trends’’, which became a separte bi-monthly publication December 1959. Figures 
for 1959 do not include volume in School Bus Trends section 


p> See preceding footnote 


Known buyers of power transmission equip 
ment, like The Osborn Manufacturing Com 


pany, read POWER TRANSMISSION DESIGN for 3. MINING DIVISION july Pages Pages-to-Date 








technical information they can apply to their 
Mining Industries 
Engineering & Journal 9 ] 1025 
livery of POWER TRANSMISSION DESIGN to the Mining ineeri 50 50 296 29 
t : : | Mining World ) 469 
engineers, purchasing executives and operating | Year-to-date 
f % change 


men who buy for both O.E.M. and in-plant use Page change 1784 


Coal Mining & Production 
Coal Age 921 
Mechanization 553 


POWER Year-to-date 
TRANSMIS» |: % change 6.1 
POWER TRANSMISSION PES'GN==— iailapeids - ‘in 


pate | s laeceaiiatibdi 
DES/GN me gy y ohne — 23 2 77 ~=1120 
Monthly circulation = 39,000 ae | Rock Products ' seit hansicd Rey 


work. Franchise-Paid Circulation guarantees de- 





% change 


. Year-to-date 
Published By: - 6. 
Page chan 1970 


@eruemrase e 





4. PETROLEUM & GAS DIVISION a Ss “Ess 





The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
Otel gelels-lilela) Petroleum Industries se . 
rilling 89 g 68 819 


812 Huron Road [onl -3°2-J1- tale i ko ten @) alle) National Petroleum News 976 895 
*Oil & Gas Journal (w.) 507 ) 3667 4259 


New York e« Ch aq s A ele . r Petroleum Engineer 1416 1455 
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Petroleum Refiner ka 192 1496 
a Week .......... 171 1202 
e Line Industry paeres 62 418 395 
World Oil Lecce : : 121 1163 
bWorld Petroleum ..... 135 1040 


Year-to-date 
% change .... . — 10.6 
lage change ........ — 1350 Total 1698 1669 11,374 12,724 


* Oil & Gas Journal . . 1959 total includes 420 pages in January special industry 
centennial issue not published this year. 

> World Petroleum . . 1959 total includes 327 pages in June ‘‘special issue’ not 
published this year. 


Gas Transmission & Distribution; LP-Gas-Marketing 
American Gas Journal 

Butane-Propane News 

Gas ... 

Gas Age (bi-w.) . 

LP-Gas . ; 

Year-to-date 


% change 2 
Page change - 1660 1715 





5. CONSTRUCTION DIVISION fay "ages Pagesto-Diese 





Construction Materials Distribution 

American Lumberman & Building 

Products Merchandiser (bi-w.) 110 1012 1019 
Building Supply News. .................... 125 1374 1289 
Southern Building OE a cscorsesecesinies 57 454 406 
Wood Construction & aeneaintc 

Materialist. .... 35 281 280 
Year-to-date 

m change . ~~ t 42 

age change ........ + 327 3121 2994 


Building Construction 
*Ameriean Builder “ , 1006 1173 
Architectural Forum : soo ; 125 
bArchitectural Record septs 
OBuilding Products : = 62 
House & Home shies PORTER 118 
Interiors . a sae be 61 
Practical Builder ’ a 106 
Progressive Architecture . e 150 1069 1106 


Year-to-date 
% change .... — 0.9 
age change -= FF Total 1039 8430 8508 


* Does not include advertising in special Western section 

> Year-to-date figures do not include advertising in Mid-May ‘‘Record Houses’ issue, 
nor in the special Western section. 

(0 July 1960 total includes 3 pages in Western section; total for year includes 36 
Western pages. 


Engineered Construction 
Better Roads 169 249 
Civil Engineering 534 
Construction (bi-w.) 55 47 1050 
Construction Bulletin (w.) 1727 
*Construction Digest (bi-w.) . ‘ 2073 
Construction Equipment ; 966 
Construction Methods & Equipment ........ 1210 1205 
Construction News-Public Works Issue 
(bi-w.) is PS NE EE 1055 1024 
Camemtrenctiomeer CW.) nccecccccsenercceesceceesseeve 1722 1779 
Constructor Soi es 441 477 
Consulting Engineer ~ ee 164 1106 1117 
Contractors & Engineers (S%4x14) 
(7x10 ad units) ..... : 1268 1234 
Dixie Contractor (w.) sicislegnedae 1504 
bEngineering News- Record “(w. ) ime 2705 
OMichigan Contractor & Builder (w.) .... 1713 
Mid-West Contractor (w.) . 1011 
New England Construction (bi-w.) 1096 1154 
Pacific Builder & Engineer 770 827 
Roads & Streets 866 898 
Rocky Mountain Construction (bi-w.) 1011 1034 
OSouthwest Builder & Contractor (w.) 2557 
Texas Contractor (w.) .... 1233 
bWestern Builder (w.) 1939 
Western Construction .. 783 


Year-to-date 
% change .. . — 06.4 
Page change . - 113 Total 30,294 30,407 


* Two issues July 1960; 3, 1959. 
> Four issues July 1960; 5, 1959 
[] Five issues July 1960; 4, 1959. 


Special Trades Construction 
Actual Specifying Engineer 
Air Conditioning, wie r Refrigera- 
tion News (w.) (101/4x 
Air Conditioning, wea é Ventilating 
American Artisan 
ASHRAE Journal 
Contractor (semi-mo.) (1lx15) (7x10 
ad units) 
Domestic Engineering 
Electric Heat & Air Conditioning 
(bi-mo. ) —_ _ 
Electrical Construction & Maintenance 6 1213 
Electrical South ... 66 470 
Excavating Engineer .. jecdiaieaiedl 305 241 





C.A.LITZLER COMPANY 
Bought this 
COPYING MACHINE 


William B. Schindler 
Purchasing Agent 
C. A. Litzler Co 


... after reading about it in 


MODERN OFFICE PROCEDURES 


Cover the big market for equipment, furnish- 
ings and supplies with MODERN OFFICE PRO 
CEDURES ..: the most widely read and most often 
quoted magazine in the field. Franchise-Paid 
Circulation chooses decision-makers in com 
panies like C. A. Litzler Co. solely on the basis 


of their buying ability and responsibility 


MODERN OFFICE 


ata ©) OF od BYU] ad ate) NEPOTisM 


Monthly circulation - 102,500 OPP Py Bes hg PO 
Published By 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
LoTelsololse-lilels 
812 Huron Road 


[@al-3°4-15- Talo mm ko Pal @lalle) 
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LEECE-NEVILLE COMPANY 
Bought this 
DIE CASTING 


Robert Amundsen 
Product Engineer 
Leece-Neville Co. 


... after reading about it in 


PRECISION METAL MOLDING 


Use PRECISION METAL MOLDING to help sell 
your products to designers, users and makers 
of precision metal parts at Leece-Neville and 
other important plants throughout the nation. 
Selective circulation goes beyond the purchasing 
agent — delivers your sales message to the engi- 
neering and management men your salesmen 
can’t always reach. 


Precision 


PRECISION METAL 
MOLDING 

Monthly circulation - 23,000 
Published By: 


"Oa 
¥ 


—- 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
Otel aslele-tilela) 


812 Huron Road «+ Cleveland 15, Ohio 
le oll Se te Ohl lotto low Ml Otel Me -Valel-11-1- Sm Mam Molalelola] 
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5. CONSTRUCTION DIV. (con’t.) fax Pages. Papesto-tee 





Fueloil & Oil Heat 

Gas Heat 

Heating & Air Conditioning Contractor 
Heating, Piping & Ai Conditioning 


Journal of Plumbing 


Total 1220 1291 10,068 9906 





6. FOOD DIVISION 


Pages-to-Date 
1960 1959 





Food Industries 
Food Engineering 
Food Processing (10x11 
ad units 
Year-to-date 
% change + 3.0 
Page changes + $39 


Bakery Products 
Bakers Review 
Bakers Weekly 
Baking Industry 
Year-to-date 


2278 
198 


Year-to-date 
change 
Page changs 


Beverages—Nonalcoholic 
Sottling industry bi-w 
7x10 ad units 
National Bottle 
Year-to-date 
%/, change 3.0 
Page change 32 


Canning; Freezing; Preserving 


Total 


Dairy Products 
rican 


Year-to-date 
% change + 1.8 
Page change + 38 Total 254 261 


Form named American Milk Review & Milk Plant Monthly 
> Four issues July 1960; § 59 


Grain Mill Products 
Haick “i Fee 4 
Year-to-date 
Meat Products 
*Meat Magazine 
pNational Provisioner 
Poultry Processing 
Year-to-date 
y change 


Total 233 


1959 totals includ 120 paae May trend ectior 


> Five issues 





7. DISTRIBUTION & SERVICES DIVISION /s3x Poges Pages-to-Dete 





Distribution & Services 


Year-to-date 


Ing 


Cc t l. 
Page change + 1133 1122 








7. DISTRIB. & SERVICES (con’t.) 


tS a 





Advertising & Merchandising 
Advertising Age (w.) (10!/4x14) 
*Advertising Requirements 
Industrial Marketing 
Premium Practice 
Year-to-date 
% change + 


8.0 
Page change + 305 


* 1960 year-to-date total reflects publisher 


Communication Services 
Telephone Engineer (semi-mo.) 
*Telephony (w.) 

Year-to-date 
gilt 


ge 5.1 
change 113 


Five issues July 1960; 4, 1959 


Finance; Insurance; Real Estate 
Banking 
Buildings 
Finance 
Year-to-date 
% change + 1.7 
Page change .+ 19 


Laundries; Cleaning & Dyeing 
Cleaning & Laundry Age (11x15) 
(7x10 ad units) .... 
Year-to-date 
% change + 9.7 


Retail Trade 

*Boating Industry 

Boot & oe Recorder (semi-mo.) 

Chain Store Age 

ruggist Editions 
=xecutive Editions Combination 
ral Merchandise— 
Store Editions 
y Editions 

Department Store Economist 

pElectrical Merchandising Week 
(934x131/2) 

Floor Covering Profits 
OFlorists’ Review (w.) 
@Geyer’s Dealer Topics 

Glass Digest 
@Hardware Age (bi-w.) 

Hardware Retailer 
**lJewelers’ Circular-Keystone 

Mart 

National Jeweler 

Office Appliance 

ssive G 


1g 
ern Hardware 

Sporting Goods Dealer 
Super Market Merchandising 
Variety Store Merchandiser 
Year-to-date 

% change 0.0 

Page change 8 


Frequency changed from 8 months per 


265 222 °2295 

43 57 393 

§307 278 929 

60 52 494 

Total 675 609 4lll 


s correction of previously reported figures. 


101 132 761 845 
189 176 1350 1379 


290 308 2111 


51 


Page change 


130 — 
73 104 


57 52 
37 36 


76 


Total 2100 2105 = =16411 


year to monthly, Jan. 1960 


> Formerly named Electrical Merchandising. Frequency changed from monthly to 


weekly November, 1959 

(-) July ad volume not received at press tin 
@ 1960 year to date totals include 141 
total includes 146 pages from corresponding 
@ Two issues July 1960; 3, 1959 

Eight issues 1960; 7, 1959 


Wholesale Distribution 
srican Paper Merchant 
Electrical WI 
Lighting 
Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning 
Wholesaler 
Year-to-date 
% change 0.7 
Page change ll 


te 


pages in January extra issue, and 1959 
extra issue 





8. INSTITUTIONAL DIVISION 


July Pages Pages-to-Date 
1966 1959 1960 1959 





Institutional Markets 
] nt Food Management 
s Magazine (10!/4x13)/, 
Volume Feedir 
Year-to-date 
% change 
Page change 


36 32 


70 57 


226 8=— 230 








ALGO REFRIGERATION 
SALES & SERVICE 
Bought this 
COMPRESSOR-COIL 


Clarence Holman 
General Manager 
Alco Refrigeration 


... after reading about it in 


THE REFRIGERATION & 
AIR-CONDITIONING BUSINESS 


Contractors like Alco are typical of THE RE- 
FRIGERATION & AIR-CONDITIONING BUSINESS’ 
selling audience. Its readers are the men who 
move merchandise and then keep it sold. 
Franchise-Paid Circulation makes sure that only 
known buyers see your advertisement. If you 
want to get it sold, installed and serviced prop- 
erly, tell your story in THE REFRIGERATION & 
AIR-CONDITIONING BUSINESS. | 


THE REFRIGERATION 
& AIR 
CONDITIONING BUSINESS 
Monthly circulation - 32,000 
Published By: 

e) 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
feotelaslele-lilela) 
812 Huron Road . foil 3'7-1F tale Mm ho Pa @ lal le) 


Cae Mold We ee On allot Colo M Mam Glol-lr- Vale! -11-1- Mal Mum stolalolela) 
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THE TAPPAN COMPANY 
Bought this 
FORK LIFT TRUCK 








Donald Snyder 
Plant Engineer 
The Tappan Company 


_. after reading about it in 


MATERIAL HANDLING ENGINEERING 


You can sell the professional material handling 


engineers who control purchases at Tappan and 
other plants with big buying potential, when 
you use MATERIAL HANDLING ENGINEERING. 
For coverage of the mass market use MATERIAL 
HANDLING ILLUSTRATED. Both use Franchise- 
Paid Circulation to hand pick only known 
buyers. 


PALER 


MATERIAL HANDLING “ 
ENGINEERING => 
Monthly circulation - 44,000 he 
MATERIAL HANDLING 
ILLUSTRATED 
Bi-monthly circulation - 89,000 
Both Published By: 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
betel sles lirela 


812 Huron Road «+ Cleveland 15, Ohio 
New York « Chicago « Los Angeles « London 
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8. INSTITUTIONAL DIV. (con't.) 


July Pages Pages-to-Date 
1960 1959 1960 1959 





Medical & Other Health Services 
Dental Survey 
Hospital Management 
Hospitals (semi-mo.) 
*Journal of the American Medical 
Assn. (w.) . 
Medical Economics (bi-w.) (41/4x63/) 
Modern Hospital 
Modern Medicine (semi-mo.) (41/4x634) 
Oral Hygiene (435x7#) 
Year-to-date 
% change 


+ 7.0 
Page change + 873 1647 
Five issues July 1960; 4, 1959 


Hotels, Resorts & Motels 
*American Motel 
Hotel Monthly 
Year-to-date 
% change + 16.5 
Page change + 89 Total 


July 1960 total includes 6 regional pages 


Restaurants & Drive-ins 
*American Restaurant (semi-mo 
Chain Store Age—Restaurant 

& Fountain Editions 
Drive-In Management 
Fast Food : 
Restaurant Equipment Dealer 
Restaurant Management 
Year-to-date 

% change + 3.8 

age change + 99 


Two issues July 1960; 1, 1959 


Schools & Educational Services 
College & University Business 
Nation’s Schools 
*Overview 
School Management 
Scholastic Coach 
Year-to-date 
% change 1.6 
Page change —- 39 Total 153 


Formerly named School Executive—Educational Business. 





9. GOVERNMENT DIVISION iar "sees 


Pages-to-Date 
1960 


1959 





State, County, Municipal Markets 
American City 
Law & Order 
Public Works 
*Rural Roads 
Street Engineering 
Wastes Engineerin 
Water & Sewage Works 
Water Works Engineering 
Year-to-date 
% change a> & 
age change .+ #& Total 463 


Frequency changed from bi-monthly to monthly Jan. 1960 





10. EXPORT-IMPORT DIVISION ae 


Pages-to-Date 
1960 


1959 





Foreign Trade 


*El Farmaceuti 


Ind ial World (2 editions 
Ingenieria Internacional Construccion 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 
International Management Digest 

al Oilman 

ene (Spanish Ed 


Petroleo Interamericano 

Pulp & Paper International 

Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 

Revista Industrial (9x143, 
(7x10 ad u 

Textiles. Panar canos 

World Construction 


I 
World Mining 


295 
389 
77 


103 
538 
199 
150 


226 
239 
245 
435 


ann 
1080 
1014 
919 
218 
147 
103 
213 
436 
778 
507 
322 
378 
114 
115 
585 
162 
142 
162 
265 
201 
382 








ly P P to Dat 
10. EXPORT-IMPORT DIV. (con’t.) 1360" “fose “foeo 1959 





Year-to-date 
% change .. —- OF 
age change ...... — S53 Total 1167 1091 8097 8150 


* 1959 figures reported in combination with English language edition, not being 
published in 1960. 





11. AGRICULTURE DIVISION as “T° 





Farm Machinery & Supplies 
Farm & Power Equipment ....................- 8 43 391 384 
Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) siecle 113 943 972 
Western Form Equipment ...................... 23 264 307 
Year-to-date 
% change .......... — @9 
Page change - & Total 160 179 1578 1663 


LEADERS IN CLASSIFIED 
The following are those publications which carried 5 or more 
pages of classified advertising in their July, 1960 issues, listed 
alphabetically. 

Total 

Publication to Date 
Advertising Age ..... q 7 45 
American City 
American Funeral Director , 
American snapeneee/ seen werking Manufacturing 2 
Automotive News. ...... 
Aviation Week ... asenaicthael 
Boot & Shoe Recorder ................ 
Chemical & Engineering News . 
Chemical Engineering . fe 
Chemical Engineering Progress : 
Coal Age a 
Construction Bulletin .. 
Construction Digest .... 
Constructioneer .... 
Electrical Engineering 
Electrical World 
Electronics 
Engineering & Mining Journal 
Engineering News-Recor 
Foundry ..... : 
Glass Digest _ 
Graphic Arts Monthly : 
Iron Age . 
Journal of the American Medical Association 
Lumberman . 
Mechanical Engineering 
Michigan Contractor & Builder 
Mid-West Contractor 
Modern Hospital ..... 
National Jeweler 
National Provisioner 
Nucleonics a 
Oil & Gas Journal 
poper Mill News 
Pit & Quarry . 
Power ....... 
Printing Magazine 
Public Works ....... 
Roads & Streets ..... 
Rock Products ...... 
Rocky Mountain Construction 
Sporting Goods Dealer 
Telephone Engineer ...... 
Telephony i 
Texas Contractor 
Textile World . 
Western Builder 
Wood & Wood Products 


— 


~ 
MWBWONIN ODUM TOL OOMUWUNIN WO 


poe 
ae 








For all the Facts on 


| Industrial and Trade Market Data 


LOOK in 
Industrial Marketing 
40TH ANNUAL 
MARKET DATA & DIRECTORY NUMBER 























MOTCH & MERRYWEATHER 

bought most of the 

HYDRAULIC VALVES, PUMPS & FITTINGS 
for this vertical turner 


Edward Novak 
Hydraulics Engineer 
Motch & Merryweather 


... after reading about them in 
HYDRAULICS 
& PNEUMATICS 


Your selling specialist in the $1.5 billion 
fluid power market is HyDRAULICS & PNEU- 
MATICS, which reaches the proved buying 
influences in worthwhile buying companies 
like Motch & Merryweather. 


Hyprau.ics & PNEUMATICS uses Franchise- 
Paid Circulation to hand pick the men re- 
sponsible for buying and specifying fluid 
power components for both OEM and in 
plant use. 
Hydraulics 
oe eS 
iim ° ee 
Monthly circulation — 28,000 , 7 
Published By: 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
betel solos lilela) 


812 Huron Road «+ Cleveland 15, Ohio 
New York « Chicago « Los Angeles « London 
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‘**Yeah, boss. 
Engineering 
says 
we’re in” 


“Easy, fella. That’s only half the sale.” 


The sales manager knows it takes two sales to 
get the business. 


1. You have to get your product on the Ap- 
proved List. Engineering or production or 
maintenance and purchasing executives are all 
involved here. 


2. Then you have to sell purchasing on your 
company and your services — to get your share 
of the business. 


One of the most effective ways to make both 
sales ip to advertise regularly in PuRCHASING, 
the m2thods magazine that for 44 years has 
helpec industrial buyers in all phases of their 
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work. This is the magazine they read for trends, 
background of the news, and for ideas on sys- 
tems, inventory control, legal aspects of pur- 
chasing, and such important techniques as value 
analysis. 


PURCHASING macazine 90 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
the methods and news magazine for industrial buyers 


PURCHASING Magazine's ten full-time editors represent 
a full century of practical purchasing experience. They 
speak with authority. They are read with intensity, 





Five overseas markets found 


OF INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


neglected by U.S. suppliers 


# Although a traditional American 
business maxim says, “The customer 
is always right,” five two-man teams 
sent by the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, to five different market areas 
of the world found that most U.S. 
firms operate in these countries with 
the attitude, “The customer is al- 
ways right—unless he’s a foreigner.” 

This is how Moderator Rene Lutz, 
deputy director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Affairs of the U.S. Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce summed up the 
findings of the five export promotion 
teams at the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry’s Second 
Annual World Marketing Confer- 
ence in Chicago. The areas visited 
by the teams to determine the mar- 
ket possibilities and problems facing 
U.S. firms that would like to sell to 
them were: Mexico and Central 
America; Near East; Nigeria; Viet- 
Nam; and Australia and New Zea- 
land. 


Common problems .. Further 
generalizing on the findings of all 
five groups, Mr. Lutz pointed out 
that (1) despite their higher prices, 
American products enjoy a good 
reputation abroad, and (2) USS. 
manufacturers are losing sales op- 
portunities abroad due to apparent 
lack of interest, attention and ag- 
gressiveness. 

“Lack of traditional American 
sales drive and follow-through,” Mr. 
Lutz said, “are evidenced by: 

e “Delay and even failure in an- 


swering inquiries from foreign buy- 
ers. 

e “Difficulty of foreign buyers to 
obtain quotations on a ‘delivered’ 
basis. 

e “Lack of descriptive literature 
and servicing information for dis- 
tributors and customers. 

e “Lack of flexibility on credit 
terms. 

e “Poor representation abroad, with 
dealer or distributor-representatives 
of U.S. firms handling so many lines 
they are unable to give proper em- 
phasis to all. 


Promoting reading . . 


e “Lack of visits and personal at- 
tention to foreign markets.” 


Individual area outlooks . . Fol- 
lowing are comments concerning the 
market conditions in the areas 
visited by the five market promotion 
teams: 


In Central America, Mexico, 
foreign competition stiff 


“Formidable price competition is 
being offered by European and Jap- 
anese suppliers in such lines as iron 
and steel products, electrical equip- 
ment, industrial machinery, chemi- 
cals and the like. Prices as much as 
60% below those for the corre- 
sponding item from the United 
States were quoted. 

“Generally, our foreign competi- 
tors offer far more liberal payment 
terms, particularly in sales of pro- 


“Send me a man who reads!” 


® INTERNATIONAL PAPER 
* 


International Paper Co., New York, is running a series of ads 


in Reader’s Digest and Fortune with the expressed purpose of encouraging ‘’more read- 


“ 


ing among more people. 


The company expects 29 million people to see the ads 


These are the first IPC ads addressed to a national audience. 
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ducer goods, where three- to five- 
year terms at moderate rates of in- 
terest are not uncommon. U.S. firms, 
on the other hand, treat customers 
in this market much as they do do- 
mestic customers, with the familiar 
one-price quotation, 2%, net 30 days, 
and in many cases demand the more 
stringent letter-of-credit payment 
terms. . . 

“Almost universal was the charge 
of U.S. indifference and insensitivity 
to foreign customer needs and pecu- 
liarities. For example, in Mexico 
there was need for well-drilling 
equipment without the power pack. 
There turned out to be no U.S. firm 
willing to sell the equipment with- 
out the power unit—consequently 
the sale went to a foreign competi- 
tor.”"—Robert L. Pritchard, Deputy 
Director, Business Relations Div., 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
Washington, D.C.; and William A. 
Rafferty, Chief, Mexico and Central 
America Section, American Repub- 
lics Div., U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


High-income Australians, New 
Zealanders present ripe market 


“Both [Australia and New Zea- 
land] are already very high-income 
countries by world standards, with 
consumption 


average per capita 


levels topped by few foreign nations, 
and both are expanding vigorously. 
Discrimination against dollar goods 
as such has been virtually elimi- 
nated, and global import restrictions 
have been relaxed—especially in 
Australia where only about 10% of 
all imports remain subject to over- 
all quota controls. . . . 

“While trade expansion was pri- 
marily at the initiative of Australian 
buyers, we are convinced that much 
greater expansion would have been 
possible—and still is possible—with 
serious sales promotion efforts by 
U.S. firms.”—Carl P. Blackwell, Di- 
rector, International Economic Anal- 
ysis Div., Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce; and H. P. Van Blarcom, Di- 
rector, Trade Development Div., 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 


Intensive efforts needed to curry 
favor of Viet-Nam buyers: 


“Although U. S. aid, valued at 
$190 million in 1959, provides means 
of payment for 85% of Viet-Nam’s 
imports, U.S. products ($56 million 
in ’59) constituted only about 25% 
of total foreign purchases. Of this 
25%, one-third consisted of surplus 
agricultural commodities for which 
funds were specifically reserved. 

“Although other suppliers—prin- 
cipally Japan, France and West 











a 


Easy Living . . Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va., has begun a $2.5 million adver- 
tising and promotion program to help builders sell more homes faster by capitalizing 


on the American public’s desire for ‘easy living.’’ Both national and local media are 


being used. 
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Germany—enjoy residual consumer 
preference and important price or 
shipping cost advantages in some 
lines, sizeable expansion of U.S. ex- 
ports appears possible, given more 
intensive sales promotion and more 
widespread local agent representa- 
tion for U.S. lines. ... 

“Best immediate prospects are for 
items now being shipped in signifi- 
cant quantities . . . newsprint, con- 
struction machinery, tractors, buses 
and trucks and spare parts, phar- 
maceuticals and chemicals. 

“For the long term, indications 
are not only for enlarged sales of 
those U.S. products already moving 
in volume, such as heavy construc- 
tion equipment and tractors, but as 
factory construction progresses and 
public projects are implemented— 
roadbuilding, water supply, power 
generating and railroad moderniza- 
tion—the range of raw material and 
equipment requirements will be 
widened.”—Milton A. Berger, Office 
of Economic Affairs, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce; and Vincent D. 
Travaglini, Office of Trade Promo- 
tion. 


In Near East, U.S. neglects, 
competition cultivates, buyer 


“Here, in the Near East, there 
is neglect on the part of representa- 
tives of U.S. firms. In the tiny coun- 
try of Kuwait I found representa- 
tives of our competition living under 
the severe climatic conditions of the 
area like natives. Inquiry revealed 
that there had been no American 
representative in that area for a 
long time, presumably they stuck to 
the more livable places where air 
conditioning, screening from flies, 
and better transportation were the 
rule. 

“Better credit arrangements are 
offered by European companies. 
American firms require a letter of 
credit . . . with the time delays it 
takes at least eight months to get 
goods delivered. These people are 
shrewd about their money, and 
don’t like to see it tied up for such 
long periods. 

“One episode graphically illus- 
trates the kind of service our com- 
petitors are offering. One buyer put 
out notices that he was in the mar- 
ket for a particular type of capital 

Continued on page 164 





This pitcher is worth a thousand words 


is just one of the more than 25 basic plastics that accounted 


Back of this illustration is the story of an 1854 chemical dis- 
covery which did not find commercial use until 1939. Now, 
21 years and five technical revolutions later, melamine has 
become a plastic of hitherto undreamed of utility and beauty. 
Just this Spring, a method was perfected for using a new 
form of decorative “foil” that permits beautiful decorative 
patterns to be enduringly molded—not only on flat or gently 
curved surfaces, but on deep-draw and compound-curved 
ash trays, pitchers, beer mugs, dial knobs and a host of 
industrial products. 
The implications of this breakthrough are 
tremendous. Melamine molding powder, 
with 1959 sales of 60 million pounds, will 
probably top 100 million within three years. 
Decorated melamine tableware (now account-  <gmes 
ing for 72% of melamine tableware sales) 
will be 20% greater this year than last. Add 
industrial applications and you get some 
idea of what's ahead in plastics, For melamine 


for last year’s 5%-billion-pound production record. 

No wonder the makers of tools, dies, motors, 
machines, and equipment needed to make, 
mold and finish plastics are seeking a share 

of this mushrooming market. They reach it 
through MODERN PLASTICS—the dominant 
magazine in the field, with more editorial matter, 
more paid subscribers and more advertising 
than all other plastics publications com- # 
bined. Get the complete market—media pic- d 
ture. Write our nearest office for your copy of 
the MODERN PLASTICS Market and Media Data File. 


MODERN PLASTICS 


A Breskin Publication—Authority of the Field for 35 Years O® 


Offices: New York, 575 Madison Ave.; Cleveland, 3537 Lee Rd.; 
Chicago, 620 N. Michigan Ave.; Los Angeles, 6535 Wilshire Blud.; 
Atlanta, 1722 Rhodes Haverty Bldg. 
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SPECIFICALLY 
FOR THE MAN 
WHO SPECIFIES 


HEATING 

AIR CONDITIONING 
VENTILATING 
PIPING 

PLUMBING 
REFRIGERATION 


and related Mechanical 
and Electrical Products! 


Romeo P. 
Morin 
Professional 
Engineer 
Manchester, 
New Hampshire 


“We turn to Engineers’ Product 
File for information concerning 
Products, more and more, for 
ready and easy reference. The 
Technical and Engineering data 
is particularly useful for designers 
and layout men to facilitate 
draftsmen’s execution and presen- 
tation on plans.”’ 


Engineers’ Product File is the 
catalog directory referred to 
by 5,000 engineers responsi- 
ble for specifying millions of 
dollars of products in the 
above categories. Engineers 
receiving EPF are qualified on 
the basis of classification (type 
of engineer); number of engi- 
neers in firm; types of clientele 
served (architects, contrac- 
tors, etc.); percentage of specs 
written by type of buildings; 
types of products specified; 
and dollar volume of specs 
written. These are the men 
you MUST reach with your 
product data. Your catalog 
in EPF will accomplish this 


task. 
WRITE TODAY FOR 
YOUR EPF MEDIA FILE 


engineers’ 


PRODUCT FILE 
1801 PRAIRIE AVE. CHICAGO 16 
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NEWS... 


continued from p. 162 


goods. There was no solicitation of 
the business by an American firm— 
not even any descriptive literature 
sent. In contrast, European manu- 
facturers flooded him with litera- 
ture, price lists, etc. One company 
even sent a_ representative with 
sketch book in hand to the buyer, 
asking, ‘Just exactly what is it you 
want?’ He sketched the desired type 
of equipment, making notes of exact 
specification details, and within 24 
hours had a quotation back on how 
much the equipment would cost. 
Needless to say, he got the busi- 
ness. I repeat, no solicitation from an 
American firm.”—Robert D. Sethian, 
Deputy Director, Near Eastern and 
African Div., OEA. 


Eager market awaits 
U.S. exporters to Nigeria 


“Although Nigeria has been a 
British Crown Colony, its independ- 
ence in October of this year will 
make it the 23rd independent nation 
on the continent, with one-sixth the 
total population of Africa (35 to 40 
million people) within its bound- 
aries. It has over $1 billion available 
for trade; currently our exports are 
about $17 to $20 million. There is 
genuine friendship for the United 


States here, and a great desire for 
its goods. 

“There are three markets for us in 
Nigeria: (1) Foreign trade compa- 
nies from Zurich, Paris and London, 
which have operated in this area for 
many years, and have built up a 
network of wholesale and retail out- 
lets. For several centuries they have 
successfully taken trading ‘into the 
bush.’ (2) Government of Nigeria 
itself, a wealthy entity, will be busy 
taking over construction of schools, 
roads, hospitals, etc., from the Brit- 
ish Crown agents who have been 
running the country. While these 
agents formerly did the procuring, 
and naturally favored European 
supply sources (particularly Brit- 
ish), the new Nigerian government 
will open a new area of buyers to be 
sold U.S. goods. (3) The African 
consumer. . . 

“There are no major problems 
with or criticisms of U.S. companies 
here. The people have a high regard 
for U.S. labels and our companies 
will find it only takes a little initia- 
tive on their part to sell here.”— 
Bernard Blankenheimer, Chief, 
African Section, Near Eastern and 
African Div., OEA; and Joseph D. 
O’Neill, Chief, World Trade Direc- 
tory Report Unit, Commercial In- 
telligence Div., OTP. 


Other speeches . . at the World 
Marketing Conference and _ else- 


Congratulations . . Kenneth A. Syfrit (right), new publisher of 
Distribution Age, published by the Chilton Co., Philadelphia, 
is congratulated by Sid Bernstein, editorial director of In@us- 


trial Marketing. Mr. Syfrit, 


ceeds Robert E. McKenna 


formerly sales manager, suc- 








where in advertising and marketing 
circles: 


Same appeals effective 
the world over: Lee 


“Some general conclusions I have 
reached after working under a va- 
riety of situations relating to foreign 
advertising are: 


e “They key to any advertising sys- 
tem [direct handling by company; 
use of foreign affiliate agency; or 
use of U.S.-based international 
agency | is flexibility. Any campaign 
must adjust to both client require- 
ments and to local situations. 


e “Remote control is not effective 
in advertising and marketing. Like 
romance by mail, it looks good on 
paper, but isn’t satisfactory. 


e “Continuity and complete agency 
services are more effective, when 
advertising in countries other than 
ours, than are split responsibilities 
that decrease chances for effective 
follow-through. 


e “Though customs and languages 
differ in different countries, people 
are more alike than they are differ- 
ent. They have the same motivations 
and drives, and the same basic ap- 
peals will be effective everywhere.” 
—Harry A. Lee, Vice President and 
Pacific Area Manager, J. Walter 
Thompson, San Francisco. 


Direct mail prepared in 
a vacuum misfires: Cascino 


e “Direct mail is the juvenile de- 
linquent of the advertising profession 
In all too many companies, it enjoys 
neither the stature nor prestige of 
its next of kin—space advertising, 
sales promotion and merchandising. 
Although it is a $2 billion youngster, 
direct mail is still accorded the 
treatment of a poor relation or 
slightly retarded offspring. And the 
reason is that direct mail has not 
assumed its rightful place in the 
total marketing picture. 

“I maintain that no element of 
marketing should be prepared in a 
vacuum. But it is—especially in the 
case of direct mail. And there, in mv’ 
opinion, is the real reason why sc 
much of it is off-target—ambiguous, 
ill-timed, and ineffectual. 

“As an important element of the 

Continued on page 166 





$6* Billion Market 


Needs Two 
“Salesmen”’ 


.».One to create products and 
marketing opportunities 


... Another to deal in 
trade information 


MODERN CASTINGS creates marketing opportunities 
because it is the EXCLUSIVE source of every new 
technological development in the industry... Here’s Why! 


1. Its more than 600 contributors are the leaders of foundry 
thought and technique—each one an authority in his own 
field. 

Their findings are needed by top management and execu- 
tives on the way up... production and research executives, 
the management of tomorrow! 


Repeated exposure... your advertising shares equal expo- 
sure with MODERN CASTINGS editorial content. 


MODERN CASTINGS has penetration...it has cover- 
age. Every foundry in the United States and Canada re- 
ceives at least one copy...in addition to circulation among 
top foundries of the free world. 

A pilot survey of selected grass-roots ‘‘influentials’’ re- 
veals that 82% of this group has a voice in the purchase 
of foundry equipment and supplies. 


Be a part of this technological revolution! Get your share 
of the $6% billion market! Put your sales message in 

the ONE publication of the metalcastings field that brings 
to its readers first the newest and most important 
methods and techniques. 


ato 
ry 


modern 
se castings 


GOLF & WOLF ROADS - DES PLAINES, ILL. 


Eastern Rep. 
* C. A. Larson & Associates 
254 W. 31st Street 
New York 1, New York 
phone LO 4-4285 


Managing Director 
Harold E. Green 
Golf & Wolf Roads 
Des Plaines, Illinois 
phone VA 4-0181 


Mid-West Rep. 
Dwight Early and Sons 
221 N. La Salle Street 

Chicago 1, Illinois 
phone CE 6-2184 
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NEWS... 
continued from p. 165 


marketing strategy, direct mail must 
be prepared with full knowledge 
and understanding of the entire 
marketing program. Only then will 
it be able to fulfill its destiny. Only 
then will it reach the level of ma- 
turity and sophistication that you 
and I want and have a right to ex- 
pect of it. Until then, the direct mail 
profession will remain the juvenile 
delinquent of advertising. 

“You direct mail men can throw 
off this ignominious second class roll 
by becoming truly marketing con- 
scious. Learn to talk like marketing 
people. Broaden your perspective 
beyond the confines of direct mail 
so that you have a better apprecia- 
tion of the total marketing problem. 
Show an interest and develop an 
understanding in the other elements 
of marketing. Your new personality 
will encourage invitation and par- 
ticipation. Not only will direct mail 
efforts be more effective; but also, 
your widened interests will enable 
you to better appraise the manifold 
opportunities for direct mail in the 
over-all marketing scheme.”— A. E. 
Cascino, Marketing Vice-President, 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., Skokie, Ill., at a meeting of 
the Chicago Mail Advertising Club. 


O'Rourke hits ‘loafing’ 


by ad executives 


e “I am afraid I detect too close an 
approach to the four-day week in 


New Chicago t.f. club officers . . 


Redesigned trademark . . Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, has altered its 
trademark from that shown above right 
to that in the lower half of the picture. 
The company’s pre-1940 trademark is 
shown at upper left. 


media and agencies which ought to 
be working six days a week. I am 
afraid we are becoming more in- 
terested in golf scores than in sales 
curves or distribution patterns. It’s 
ironic and a bit dangerous, I think, 
to see our clients working longer 
hours than we do in media and in 
agencies. And I don’t blame them 
for resenting it, whenever it’s true. 

“T can’t believe that any agency 
executive or media executive can 
afford not to read at home, not to 
take some extra course of study, 
formal or informal, or not to interest 
himself more deeply in the affairs of 
his clients. More than that, I don’t 
believe any executive in any business 
is as qualified as he ought to be un- 
less he’s using his mind in some sort 


New officers of the t.f. Club of Chicago are (I-r): 


William L. Poland, Steel, second vice-president; John Dix, Conover-Mast Publications, 


first vice-president; G. C. Hooker, Thomas Publishing Co., outgoing president; William 
O. Dannhausen, Gas Industries, president; James Anderson, Architectural Record, third 
vice-president; and Robert R. Pierson, Tooling & Production, secretary-treasurer. 
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of intellectual or creative pursuit, 
outside of his business.”—John J. 
O’Rourke, President, John O’Rourke 
Advertising, San Francisco, at a 
meeting of the Fresno Advertising 
Club. 


Gascoigne wants common audit, 
hits ad buyers’ lethargy 
e “The advertising buyer is not in- 
terested in whether the audit is blue 
or yellow, but rather what is on the 
audit. If a joint committee of circu- 
lation managers from BPA and from 
ABC were to work for a common 
audit form, everyone would benefit. 
“As a publisher, I say let those 
who wish to retain membership in 
ABC do so. And as a publisher, I 
say let those who wish to retain 
their membership in BPA do so. But 
as a business man, I would hate to 
see the duplication of activities.”— 
T. Richard Gascoigne, Board Chair- 
man, Hayden Publishing Co., New 
York, at Advertising Publications’ 
annual circulation seminar. 


Local Nelson agency named 
as Basford quits GE Apparatus 


= General Electric, Schenectady, 
N.Y., has named a local agency, 
George R. Nelson, Inc., to handle its 
Apparatus Sales Div. account. G. M. 
Basford Co. had resigned the ac- 
count. 

Estimated earlier to run about $1 
million, the account will be “closer 
to $2 million” at the Nelson shop, it 
was learned. Nelson, which now em- 
ploys 12 persons, bills $250,000, 
mostly from small local and regional 
accounts. It also has been handling 
classified and recruitment advertis- 
ing for the GE apparatus sales divi- 
sion. 

When Basford resigned the GE 
business, a statement agreed upon 
by client and agency said that “the 
philosophy of General Electric’s in- 
dustrial advertising has changed a 
great deal. One effect has been that 
[GE’s] internal advertising depart- 
ment has grown to the point where 
the creative service of an outside 
agency can no longer be used with 
mutual advantage to both client and 
agency.” The advertising and sales 
promotion department of the appa- 
ratus division, it was said by com- 

Continued on page 168 
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pany sources, has grown to more 
than 400 employes. 

Technically, the appointment by 
GE will make Nelson the agency for 
its advertising and sales promotion 
department, which is part of the ap- 
paratus sales division. 


Scott Paper backs study of 
marketing research institute 


= The marketing field needs an in- 
dependent institute to conduct basic 
research into marketing technology. 

That’s the opinion of Thomas B. 
McCabe, Sr., president of Scott Pa- 
per Co., Chester, Pa. Mr. McCabe 
has announced that his company is 
picking up the tab for an_ initial 
study of the nature and scope of 
such an institute. 

Albert Frey, who taught market- 
ing at the Amos Tuck School of 
Harvard Univ., will conduct the 
study. He is expected to complete a 
preliminary report by mid-fall. 

Mr. McCabe told IM that not 
enough fundamental marketing re- 
search is being conducted by the 
established associations and _insti- 
tutes. “We are looking for new tech- 
niques, rather than a compilation of 
what has already been done,” he 
said. 


ANA asks business papers 
why they are not audited 


= Why aren’t unaudited business 
papers audited? 

In an effort to come up with some 
answers to this question, the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, 
New York, surveyed 944 unaudited 
publications. Of the 944 queried, 370 
replied. Here are the reasons given: 


© 117 (32%) said that the cost and 
time required to prepare and pay 
for the audit are not justified. 


® 113 (31%) said sworn circulation 
statements to SRDS, post office re- 
ceipts or CPA audits are adequate. 


e 111 (30%) said that they were 
society or professional association 
publications and use their member- 
ship lists for distribution. 
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Know the customer . . General Magnetic 
Corp., Detroit, has started a new series 
of articles in its house organ, ‘The 
Magnet.’’ Called ‘‘Meet the Boss,’’ each 
article in the series will describe a GM 
customer. Says Victor Ullman, of Burr 
Agency, GM’s pr agency, ‘There has 
been more discussion in the plant on 
this series than on the endless births and 
bowling copy.”’ 


© 60 (16%) said that they had ap- 
plied for an audit or planned to do 
so. 


© 29 (8%) said that they did not 
meet audit requirement. (These 
were relatively new publications, 
just building circulation.) 


© 26 (7%) saw no reason for an 
audit. (Many of these said they 
have no competition. ) 


© 19 (5%) doubted the value of 
audited data; said that there was 
too much emphasis on quantitative 
information; or claimed that prac- 
tices of auditing organizations were 
inadequate. 


© 18 (5%) said 
agencies haven't 
figures. 


advertisers and 
asked for audit 


Many respondents gave more than 
one reason for not being audited, 
consequently, the percentages shown 
above total more than 100%. 


‘Business Week’ says pr 

now $2 billion business 

# A big corporation public relations 
budget of more than $1 million is no 


longer an “eye-stopper,” according 
to a report on the pr field in Busi- 
ness Week. 

According to the article, pr is now 
an estimated $2 billion business, 
employing about 100,000 persons in 
more than 1,350 organizations. 


Boston sales promotion club 
elects Rust president 


# Herbert B. Rust of Stowe-Wood- 
ward has been elected president of 
the Boston chapter of the Sales Pro- 
motion Executives Association. 

Other officers include Dick Hodg- 
son, American Marketing Services, 
vice-president; Al Keene, Keene 
Advertising, secretary, and Al Taitz, 
Elbert Advertising Agency, treas- 
urer. 


Bell Telephone announces 
national Yellow Pages service 


= Bell Telephone System, New 
York, has announced a _ national 
Yellow Pages service, through 
which advertisers and agencies can 
buy space in any classified book 
published by Bell under a one-pur- 
chase, one-contract arrangement. 

Yellow Pages space is, therefore, 
commissionable to agencies for the 
first time. 


Reinhold cites progress, 
plans future at confab 


® Major business paper publishing 
companies have found that the com- 
pany-wide sales conference is an ef- 
fective tool to review the past and 
chart the future. 

Reinhold Publishing has just com- 
pleted its general sales meeting at 
the Pelham Country Club, Pelham 
Manor, N.Y.—first since 1957. Mc- 
Graw Hill held one in April at At- 
lantic City—first since 1954 (IM, 
May, p. 153). 

Philip H. Hubbard, president of 
Reinhold, reported that the compa- 
ny’s volume of business for all pub- 
lications, including the advertising 
billing on the American Chemical 
Society publications and the compa- 
ny’s book business, has increased 
259.7% between 1945 and 1959. 

“During this 15-year period, we 
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made substantial gains until the end 
of 1957,” he said. “Our business de- 
clined in 1958, and in 1959 we in- 
creased our volume over 1958 by 
only 5.5%, and really did little bet- 
ter than recover the position we had 
in 1957.” 

For 1960, Reinhold budgets call 
for an increase of 13% over 1959, 
and for January-May, 1960, the com- 
pany is 16.8% ahead of ’59 in dollar 
volume. 

“Although I fear we will not hit 
the 18.5% which I had hoped for,” 
Mr. Hubbard said, “I am sure the 
figure can be improved over what it 
has been during the first five 
months.” 

In his 15-year review Mr. Hub- 
bard said Reinhold has expanded 
more rapidly than the economy of 
the country and more rapidly than 
business papers generally. “We are 
fortunate in operating primarily in 
growth industries,” he said. 


Chicago Dotted Line club 
elects Konz president 


= George Konz of Rock Products 
has been elected president of the 
Chicago Dotted Line club, business 
paper salesmen’s group. 

Other new officers are Art Hutchi- 
son, Geyer-McAllister Publications, 
first vice-president; L. H. Hunt, En- 
gineering News-Record, second 
vice-president; and Dave Wexler, 
Standard Rate & Data Service, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


F. W. Dodge Corp.'s 
Riemersma is dead 


= Claude B. Riemersma, 53, nation- 
al sales manager of Architectural 
Record, died July 12 of a heart at- 
tack in his home in La Grange, III. 

Mr. Riemersma, a native of Chi- 
cago, joined Architectural Record, 
which is published by F. W. Dodge 
Corp., New York, in 1937 as a dis- 
trict manager. In 1955 he was pro- 
moted to regional sales manager 
and in 1959 he was named national 
sales manager. 

Mr. Riemersma had been adver- 
tising manager for Crane Co., Chi- 
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cago, before joining Dodge. He had 
started with Crane as an office boy 
after leaving high school. 


Petroleum paper conducts 
duplicate reader study 


= A 64-page report on a study of 
the reading habits of oil men is be- 
ing offered by Oil & Gas Journal, 
Tulsa. 

The report features a measure of 
the reader-prospects an advertiser 
may expect from the leading publi- 
cation in the field, as well as the 
duplicated reader-prospects which 
result when the second, third or 
fourth magazine is added to a sched- 
ule. 


National Provisioner buys 
National Miller Publications 


= National Provisioner, Inc., Chi- 
cago, has acquired all the assets of 
National Miller Publications. 

L. I. Norton, National Provisioner 
president, said his company will 
continue to publish all six National 
Miller publications. They include 
Feeds Illustrated, American Miller 


THE MAGIC HANDS OF AMF 


Bring Smoking Pleasure To The World 


~ 
AME ma 


New $100,000 campaign . . 
Machine & Foundry Co.’s International 
Group has launched a $100,000 overseas 


American 


advertising campaign. Institutional in 
nature, the eight ads of the series are 
appearing in the Spanish edition of Vi- 
sion, Time-Atlantic, Time-Pacific, and 
Newsweek-Pacific. The ads feature the 
end uses and benefits from AMF ma- 


chines, 


& Processor, Consolidated Grain 
Milling Catalogs, Feed Trade Man- 
ual, American Milling Daily and 
Feeds Illustrated Daily. 

National Provisioner publishes 
National Provisioner, Purchasing 
Guide for the Meat Industry and 
the Daily Market Service. 


Benjamin to head McGraw-Hill 
‘new products’ committee 


# Curtis G. Benjamin has been 
named chairman of McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York, and a vice- 
president of the parent company, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., with 
staff responsibility for new products 
and services. 

As chairman of the book company, 
Mr. Benjamin succeeds Donald C. 
McGraw, who continues as a di- 
rector and as president of the parent 
company. Succeeding Mr. Benjamin 
as president of the book operation is 
Edward E. Booher, executive vice- 
president since 1954. 


New NBP committee to study 
in-plant distribution problem 


= National Business Publications 
has established a committee for the 
express purpose of “exploring the 
problem faced by large plants and 
factories which must attempt to 
distribute, via intra-company mail 
systems, thousands of periodicals 
intended for company personnel.” 
(IM, March, p. 139) 

Marshall Haywood, Jr., president 
of Haywood Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago, will be chairman of the group. 


Studies school administrators’ 
attitudes toward magazines 


# Buttenheim Publishing Corp. has 
conducted an attitude study of busi- 
ness papers serving schools and 
college administrators. The study 
was made after the first issue of 
Overview was published in January 
by Buttenheim. The new publication 
incorporates Educational Business 
and School Executive, both discon- 
tinued in December, 1959. The study 
was conducted by Marketing Data, 
Inc., New York. A 12-page summary 





is available from Overview, 470 Park 
Avenue South, New York 16. 


Chicago business paper group 
elects George Konz president 


= George E. Konz, associate general 
manager of Rock Products, has been 
elected president of the Chicago 
Business Publications Association. 

Other officers are Henry Zwirner 
of Fairchild Publications, first vice- 
president; Russ T. Sanford of Mod- 
ern Hospital, second vice-president; 
Frank Richter of Watson Publica- 
tions, third vice-president; Henry F. 
Meyer of McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., fourth vice-president; Frank 
Cornyn of Pit & Quarry, fifth vice- 
president; Charles Groomes of Ad- 
vertising Publications, treasurer; and 
John H. Reardon of Publishers Cir- 
culation Service, secretary. 


Daly cites importance of 
Canadian industry to U.S. 


= The actual amount of U.S. funds 
invested in Canada is at least $15 
billion. Aside from being the great- 
est single repository of U.S. funds 
outside the United States, Canada is 
our biggest single customer. 

These are two of “some basic facts 
about Canada,” cited by James A. 
Daly, president of Hugh C. Maclean 
Publications, Ltd., Don Mills, On- 
tario, at a meeting of the New York 
AIA chapter. 

Other facts pointed up by Mr. 
Daly were: 


@ Some 56% of Canada’s manufac- 
turing is controlled outside Canada, 
43% of the total being controlled in 
the United States. In petroleum and 
natural gas, United States controls 
76%; and in mining and smelting 
53%. However, the United States 
controls only 2% of Canada’s rail- 
roads and 4% of its other utilities. 


e In the first 11 months of 1959, 
Canada exported $4.7 billion of mer- 
chandise, and most of this went to 
the United States. For the first seven 
months of 1959, Canada imported 
about $3.7 billion of merchandise, of 
which $2.6 billion came from the 
United States. 


@ Canada’s gross national product 
Continued on page 172 
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What is 
Air Engineering? 


Air engineering is the art and 
science of managing air to 
make it productive and health- 
ful for man in structures and 
processes. 


Where do you find 
Air Engineers? 


Air engineers work in industrial 
plants and large buildings; in 
consulting practice; in contract- 
ing; or in government agencies. 


eat taeolome Vig 


Engineers work with? 


Their tools are many: air mov- 
ing systems, heating and cool- 
ing units, dust collectors, fume 
scrubbers, air filters, ventila- 
tors, stacks, controls, instru- 
ments . . . amounting to over 
3 billion dollars per year. 


How best to reach 
Air Engineers? 


Through AIR ENGINEERING, the 
monthly magazine written spe- 
cifically for and by air engi- 
neers. 


In one year over 6,000 air 
engineers have paid for a sub- 
scription to AIR ENGINEERING. 
These air engineers, no matter 
what title they are hidden 
under, have been drawn to AIR 
ENGINEERING by its cogent 
editorial coverage of their 
problems. 


For more information contact 
your nearest AIR ENGINEERING 
representative: 


521 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
MU. 2-1928-9 


134 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Il. 
FR. 2-8643-4 


450 W. Fort St., Detroit 26, Mich. 
WO. 2-0924 


4710 Crenshaw, Los Angeles 43, Calif. 
AX. 2-9501 


AIR | ENGINEERING 


founded 1959 


450 W. Fort St., Detroit 26, Mich. 


A Business News. Publication 
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in 1959 was more than 5% in volume 
over 1958, with an equal gain being 
predicted for this year. This com- 
pares with an average postwar year- 
ly growth of 4%, with no increase in 
1958 over 1957. Canada’s GNP in 
1959 hit about $35 billion, compared 
with the United States’ $480 billion. 


® Canada’s new capital investments, 
both public and private (including 
housing) should be close to $9 bil- 
lion in 1960, so Canada’s ratio of in- 
vestment to GNP is much better 
than that of the United States, and 
has been for many years now. 


Activities of the 


Association of Industrial Advertisers 


® One of the brightest aspects of the 
Canadian outlook is the turnabout 
in factory building. Canada is at the 
start of a new industrial construc- 
tion boom, and this is already re- 
flected in imports and purchases to 
equip these factories. 


“You'll gather that we have a 
whopping great merchandise trade 
deficit with you, as well as a fancy 
deficit in non-merchandise trade,” 
Mr. Daly said. He added: “If you 
didn’t plow back money into Canada 
in investments, we’d be in a big 
hole. Yet so great is the attraction 
of Canada for capital that we have 
had big deficits for years and our 
dollar (it’s a free market dollar, not 
pegged at all) is riding high.” 








Four ‘packaged programs’ 
available from N.J. AIA 


# The New Jersey AIA chapter has 
completed four packaged program, 
for use by other chapters of the as- 
sociation. The programs are: 


@ The integration of corporate and 
. . A practical dis- 
cussion of the need to integrate 
corporate and product images to ob- 
tain the maximum effectiveness in 
your promotional efforts. 


product images 


® Goodbye, Elephant .. A humorous 
skit that portrays some of the con- 
fusion and out-dated thinking that 
often hinders proper planning of a 
trade show exhibit. 


© Foreign imports—increasing com- 
petition in the ’60s . . A presentation 
of the facts surrounding the growing 
importance of foreign imports in to- 
day’s business world. 


e The BestSellers .. A presentation 
of the top campaigns of AIA’s 1959 
BestSeller awards competition. 


Stated purpose of the programs is 
to “help raise the level of chapter 


news 


programs and eliminate geographic 
isolation or sectionalizing of chap- 
ters program-wise.” 

A completed package consists of a 
script, visual aids and any necessary 
instructions on how to make the 
most of the program material, in- 
cluding supplementing it with local 
talent whenever practicable. 

Other programs now in the works 
include, “The Metalworking In- 
dustry,” “The Design Field,” “Com- 
plexities of New Product Promo- 
tion,” “Communicating with Words 
and Pictures,’ “The Chemical 
Processing Industry.” 

Chairman of the committee in 
charge of preparing the programs is 
Thomas G. Johnson, sales promo- 
tion supervisor, I-T-E Circuit 
Breaker Co., Philadelphia. 


AIA chapters announce 
newly elected officers 


# Seven AIA chapters have re- 
ported the election of new officers 
for 1960-61. 


Boston . . President, C. Fred Sterns, 





copy chief with Dickie-Raymond; 
first vice-president, Morris Silver- 
man, Sanders Associates; second 
vice-president, Paul Schratter, Gen- 
eral Electric; secretary, Gilbert A. 
Cummings, Market Forge Co.; and 
treasurer, Kenneth Brock of Fen- 
wal, Inc. 


Buffalo . . President, Burchard M. 
Day, advertising manager, Carbor- 
undum Co.; first vice-president, 
MacGregor Wilson, National Gyp- 
sum Co.; second vice-president, 
Robert Faller, Morrison Steel Prod- 
ucts; secretary, Henry Barber, Bar- 
ber & Drullard Co.; and treasurer, 
John Owen, Buffalo Business. 


Chicago . . President, J. Wesley 
Rosberg, senior vice-president and 
research director, Buchen Co.; first 
vice-president, Harold O. Hayes, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross; second vice- 
president, Raymond F. Burke, Stew- 
art-Warner Corp.; third vice-presi- 
dent, Robert Z. Chew, Jr., Machine 
Design; and_ secretary-treasurer, 
Richard F. Killelea, Inland Steel Co. 


Milwaukee . . President, Robert M. 
Darr, vice-president, Franklin Ad- 
vertising; programs vice-president, 
James W. Murphy, Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg Co.; membership vice-presi- 
dent, George S. Cohan, Hoffman, 
York, Paulson & Gerlach; secretary, 
Donald Orlaska, Andrews Agency; 
and treasurer, Keith Gallimore, of 
Harnischfeger Corp. 


New Jersey . . President, Kenneth 
D. Jordan, industrial advertising 
manager, Nitrogen Div., Allied 
Chemical Corp.; vice-president, G. 
S. Gorigliano, Sel-Rex Corp; vice- 
president, Douglas Brush, Keyes 
Martin & Co.; vice-president, G. 
Clifford Geib, O. S. Tyson & Co; 
treasurer, Arnold Behre, H. K. Por- 
ter Co.; and secretary, Fred Messner, 
G. M. Basford Co. 


Los Angeles . . President, George H. 
West, advertising and sales promo- 
tion director, Consolidated Electro- 
dynamics Corp.; first vice-president, 
Claude V. Meconis, Litton Indus- 
tries; second vice-president, Dick 
Behm, ElectroData Div. Burroughs 
Corp.; third vice-president, John C. 
Laffin, Northrop Corp.; secretary, 
Edwin L. Williams, Farr Co.; and 
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A FUNDAMENTAL OF WHY THIS 
WAS SELECTED MOST USEFUL OF 
10 MAGAZINES IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


IRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER 


With steel industry operating men who re- 
sponded to a Guide-Post Research survey, 
Iron & Steel Engineer was selected Most Use- 
ful. Also, considering each magazine’s own 
circulation only, 70% named Iron & Steel as 
Most Useful (55% for the next preferred . 
monthly; 50% for the most preferred weekly). A Conspicuous Value, too: 











A $210 page rate (12 times, black 
é " and white)—only $20 per M, less 
May we send detailed media data? than % the rate of the other ver- 
tical serving this $2 billion market. 


IRON & STEEL ENGINEER 2220, Empire Building 
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the 7200 CIRCULATION, 


over 50% Paid as of January, 1960, and 
gyowing at the rate of over 400 per month, 
c nsists of: 


47% ARCHITECTS: 734. of 


these do residential work, 74% 
small commercial, 63% office 
building, 66% schools and institu- 
tions, 55% motels, shopping cen- 
ters, industrial plants, government 
installations, recreational buildings 
and other building construction. 


21,5 TZo ENGINEERS ic mechan- 


ical, electrical, structural and simi- 
lar firms who prepare plans, 
specifications for specialized func- 
tions; also consultants in color, 
hardware, lighting, landscaping, 
kitchens, protection, acoustics. 


15.77% \ARGE CONTRACTORS 
AND BUILDERS of residential, com- 


mercial, institutional, educational, 
public and light industrial 
buildings. 


12.8% city planning commis- 


sions, city school boards, federal 
agencies, mortgage institutions, 
chambers of commerce and similar 
groups. 


i 


3% industrial plants, engineer- 
ing and architectural schools, 
libraries. 


© 
ANNUAL WESTERN CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES 


DOLLAR % OF U.S. 
VOLUME TOTAL 


DWELLINGS $4,850,000,000 29.1 


COMMERCIAL 
BUILDINGS 1,050,000,000 


SCHOOLS 839,000,000 
INSTITUTIONS 1,150,000,000 


PUBLIC UTILITY 
BUILDINGS 120,000,000 


MODERNIZATION 500,000,000 
$8,509,000,000 


TERN ARCHITECT 
and ENGINEER 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
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| tion Engineering, Inc.; secretary, 
| and treasurer, Clinton Braine, G. M. 


| Basford Co. 


| New Jersey AIA chapter picks 
Corigliano ‘adman of year’ 


NEWS... ous metal finishing, is senior vice- 


continved from p. 173 president of the AIA chapter. 
Bartley, Cherry, Towne, Sharp 
named new trustees of IARI 
treasurer, Ray Hermanson, Western 
Precipitation Co. = The Industrial Advertising Re- 
search Institute, Princeton, N. J., 
research arm of the AIA, has four 
new trustees. They are: Edward R. 
oy : Bartley, marketing research man- 
president, Phillip Gisser, U.S. In- ager, B. F. Goodrich Co.; Albert M. 
dustrial Chemicals; second vice- Cherry, sales promotion and adver- 
president, Joseph L. Dean, Combus- tising manager, Reliance Electric & 
Engineering Co.; Robert D. Towne, 
president, W. L. Towne agency; and 
Jay M. Sharp, general manager of 
advertising, Alcoa. 

Mr. Sharp, recently elected chair- 
man of the AIA, will serve for one 
year; the others, for three-year 
terms. Mr. Sharp replaces H. A. 
= G. S. Corigli- Harty, advertising and sales promo- 
ano, marketing tion manager of Calumet & Hecla’s 
manager of Sel- Wolverine Tube Div. and immediate 
Rex Corp., has past president of the AIA. 
been voted “ad- Retiring from the Institute’s board 
vertising man of are Charles Farran, president of 
the year” by the Griswold-Eshleman Co.; Ralston B. 
New Jersey Reid, advertising & sales promotion 


chapter of the manager for General Electric’s Ap- 


New York . . President, George 
Bason, assistant ad manager, Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe Co.; first vice- 


David Levy, John Mather Lupton; 


| Association of Industrial Advertisers. paratus Sales Div.; and George 


Mr. Corigliano, whose company West, advertising and public rela- 
manufactures electronic equipment tions director for Consolidated Elec- 
and automatic systems for continu- trodynamics Corp. 
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IARI elects . . Harold W. Hoffman (center), newly elected board chairman of the 
AIA‘s Industrial Advertising Research Institute, discusses plans with IARI director 
J. E. Bachelder (right) and M. E. Ziegenhagen, retiring board chairman. Mr. Hoffman 
is assistant advertising director of U.S. Steel. Mr. Ziegenhagen is advertising and public 
relations director of Babcock & Wilcox Co. Other elected officers for the ensuing year 
are Robert W. Boggs, advertising manager, Union Carbide Plastics Co., re-elected vice- 
chairman; Arthur H. Dix, research vice-president, Conover-Mast Publications, re-elected 
secretary; and Robert D. Towne, president of W. L. Towne Co., treasurer. 





“How much is enough for advertising?” 


JOHN R. SARGENT, partner in the nationally-known 
management consultant firm of Cresap, McCormick 
and Paget, points the way toward solution of one of 


“Good sales management generally knows the crucial 
sales problems faced by each one of its products. 
Through good advertising advice plus experience, trial 


top management’s knottiest problems, and error, and some judicious advertising testing, sales 
management also can come to have a good under- 


standing of what advertising can and cannot do. 


**At the same time, sales management should be sure 
to take a careful look at what each of the other sales 
producing factors are supposed to be doing. 


“Tf all these elements of the sales plan are carefully eval- 
uated, and the key assumptions are checked regularly, 
you’re off to a strong start in making sure that your 
advertising appropriations are neither so high as to be 
wasteful, nor so low as to penalize your marketing 
effort.” 


ASSOCIATION OF INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 


271 madison avenue + new york 16, n. y. « telephone murray hill 5-8921 


An organization of over 4000 members engaged in the advertising and marketing of industrial products, with local chapters in ALBANY, BALTIMORE, BOSTON, BUFFALO, 
CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, CoLuMBUS, DALLAS, Denver, Detroit, HAMILTON, ONT., HARTFORD, Houston, INDIANAPOLIS, Los ANGELES, MILWAUKEE, MINNEAPOLIS, 
MonTREAL, QuE., NEWARK, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, PHOENIX, PITTSBURGH, PORTLAND, ROCHESTER, ST, Louis, SAN FRANCISCO, TORONTO, ONT., TULSA, YOUNGSTOWN, 
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PLANNING A Top p, ‘ai 


Here’s Why: 
DOMINANT MARKET COVERAGE 


Reaching into 25,000 plants in all 
segments of industry, the NEWS has 
the highest circulation 34,165 (paid) 
of any publication in the safety field 


LOWEST COST PER PROSPECT 


Cost to reach this highly selective 
product-buying audience is less than 
any other safety magazine. Only 
$11.71 per thousand subscribers. The 
NEW’'S larger circulation makes the 
difference 


PROVEN READER ACTION 


The NEWS gets results. In 1959 
alone, the NEWS received over 
40.000 product inquiries from its 
readers. Each inquiry, a request for 
more information on a product or 
service featured or advertised in the 
NEWS, provided the manufacturer 
with a positive sales lead 


Get all the facts - 


Send for copy 
of NSN Market 
and Media File 
today. See how 
toreach today’s 
Multi-Million 
Dollar Safety 
Market 

Write today 


A NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL PUBLICATION 


Hattonal 
SAFETY NEWS 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Advertiser changes. . 


Robert A. Schultheiss . . from field sales 


MW 


manager to merchandising mana jer, Met 


} 


s & Controls Texas Instruments 


als 
Attleboro. Mass, 


Rundquist Boberg 


W. A. Rundquist . . from sales promotion 
manager sales vice-president, Standard 
Conveyor Co., North St. Paul, Minn. He 
succeeds Edward Boberg, who resigned as 
vice-president to become Texas sales su 
pervisor for the company. Mr. Rundquist is 
succeeded by D. G. Tregilgas, formerly an 


} 


executive wi Colle & McVoy. 


account 


sistant sales man 


D 


Jerry D. Maxa.. fr as 
ager, Precision Products Div., New Britain 
Machine Co., to general sales manager, 


Koehler Aircraft Products Co., Dayton, O.., 
subsidiary of New Britain Machine Co. 
Koehler makes fluid control systems, valves 


and accessories 


Donald M. Smith . . from advertising staff 
to advertising director, Equipment & Sys- 
tems Marketing Div., Burroughs Corp., De- 


trot. 


Milo E. Ziegenhagen . . from advertising 
and sales promotion manager, Worthington 
Corp., Harrison, N.J., to advertising and 
public relations director, Babcock & Wilcox, 
New York. He is succeeded at Worthington 
by Cy Freeman, formerly account manager 
for the company’s engineered products di- 


visions. 


Hollis Conner . . from assistant sales man- 
ager to sales manager of the Peoria, IIl., 
International Div., of Hyster Co., maker of 
tractor hoists and logging arches, straddle 
trucks, lift trucks, earthmoving equipment 
and mobile cranes. 


Robert F. Quinn . . from advertising and 
sales promotion director, Philip Carey Mfg. 
Co., to advertising and sales promotion 
manager, Veeder-Root, Hartford, Conn., 
maker of computers and counting instru- 


ments. 


H. B. Fisher, III . . from sales promotion 
manager to merchandising manager, Home 
Building Products, Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas Corp., Toledo, O. 


Kenneth Dorman . from vice-president, 
Hampton Processes, to sales promotion su 
pervisor Ozalid Div., General Aniline & 


Film Corp., Johnson City, N.Y. 


Denver AIA elects . . The Denver chapter of the Association of Industrial Advertisers 
has elected new officers. They are (I-r) Kar Hellebust, C. A. Norgren Co., vice-president; 
Ed Busch, Gates Rubber Co., president; Martin Brusse, Rocky Mountain Metal Products 
Co., vice-president; Lou Albee, C. A. Norgren Co., national director; Jack Smolenske, 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., senior national director 


Not in picture: Larry Fisher, 


Stearns-Roger Mfg. Co., treasurer; and David Grant, Doyle Kitchen & McCormick, 


treasurer 





Charles H. Unruh. . 
cialist to advertising manager, Aeronauti- 
cal & Instrument Div., Robertshaw-Fulton 
Controls Co., Richmond, Va. 


from marketing spe- 


Unruh Brown 
Charles D. Brown . . from marketing man- 
ager, Light Military Electronics Dept., to 
marketing manager, Instrument Depart- 
ment, General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
New York. 


J. W. Murphy . . named advertising man- 
ager, Industries Group, Allis-Chalmer Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee. Other Industries Group 
announcements: A. R, Tofte named assist- 
ant advertising manager; D. A. LeRoy 
named industrial equipment advertising 
manager; L. C. Doelger named utility 
equipment advertising manager; J. L. Black 
named publications section manager; H. A. 
Reinhard named promotion services sec- 
tion manager, and T. P. Doyle named 
media buyer and budget coordinator. 


P. Eugene Laliberte . . from field sales 
manager to marketing director, Electronics 
Div., Stromberg-Carlson, Rochester, N.Y., 
division of General Dynamics. 


Laliberte Walker 


F. Robert Walker . . from field sales man- 
ager of closed circuit tv equipment, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., to marketing manager, 
Gulton Industries, Metuchen, N.J., maker of 
electronic and electro mechanical instru- 


ments. 


Paul B. Black . . from manager of the B-58 
Hustler program at Sylvania Electronic 
Systems, a division of Sylvania Electric 
Products, to marketing manager of the 
Systems Engineering & Management Oper- 
ation. Also, Raymond D. Griffiths, from 
marketing manager of the division's Wal- 
tham Laboratories to field marketing man- 
ager for Sylvania Electronic Systems. 


Continued on page 178 








Hartwig Condenses 142 Million Square Fost 
of Assembly Line to 30 Feet for FORD! 
a se 


at b ta 


-—* 


ALI Ee | 


At the FORD Rotunda, ‘Showplace of the Automotive Industry”, this fascinating 
animated model is seen by 2 million visitors annually. 

Pressing a button starts an assembly line through 30 operations which result in a fin- 

ished Ford automobile. Tiny parts and sub-assemblies include 400 model cars, 160 

miniature workmen. Twenty electric motors drive the "'line."' 

A taped narration includes actual plant noises, gives visitors a feeling of “being there” 

—watching Fords being built!" 


HARTWIG DISPLAYS designed, produced, and 


installed this interesting educational exhibit 


HARTWIG DISPLAYS 


NMA RTWIG Milwaukee 1325 N. Van Buren St.| New York 2426 Westlake Ave 
i I 


wN te 3646 N. Broadway 


Oceanside, , 
Washington, D. C. 5029 Waggaman Cl. 
McLean, Virginia 














PRODUCT FACTS ~ 


(at the 
Gaserhine) 





A Perrygraf Slide-Chart is a tested, powerful tool for 
more efficient and profitable selling. These simple 
devices put essential facts about your product at the 
fingertips. Just turn a disc or pull a slide to tell 

a sales story, select the proper size and style, show how 
equipment operates, or solve an engineering 

problem. If you have a complicated or demonstrative 
sales story to tell, you need a Perrygraf Slide-Chart. 


FREE — 36 page, full color booklet showing how Perrygraf Slide-Charts b 
can work for you. 122 case histories. Write for free copy. 


PERRYGRAF 
CORPORATION 


1500-D Madison Street, Maywood, Illinois 150-D South Barrington 
Avenue, Los Angeles 49, Calif. Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


PERRYGRAF 


SLIDE-CHARTS 
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THERE’S ALWAYS A 
Smithcra ifted 
SOLUTION! 


This compact, easily handled, easily shown kit is designed 
to permit the on-the-spot sampling that builds sales. 
Designed by The S. K. Smith Company for Standard Screw 
Company, it furnishes an impressive setting for a distin- 
guished product. . . . Stanscrew Fasteners. 


For assistance in developing your sales-aids, call upon 
your nearest S. K. Smith Company sales offices. 





Illustrated Literature Available on Request 


THE S. K. SMITH COMPANY 


CREATORS OF SALES AIDS FOR MORE THAN FORTY YEARS Hi SMITH 
2857 NORTH WESTERN AVENUE, CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS CRAFTED 
OFFICES IN LOS ANGELES, CLEVELAND, AND NEW YORK a 








ASTM BULLETIN | 


The authoritative voice in the 
Materials Research, Development and Testing Fields 


The ASTM BULLETIN is the official journal of the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials. It is read by engineers, scientists and executives who are the pace-setters in mate- 
rials research, standardization, testing and evaluation. These are the men who actually 
create the authoritative ASTM Standards. 

The BULLETIN keeps these working members appraised of advances and changes 
in a rapidly developing area. In general, it helps them in the performance of their work in 
government, industry, education and the military. 

BULLETIN readers are interested in laboratory supplies and apparatus, technical pub- 
lications, testing equipment, environmental apparatus and technical information on physical 
properties and applications of engineering materials. 

Over 14,000 regular readers of the ASTM BULLETIN comprise a select group of “doers” 
in the field of materials. Write or call for your complete data sheet and supplementary in- 
formation. 


Advertising, ASTM Bulletin, 1916 Race St., Phil. 3, Pa. LO 353!5 
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@NDUSTRIAL HEATING 1400 Union Trust Building Pittsburgh 19, Pa., 
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continued from p. 177 


John W. Carlile . . from sales manager, 
folded plastics, Plax Corp., to general 
manager of marketing services, Ekce-Alcoa 
yontainers, Wheeling, III. 


John H. Sanders . . from Cleveland region 
al sales manager to sales manager, Chem 
icals Div., Eastman Chemical Products, 


Kingsport, Tenn. 


John E. Franzen . . from general sales 
manager to marketing vice-president, Ham 


mermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 


Frank R. Price . . from sales service man- 
ager, Fabrics Div., to marketing manager 
f that division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Mrs. Josephine M. Shea . . from assistant 
advertising manager to advertising man 
ager, Crucible Steel Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh. Also T. M. Rutter, from sales pro- 
motion, technical literature and company 
displays supervisor to promotion manager. 


Shea Rutter 


Donald F. Spirduso . . from assistant adver 
tising manager to advertising manager, 
Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis., maker of air 
conditioning, heating, ventilating and heat 


transfer equipment. 


Richard J. Pearson . . from merchandising 
manager, Revell, Inc., to marketing direc 
tor, Avery Label Co., Monrovia, Cal. 


Agency Changes.. 


Balsam Advertising . . Pasadena, Cal., ap- 
pointed agency for American Solenoid Co., 
Union, N.J., the American affiliate of Kraus 
& Naimer, Vienna, Austria, manufacturer 
of rotary switches and solenoid drives. 


Buchen Co. . . Chicago, named agency for 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., Chicago producer 
f industrial tubing, fittings and allied 
products. John C. Sharkey, formerly copy 
wI f Automatic Electric Co., North 

has joined the Buchen copy- 
writing staff, with assignment to the Gard 


ner-Denver account. 








Anderson & Cairns . . New York, and 
James Thomas Chirurg Co., New York, 
have completed their merger, effective July 
1, 1960, to become Chirurg & Cairns. Of- 
ficers of the merged agency are: John A. 
Cairns, chairman of the board; James T. 
Chirurg, vice-chairman of the board; Wal- 
lace L. Shepardson, president; Thomas R. 
Vohs, executive vice-president; Gilbert R. 
French, treasurer; Ruth Gaeta, secretary. 
Principal office of the new agency will be 
at 130 East 59th St., New York. The Chirurg 
& Cairms office at 824 Boylston St., Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass., will* continue to service 
New England clients. Mr. Vohs will manage 
the New York office; Scott Costello, vice 
president, will direct the Chestnut Hill of 


fice. 


Grant Advertising . . has absorbed Robin- 
son, Fenwick & Haynes, Los Angeles, and 
the former R F & H agency has become 
the Los Angeles office of Grant Advertis- 
ing, with Elwood J. Robinson, its former 
president and founder, now executive vice- 
president of Grant in charge of Southern 
California operations. David R. Fenwick, 
John W. Haynes, Robert C. Neuman and 
Lee Laufer, all former vice-presidents of 
RF&H, continue in these capacities at the 
new Grant office, with Mr. Fenwick also 
acting as creative supervisor of the three 
western offices in Los Angeles, San Fran 


cisco and Seattle. 


Detroit AIA elects . 


Compton Advertising . . New York, ap- 
pointed agency for Remington-Rand Div. of 
Sperry Rand Corp. Charles E. Loizeaux, 
formerly of McCann-Erickson and G. M. 
Basford, was named account executive at 
Compton, working on the Mobil Oil ac- 
count. 


Boland Associates . . San Francisco, reap 
pointed agency for Ampex Data Products 
Co.'s instrumentation and computer prod- 
ucts. For the past 18 months, McCann 
Erickson handled this segment of Ampex 
activties. 


Gerald C. Smith . . former vice-president in 
charge of industrial advertising at Cole, 
Fischer & Rogow, named executive vice- 
president of Martin R. Klitten Co., Los 
Angeles. 


Waldie & Briggs . . Chicago, appointed 
agency for Transport Leasing Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Pullman, Inc., which handles the 
leasing of special-purpose rail cars and 
components for piggyback transportation 
and containerization. 


Allen, Dorsey & Hatfield . . Los Angeles, 
named agency for Micromega Corp., a 
new organization in the field of microwave 
research, development and production. 
Continued on page 180 


. New officers of the Detroit chapter of the Association of Indus- 


trial Advertisers are (seated I-r): Jack T. Steelman, of Purchasing, third vice-president; 
Robert A. Loepp, BullDog Electric Products Div., I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., first vice- 
president; John Van Wagoner, Wolverine Tube Div., Calumet & Hecla, president; 
Robert N. Blatchford, Gray & Kilgore, past president; Roland J. Berkol, Stainless & 
Strip Div., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., second vice-president; (standing I-r) Wallace 
J. Ehrlich, MacManus, John & Adams, director; Bradley J. MacKimm, Automation, sec- 
retary; James R. Gentile, D. P. Brother & Co., director; E. William Kenyon, Fortune, 
director; Carl Neppach, Jr., Dun’s Review & Modern Industry, director; Marvin E. Ol- 
son, New Equipment Digest, treasurer; Sidney C. Coale, General Electric Co., director; 


and Jack Yoder, Oil & Gas Journal, director. 
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“REACH DECISION MAKERS” 


Now this is a perfectly reasonable 
statement (if somewhat hackneyed) 
often made in businesspaper pro- 
motion. Reasonable, that is, if the 
wary advertiser or his agency takes 
a long and discerning look at who 
these “decision makers” really are 
and. what kind of decisions they 
are empowered to make. Are you 
reaching readers who in fact decide 
major purchases or just the boys in 
the back room? 

One good test is how the circu- 
lation is obtained. At Miller Free- 
man Publications, the Circulation 
Department is charged with sound, 
careful development of influential 
lists of readers, based on long and 
intimate contact with an industry 
and its buying characteristics. 

Another guide is how much in- 
fluence a certain book has in its 
field; whether it is looked to for 
guidance in purchasing and in 
marketing or as an advertising 
medium. Here at MFP, we're under- 
Standably proud of the fact that 
our editors, besides gathering news, 
spend many hours each month 
counseling businessmen who come 
to them for advice on marketing 
and other questions. In other 
words, we often help decision 
makers make them. 

MFP advertiser or not, if you 
are interested in any of the markets 
we serve, we'll be glad to answer 
your questions. The answers will be 
recent and right 


MEASURED TO MARKET 
Coverage-Content-Cost 
PULP & PAPER + PULP & PAPER 
INTERNATIONAL * CONSTRUCTION 
WORLD + THE LUMBERMAN «+ THE 
TIMBERMAN + MINING WORLD «+ 
WORLD MINING «+ CLEANING and 
LAUNDRY AGE © SEA & Pacific 
Motor Boat *« PACIFIC FISHERMAN 
* PACIFIC WORK BOAT « PACIFIC 
LAUNDRY & CLEANING JOURNAL 
* WESTERN BUILDING «+ 
WESTERN BAKER 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


San Francisco * New York * Chicago 
* Seattle * Cleveland * Vancouver, 
B.C. * los Angeles * Atlanta * 
Portiand, Ore. * London, England * 
Cologne, W. Germany 
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NEWS .. 
continued from p. 179 


Howard G. Sawyer . . from marketing 
vice-president, James Thomas Chirurg Co. 
Boston, to vice-president of marketing serv 
ices, Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Keed 
New York. With Chirurg since it started in 
1933, Mr. Sawyer moved to Marstellar a 
month after Chirurg merged with Ander 
son & Cairns, to become Chirurg & Cairns 
At Marstellar, Mr. Sawyer will have re 
sponsibilities for marketing, research and 
media activities; he also will serve on the 


creative plans group. 


Sawyer Strock 


Clarence L. Strock . . from copy supervisor 
to vice-president and chairman of the 
plans board, Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, 


Milwaukee. 


Jack C. Merriam . . from associate editor 
of Materials in Design Engineering maga 
zine to assistant account executive, W. L. 


Towne Co., New York. 


Pairan/Shepard Advertising . . Akron, O., 
named agency for A-C Supply Co., Akron 
manufacturer of electrical systems. 


Grimm & Craigle . Chicago, named 
agency for advertising Whiting Corp.'s 
material handling equipment. Schmidt & 
Sefton, Grand Rapids, Mich., will handle 
the advertising for the foundry, metallurgi 
cal equipment and railroad equipment of 
Whiting’s Swenson Div. 


Meeting dates 


Keekley & Valenti . . Houston, named 
agency for Southwestern Industrial Elec- 
tronics Co., Houston-based electronics di 
vision of Dresser Industries and a manu- 
facturer of automatic process control sys- 
tems, military electronics, test instruments 


and seismic equipment. 


G. Bruce West Advertising . . Bethesda, 
Md., named agency for Petroleum and 
Chemical Transporter magazine, Washing 
ton, D.C. 


Robert Ebba . 
relations, Duralith Service Co., Philadel 
phia, to vice-president, technical publica- 


. from manager, customer 


tions, Kenneth A. Young Associates, Brook- 


line, Mass. 


Gray & Kilgore . . Detroit, appointed 
agency for Penberthy Mfg. Co., Prophets- 
town, Ill., a division of Buffalo-Eclipse 
Corp., Penberthy makes liquid level gages, 
ejectors, injectors and sump pumps. 


Geer-Murray . . Oshkosh, Wis., has an- 
nounced a new Technical Services Division 
devoted to producing service manuals, 
parts catalogs and other technical litera- 


ture, art and photography. 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed . . 
named agency for Armco Steel Corp., 
Middletown, O., handling its corporate ad 
vertising and public relations, plus product 
advertising and pr for the company’s 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products subsidi- 
ary. The $1 million account will be handled 
out of MRG&R’s Pittsburgh office. N. W. 
Ayer & Son had handled the account for 
25 years. MRG&R also has announced the 
addition of Bruce H. Cole, former account 
executive with Reincke, Meyer & Finn, 
Chicago, to its Chicago office staff as ac- 
count executive; and Eugene W. Anderson, 
Jr.. former editor of Powerfax, external 
house organ of the Elliott Co., Jeannette, 
Pa., to its Pittsburgh staff, also as account 


executive. 





Sept. 8-9 National Business Publications, 
New York regional conference, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York. 


Sept. 13 Premium Advertising Associa- 
tion of America conference, Hotel As- 
tor, New York. 


Sept. 16-19 Mail Advertising Service 
Assn. annual convention, Sheraton- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 


Sept. 22-24 Advertising Federation of 
America, 10th District, Little Rock. 


Sept. 28 Assn. of National Advertisers, 
Workshop on Advertising Manage- 
ment, Ambassador Hotel, Chicago. 


Oct. 2-4 Advertising Federation of 
America, 7th District, Chatanooga. 


Oct. 4-5 Advertising Research Founda- 
tion, 6th annual conference, Hotel 
Commodore, New York. 


Oct. 9-13 Direct Mail Advertising Assn., 
43rd annual convention, Americana 
Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. 














Philip A. Schloss, Jr... 
the Chicago Tribune, named vice-president 
and account supervisor, Vaughan, Thain & 
Spencer, Chicago. 


previously with 


John J. Codella . . has from 
Palmer, Codella & Associates to form a 
new agency, the Codella Co., with offices 


at 527 Madison Ave., New York. 


resigned 


Belden & Frenz . . Cleveland, underwent a 
name change and expansion in agency 
facilities Aug. 1 when A. W. Lehman 
joined Frank Belden and Dan Frenz to 
form Belden & Frenz & Lehman. Mr. Leh- 
man, for the past eight years supervisor of 
construction equipment accounts with Rich- 
ard T. Brandt, will be vice-president of the 
new agency. Other cfficers are Mr. Belden, 
president; Mr. Frenz, 
Louise Koballa, secretary. 


vice-president and 


treasurer; 


Feeley Advertising Agency . . New York, 
appointed agency for Modern Plastic Ma- 
chinery Corp., Clifton, N.J. manufacturer of 
plastic forming equipment. 


Fuller & Smith & Ross . . New York, and 
Ruberoid Co. have amicably agreed to 
terminate their relationship effective De- 
cember 31, because of an account conflict. 
Both Ruberoid and Alcoa, a new account 
with F&S&R this year, make siding. Also, 
Tully J. Plesser, former director of reader- 
ship surveys at Fairchild Publications, has 
been named manager of research for the 
agency's New York office. Four new ap- 
pointments as group supervisors in charge 
of specific divisions in the Pittsburgh of- 
fice are: Richard E. Lorch, Building Prod- 
ucts; George H. Schnake, Consumer Dura- 
bles; Walter L. Thompson, Industrial Prod- 
ucts; and John C. Ray, Wear-Ever. Earl 
Timmons, manager of research for F&S&R, 
Los Angeles, now heads up research at 
the agency's San Francisco and Fort Worth 
offices as well. 

George Homer Martin Associates . . New- 
ark, N.J., named agency for Dell Optics 
Co., Ltd., for the promotion of micro-fused 
quartz for microwave and infrared applica- 


tions. 


S. Gunnar Myrbeck & Co. . . Washington, 
D.C., and Quincy, Mass., has announced 
international advertising service now avail- 
able to its New England and Washington 
area clients, following affiliation arrange- 
ments with Gotham-Vladimir Advertising, 
New York. John G. Kasten, marketing di- 
rector and account supervisor of the Quincy 
office of Myrbeck will supervise the new 
service. Also, the agency has been named 
to handle advertising and related services 
for Adams-Russe] Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
manufacturer of antennas, RF systems and 
components for ground, air and space. 
Continued on page 182 





THE TEXTILE TEAM 
IN LATIN AMERICA 





Textiles Panamericanos 


to all mills monthly 
since 1941 











to all mills annually 





PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


570- 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. | 
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Industrial Marketing 
40TH ANNUAL 
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DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 
SERVICE 


DOES IT FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to handle your complete 
mailing — and be assured of prompt and ac- 
curate services 

Work mailed for you or delivered to you. Marie 
has been handling all mailing details for a wide 
variety of clients for more than 30 years — 
Multigraphing ° Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing * 
Mimeographing * Printing * Addresso- 
graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- 
tenance. 

Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marie 


She Swe 


431 SouTH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, Int. WABASH 2-8655 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


is the weekly 
newsmagazine of 


TRANSPORTATION 
MANAGEMENT 


in every industry and in 
every mode of transportation 


See our Service-Ad in SRDS 








COLORFUL 


— 


Advertise 
your products 


WITH POSTCARDS 
in FULL NATURAL COLOR 


TICHNOR BROS., INC. 


“Lusterchrvome’ 


POSTCARDS 


ATTRACT THE EYE! 


“Industry buys better 
from color where 
details show, utilize 
color at low cost 
with full Natural 
Color Postcards from 
Tichnor. Write for, 
samples and prices.’ 


1249 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 15, MASS. 
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HOW TO STRETCH YOUR 
SALES TRAINING DOLLARS! 


DIRECTORY 
OF 

SALES 
TRAINING 
aaias | FILMS 
FREE for the asking! 


This 16-page Directory should be in 
every sales office! It demonstrates 
the versatility of sales films as the 
nucleus of sales training courses; 
as an introduction at sales or 
dealer meetings; as a program 
break at conventions; as a supple- 
ment to product training; or as a 
fine addition to your library of 
business films. Get your copy by 
writing us, today. 


DARTNELL 


4662 RAVENSWOOD 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
“HEADQUARTERS FOR 
SALES TRAINING FILMS” 


J sdoell 
SALES TRAINING 
FILMS 








From — 


Auis-Cuaumers 
To — 


Yau « Towne 


@ The Index of Advertising in 
the Public Works Issue of 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS is a 
“Who's Who” of the country’s 
leading firms in the construc- 
tion field. 

They capitalize on the EAGER 
READERSHIP, every other 
Wednesday, of over 7500 lead- 
ing contractors, architects, en- 
gineers, public officials (con- 
cerned with public construc- 


tion), distributors, etc. This 


issue concentrates only on the 

booming area of Oklahoma, 

Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississip- 

pi and western Tennessee. 

Send for list of advertisers and 
other facts. 


Construction News 


An Associated Construction Publication 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
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NEWS... 


continued from p. 181 


McClellan Advertising . . Massapequa 
N.Y., has announced a new Catalog Serv 
ices Division to help smaller companies 
publish their catalogs, data sheets and 
other printed literature. 


Media changes. . 


Oliver Reed . . publisher of Electronics 
World and HiFi/Stereo and editor and pub- 
lisher of Popular Electronics, all published 
by Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., New York, 
has retired.. 


John Untch .. from sales staff to sales 
service manager, Domestic Engineering 
Co., Chicago. 


Industrial Distributor News . . is new name 
of Industrial Supplier & Distributor News, 
Philadelphia. 


Veterinary Economics . . is name of pul 
lication to be introduced in October by 
United Publishing Corp., Cleveland. It will 
be circulated to 15,000 practicing veteri- 
narians. President and publisher is Alan 
J. Kichler, formerly assistant secretary and 
treasurer of Industrial Publishing Corp. 


John M. Holden . . from advertising direc 
tor of Business Week to regional vice-pres- 
ident and manager of the Atlantic sales 
district. He succeeds George J. Seaman, 
who has retired. Mr. Holden is succeeded 
by C. C. Randolph, formerly eastern ad- 
vertising sales manager. Business Week is 
published by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
New York. Other M-H changes: John P. 
Taylor, from midwestern advertising sales 
manager of Business Week to regional 
vice-president and district manager of the 
company’s Allegheny district. He succeeds 
Kenneth C. Warner, who has retired. 
Richard K. Neill, from sales training staff 
to Philadelphia district manager of Fleet 
Owner. John E. Whitmore, from assistant 
manager of Business Week's Houston news 
bureau, to manager of the new Dallas 
news bureau. 


Electronic Preview . . Elmhurst, Ill., has 
started running regional news sections, 
giving more detailed coverage of personnel 
and plant news than was heretofore pos- 
sible. The first regional news section, cover- 
ing the Midwest, ran in June; others, cover- 
ing other sections, will follow. 


Electrical West . . San Francisco, has an- 
nounced a rate increase, effective January 
1, 1961, of about 8%. 


Dillenbeck-Galavan . . Los Angeles, 
pointed West Coast advertising representa- 


tive by Office Appliance Co., Chicago. 


Insulation Directory/Encyclopedia . . is 
name of annual to be introduced in May, 
1961, by Lake Publishing Corp., Liberty- 
ville, Ill. It will list producers, fabricators 
and distributors of insulation materials, 
wire, cable, production equipment, test in- 


struments and related products. 


Walter H. Fredricks . . from associate man- 


ager to manager romotion & Research 


Dd 


Dept., Magazine Publishing Div., Reuben 


H. Donnelley Corp., New York. 


Harold J. Sugarman . . from eastern man- 
ager to business manager, Building Supply 


News, Chicago. 


Sugarman Weinstock 


Ivan L. Weinstock . . from assistant pub- 
lisher to general manager, Occupational 
Hazards, published by the Industrial Pub- 
lishing Corp., Cleveland. Also, W. B. Me- 
Clelland, from sales training director, Clark 
Equipment Co., to editor of Material Han- 
dling Engineering and Material Handling 
Illustrated, both published by IPC. 


International Directory of the Chain Saw 
World . . is name of directory to be pub- 
lished by Conroy Publishing Corp., Port- 
land, Ore., listing U.S. and foreign manu- 
facturers, distributors and dealers of chain 
saws, component parts and allied products. 


Canadian Machinery & Metalworking . . 
is new name of Canadian Machinery & 
Manufacturing News, Toronto. 


William S. Hutchings . . western division 
manager, named vice-president of Manage- 
ment Magazines, Greenwich, Conn. 


Hugh J. Ward . . has retired as senior vice 
president and advertising director of Gey- 
er-McAllister Publications, New York. He is 
succeeded by John M. Smythe, formerly 
vice-president in charge of the Chicago of- 
fice. Also, Robert M. Smith, editor of Office 
Management & American Business and edi- 
torial director of the company’s other pub- 
lications, named a_ vice-president; and 
Arthur P. Hibbard and James E. Neary, 
Jr., in addition to their duties as advertising 
vice-presidents of Gift & Art Buyer and 
Office Management & American Business, 
respectively, appointed publication man- 
agers of these two publications, 




















Ideal for flip chart or card chart 
presentations. Or write as you 
talk on paper pad or chalkboard. 
Lightweight aluminum, folds in 
a jiffy. 

Complete with chalkboard, hinged 
clamp, chalk, eraser: 


$4250 (less pads) 


Four paper pads $12.00 
Carrying case $12.50 


ARLINGTON 


ALUMINUM COMPANY 
19015 W. Davison ¢ Detroit 23, Michigan 





sSiton 
HN vor 


FILM 


STUDIOS 


For motion pictures and slide films, call 
on the producer who best understands 
business needs. Write for our booklet, 
“How Much Should a Film Cost?” 


ae 94, 


and 


BPA ss LE IERODN 
ING. 
NEW YORK CITY, 17 
405 Lexington Ave. (YU 6-3265) 


DAYTON, 2 
The Talbott Tower (BA 3-9321) 


DETROIT, 2 
15 East Bethune Ave. (TR 3-0283) 


UN) BUSINESS FILMS SINCE 








Compost Science . . 
terly being published by Rodale Press, 


is name of new quar- 


Emmaus, Pa. The magazine will have an 
initial circulation of 10,000. It will provide 
technical information on the conversion of 
municipal and industrial wastes into use- 
ful products through the composting proc- 
ess. 

What's New in Chemicals . . is name of 
monthly being published by Putman Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago. Circulation: 60,000. 
Serving buyers of chemicals, the magazine 
has a b&w page rate for a single insertion 


of $895; six-time rate, $850. 


Food & Drug Packaging . . New York, has 
been approved for membership in Business 
Publications Audit of Circulation. 


Stuart S. Siegel . . 
of Modern Plastics and Modern Packaging 


from business manager 


to general manager of Modern Plastics, 
New York. 

R. Lenn Franke . . from regional advertis- 
ing manager, Drive-In Management, to Chi- 
cago regional advertising manager for 
Missiles & Rockets and Armed Forces Man- 
agement, published by American Aviation 
Publications, Washington, D. C. 


Dale Bauer. . 
to advertising sales manager, Electrical 


Merchandising Week, New York. 


from Chicago area salesman 


Richard G. Lurie . . editor of American Ex- 
porter and editorial director of El] Farma- 
ceutico and _ International Electronics, 
named vice-president of American Ex- 
porter Publications, New York. 

David Sauer . . from eastern advertising 
sales staff to Cleveland sales manager, 
American Lumberman & Building Products 
Merchandiser, published by Vance Publi- 
cations, New York. He is succeeded by 
Jack R. Dazzo, formerly salesman for Gift 
& Art Buyer. 


Theodore B. Breskin . . from salesman to 
business manager, Modern Packaging, 


New York. 


Joseph C. Sullivan . . from Pittsburgh dis- 
trict manager of Steel, to Pittsburgh district 
manager of Foundry. Both magazines are 
published by Penton Publishing Co., Cleve- 
land. Also, Thomas H. Doenges, from 
Equitable Life Insurance Co. to Detroit dis- 
trict manager of Foundry; and Earl H. 
Thomas, from Cleveland regional manager 
to advertising director of Foundry. 


Nelson Bond . . executive vice-president of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., and president 
of its Publications Div., named to the board 
of directors of the Advertising Federation 
of America. 2 


Sells the 
growing textile industry af: 
Mexico, Central and South America 


THE SPANISH 


EDITION 
OF TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


The outstanding technical manufactur- 
ing and production journal published 
in Spanish for textile mills of Latin 
America. Printed in Mexico City. 
Write for folder describing market, 
coverage and facts showing your 
potential in this expanding source of 
industrial sales. 


INDUSTRIAS TEXTILES 


Affiliate of Textile Industries 


806 Peachtree St., NE 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 








KNOW THE SCORE! 


use BACON'S 


SELECTIVE SUBJECT RESEARCH 
for every currently published 
item on any subject 


This service can help you, your other 
departments, or your clients get vital 
research information on any subject 
desired. Thus it is based on your 
specific needs. You get everything on 
the subject you select, from our com- 
plete reading coverage of over 3500 
current business, farm and consumer 
magazines. 

You will want to make sure you get 
this new 36-page brochure. It describes 
this accurate, valuable information 
research service. Send today. 


SEND FOR 


FREE BROCHURE 


Please send my FREE copy of the “Subject 
Research Brochure.” 


NAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 
city STATE 
BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


14 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, lil., WA 2-8419 
Business Papers, Farm, and Consumer Magazines 
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PROCEEDINGS veally takes a beating... 


Timothy M. Cunningham, electron tube engineer, at the RCA Library, Harrison, N. J 


eereeeneee ee ee ee eeeeeeeoereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


For a share 


in the present, and 
a stake in the future, 
make your product 


NEW 


If you’ve been in many company libraries, 
we're sure you've seen “dog-eared” copies of 
Proceedings. It’s not a case of poor paper and 
printing—we use the best quality—it’s just an ex- 
ample of pass-along readership taken to extremes! 

Of course, 57,334 (ABC) professionally 
qualified men receive individual copies of 
Proceedings at home each month, as well as 13,976 
students in engineering colleges. What’s the reason 
for this important following? 

Proceedings of the IRE enlisted the aid of 
the John Fosdick Organization to take a survey 
of its many readers to find out what they thought. 
Here are some of their reactions. ‘“‘We use 
Proceedings as a reference. It’s really a text. Has 
the largest amount in proportion of text, the high- 
est quality text, and the largest amount of informa- 
tional advertising of any book in the industry.” 
And, of special interest to advertisers, one chief 
engineer said, “I’ve saved half-a-million dollars by 
buying from ads in Proceedings, and I’ve bought 


in 
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FROM ITS READERS! 


a quarter of a million dollars worth of equipment 
from the ads.” 


Fact is, 100% of those interviewed said 
they have some purchasing responsibility! And, as 
a further indication of the effectiveness of using 
Proceedings to reach buying factors of electronic 
equipment, components and supplies, these readers 
expressed a 2 to 1 preference for Proceedings 
when compared with mentions of all the electronic 
books, (Survey available upon request—ask for it!) 


Are you now reaching this important, se- 
lect audience for your product? ‘You can, you 
know, reach them 12 times a year in Proceedings 
for just $8,640. (1960 rates). A similar schedule 
in a semi-monthly would cost $29,087.50 . . . and 
in a weekly, $46,280! Call or write today for all 
the facts. Find out what selling power Proceedings 
really has! Reach 61,957 (net paid circulation) 
top-level radio-electronics men each and every 
month throughout the year! 


Proceedings of the IRE 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 
Adv. Dept. 72 West 45th St., New York 36,N. Y. ¢@ 
BOSTON ¢ CHICAGQ ¢* MINNEAPOLIS * SAN FRANCISCO ¢ LOS. ANGELES 


MUrray Hill 2-6606 





copy chasers 


Bohn. . 
spectacular 
job 


Ads for office machines 


have always seemed to the Copy 


Chasers to be, at best, un- 


OK 


as inserted 








inspired. This month they take a 


closer look in order to 


verify or change this impression. 


Office machine 











ads usually don’t add up 


gy An impression we get from the 
cursory reading we do looking for 
article ideas can sometimes’ be 
wrong. 

For quite a while we’ve been in- 
tending to do a lacerating article on 
office machine advertising. The im- 
pression had been building up that 
most advertising in this product 
category consists of moderately at- 
tractive (but not too sexy) girls sit- 
ting behind typewriters or adding 
machines, smiling up toothily at the 
reader and gesturing slightly like 
the dames in television commercials 
who invite their friends in evening 


dress out to admire their refriger- 
ator. 

Well, our impression began to 
change when we noticed the cam- 
paign by Bohn Duplicator Co., and, 
coming across one of their ads re- 
cently, we decided now was the 
time to announce our change of 
heart regarding this classification. 


Intelligent approach .. To start 
off with, all Bohn did for an illus- 
tration was to set a pair of glasses 
on top of their calculator and take a 
picture of the result. A single word 
serves as headline — at the top of 


the picture between the two ear- 
pieces: “Brainchild.” 

Copy is set in three columns. 
There are 32 lines and it’s all one 
paragraph (which we ordinarily de- 
plore), but the copy runs along so 
sweetly that the reading is effort- 
less: 

This amazing little machine weighs 

only 6 pounds, slips into your brief- 

case or desk drawer, yet does just 
about everything a big, heavy-duty 
office calculator does. It’s the new 

Bohn Contex, the brainchild of top 

international designers who have 

created a full-fledged calculator light 
enough to carry any place, easy to 
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olivetti 











Olivetti . . always stunning 


use, workable anywhere, far less ex- 

pensive and every bit as accurate as 

its cumbersome ancestors. It’s only 

10 inches long, 7 inches wide and 

33, inches high, yet it adds, sub 

tracts, multiplies and divides. No 

other hand-operated machine offers 
such speed. You can work it twice 
as fast as an electric adding machine. 

You can use it anywhere—executive 

office, accounting department, sales 

route, business trip, plane, train, 

home . . anywhere. It has only 10 

keys, totals to 11 columns, includes 

automatic decimal indicator. You 
learn to work it in minutes. Most 
remarkable of all is its price. Just 
$125. You can buy 5 Bohn Contex 

Calculators for the price of one big 

office machine. 

That’s good copy. Granted: it’s 
quite a story the copy has to tell. 
But the way the words fell into 
line was not an accident. Dick Es- 
kilson wrote the copy, which ends 
up with a listing of a few of the 
dealers (presumably each of the 
dealers gets mentioned ultimately) 
The layout idea came from art di- 
rector Herb Lubalin. Both are em- 
ployed by Bohn Duplicator’s agen- 
cy, Sudler and Hennessey, New 
York. 


Two winners . . Olivetti’s adver- 
tising has been admired here and 
elsewhere many times, and we have 
nothing but praise for the ubi- 
quitous National Cash Register 
campaign which reports 
stories with full-color illustrations 
of girl-and-machine, montaged with 
scenes representating the business of 
the customer whose experience with 
National is described in headlines as 


success 
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specific as “‘Nationals save $53,500 
a year . . return 63% annually on 
our investment!’—The Rust Engi- 
neering Company.” 

But that just about does it. Search 
we did, but we could find nothing 
else to change our opinion that of- 
fice machinery advertising is pretty 
sad—trying too hard to be bright 
and failing to be persuasive. 


Technique obliterates message 
- .» Burroughs is putting a lot of 
money into the production of its ads, 
but they are so over-art-directed 
that no single important message 
breaks through the complicated 
techniques. In the full-color ad re- 
produced below there is undoubt- 











AP altonals save $53,900 « yeor... 
return 63% annuolly on our investment!” 


AIM en oreapemmens mma 








National . . success story 


edly an abundance of information 
concerning the accounting machine, 
but the various elements (too many 
for one ad) have been put together 
so neatly and flatly that all you see 
is the composition. By themselves 
the small pictures are meaningless; 
and the facts are fitted into a solid 
block of copy running full width of 
the page that looks like a chore to 
read. The headline is hardly invit- 
ing: “Burroughs Electronic Ac- 
counting Machine Puts One Ad- 
vanced Technique after Another to 
Work for You.” In addition to being 
too long, the words are set all in 
capitals. But they form nothing 
more than a Big Brag, anyway. 


Too tired .. A. B. Dick thought it 
had a hot illustrative gimmick when 
it ran what looks like the tread of a 
tire over some sheets of paper. This, 
along with the headline, “Moving 
Tires on Paper,” is intended to get 
people to read a message on the use 
of Dick offset equipment by B. F. 
Goodrich. But—why should such an 
illustration and such a headline be 
any incentive to reading to anybody 
other than a tire manufacturer or 
retailer? 


Communicapuzzle . . Business 
machine people are always coming 
up with coined words like “Practi- 
mation.” That’s one that Friden has 
introduced, and it is defined as “the 
custom-fitted application of today’s 
finest automation equipment to your 

Continued on page 188 
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. too “‘art-ey”’ 


Burroughs . 


A. B. Dick 


. tired gimmick 
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NEW PORTFOLIO NOW AVAILABLE — 4 LPENTON] Publication, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


An up-to-date picture of industry’s 

/ most important and most active 
| buying group . . . what they read, 

| the kinds of information they look 

| for, how they like it presented. 
| Also contains latest data on N.E.D. 

| market coverage with proof of 

| readership and advertising effec- 
™ tiveness in all industrial markets. 


Now over 86,000 copies (total distribution) in over 46,000 industrial plants 
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COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 186 


particular needs.” “Practimation” 
takes its place in Friden’s private 
vocabulary with “Collectadata,” 
“Selectadata,” “Justowriter,’ “Com- 
putyper.”” Why, when it costs so 
much just to establish the word 
“Friden” across the business com- 
munity, does Friden try so hard to 
introduce a word which is only the 
theme of an advertising campaign? 

The Gevaert ad is an example of 
an uncommunicative layout. Three 
different sections of display type 
compete for attention. Two arms 
pull the eye in two directions. The 
only informative part of the ad— 
“Make professional aluminum plates 
for offset duplication in under 2 
minutes on your own office copying 
machine”—is interrupted by the 
hand holding up the sheet of paper. 


Spectacular campaign . . Haloid 
Xerox has made a spectacular in- 
troduction of its “fundamental new 
way of office copying” with full- 
color spreads and pages and gate- 
fold cut-out inserts. This seems to 
be a genuinely exciting develop- 
ment, and—outside of the usual 
fashion model posing with the ma- 
chine and a few phrases like “Now! 
office copying enters the age of 
automation” —the ads make the most 
of their news without spilling over 
into ecstasy. 


Xerox . . aluminum insert spectacular 
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A new word, which means more than automation. 
for tt i the custom fitted application of today's finest 
ememation equipment w your particular nerds... 
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Friden . . bad 


There is quite a bit to the story 
of the Xerox 914, but the parts are 
distributed into separate copy blocks 
each with its arresting subhead: 

. Makes ordinary 


copies on paper 


Just push a button... copies flow! 


No exposure adjustments..no waste 
..no wet chemicals 


Copies everything..never misses a 


color! 


Anyone can make perfect copies. . 


every time 








Gevaert . . 


This is not bad advertising, but 
we disagree with the art direction. 
The six-page insert is OK; the cover 
is all aluminum ink except for the 
die-cut revealing part of the ma- 
chine and the headline on a yellow 
panel. Inside, the subheads men- 
tioned above appear on panels of 
different colors, and the correspond- 
ing copy runs adjacent, black on 
white. But in the other ads the text 


runs on top of rather brilliant colors 
Continued on page 190 
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Other ads . . hard to read 








IN BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION... 


Vi i i Hand in hand with the accelerated highway 
civil engineers turn plans into program has grown the need for more and 


better bridges ...using large quantities of 


® 
traditional construction products... creating 
markets for new materials and equipment. 


ss . . * 6 From massive suspension spans to ordinary 
Civil Engineering turns advertising highway overpasses, the men responsible for 
d bridge design, construction and maintenance 

in to from start to finish —are civil engineers. 


Throughout the construction industry, civil 
S I O engineers are the key purchase and speci- 
8 fication influences. CIVIL ENGINEERING 
delivers your quality audience...45,000- 
strong. For advertising that pays off, in sales, 


tell your product story in The Magazine of 
Engineered Construction. 


CIVIL @ 
ENGINEERING 


33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
The American Society of Civil Engineers 
CIVIL ENGINEERING ALSO COVERS CONSTRUCTION OF: 
airports, buildings, dams, highways, industrial! plants, 


military sites, pipelines, river and harbor facilities, 
water supply works and waste treatment plants. 














P Z ORL, ala ain : “— a ; a 
THROGS NECK BRIDGE @ OWNER, TRIBOROUGH BRIDGE AND TUNNEL AUTHORITY @® ENGINEERS, AMMAN & WHITNEY, E. LIONEL PAVLO 
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Ozalid . . pipe this 


COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 188 


and is thus made unnecessarily dif- 
ficult to read. 


Pipe dream-y . . Anaconda Co. 
uses an Ozalid direct copy system. 
This fact suggested to the Ozalid 
advertising people a picture of the 
machine photographed through a 
length of piping (Anaconda, pre- 
sumably), which in turn suggested 
the headline, “All medium-quantity 
reproduction work at the Anaconda 
Company gets piped to an Ozamat- 
ic.” The copy has been set in a thin 
italic letter and it runs full width of 
the page. This is advertising, we 
think, at its most advertise-y. 


Hidden persuasion . . Photostat 
Corp. took a picture of its new man- 
agement team—eight of them—and 
ran this headline under the picture: 
“. deep in a revolution.” This ex- 
cited our curiosity for sure, but the 
copy below didn’t help much: 


These eight men are deep in the 
revolution taking place in the repro- 
duction, duplicating and copying 
fields. 

Their assignment: conquer the vast 
paperwork problem facing American 
businessmen. And keep it conquered 
so it can’t choke our expanding econ- 
omy. 

As the mew management team at 
Photostat Corporation, they are spear- 
heading the search for economical and 
practical new photocopying, micro- 
filming, office copying and duplicating 
methods and equipment. 

In the designer’s brain, on the draw- 
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“say cheese”’ 


Photostat . . 


ing boards in the laboratory—new 
Photostat products are being devel- 
oped. The results of these efforts 
bring American business, government, 
and institutions the reproduction, du- 
plicating and copying methods and 
equipment that will keep pace with 
their communications, requirements. 


Did you ever read copy that said 
less? 


Strange breadfellows . . One of 
the strangest headlines we’ve ever 
read is “When breakfast was grow- 
ing, a Remington Rand ‘99’ Calcula- 
tor was there.” The copy starts: 


“Occasionally, we like to let every- 
body know that we and figures have 
something to do with your break- 
fast.” And that’s just about as coy 
a lead as we ever read. 

A flick of the eye revealed the ex- 
planation that this ad was reporting 
on the use of Remingtons by Pills- 
bury Co. (which makes pancake 
mix), and that was enough of that. 

Things must be getting tough 
when they have to bribe the reader 
to try the product. Marchant asks 
the reader to “Accept this silver- 

Continued on page 192 
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Remington Rand. . coy lead 





January issue. 


1960?” 





‘‘Man-of-the-Year’’ Nominees Sought 


Every year INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S January issue 
features an “Industrial Advertising Man-of-the-Year” . . And, 
though it’s five months till January, we have to make our pick 
within the next couple of months in order to get the back- 


ground, write our story, and meet the closing date for IM’s 
Who is your choice for Industrial Marketing’s “Man of 


We'll welcome your nomination and will invite the man 
you name to submit examples of his 1960 campaign. Send 
your nominee’s name to Copy Chasers, INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago, Il. 














“| want to show this ad 
to the president of 


Our company...” 


WE KNOW. We were right there. That is, our field inter- 
viewer was. Whom was he talking to? The production 
manager of a well-known meat-packing plant. And this is 
exactly what the man said: 

“T want to show this ad to the president of 

our company. Butler buildings on a clear 

span interest us.” 

No, every FOOD Engineering reader doesn’t rip out ads 
and go running off to discuss them with presidents, vp’s, 
treasurers, superintendents, etc. But a surprising per- 
centage do... out of 400 FE subscribers personally inter- 
viewed, 140 Talked to Other Management Men about 
somebody’s advertising. 

You, too, can steam up these buyers to start talking about 
your product. You can back up the man who believes in you, 
bolster brand preference, stimulate the kind of conversa- 
tion that leads to more sales. If you want more specific 
evidence, write for new booklet demonstrating the posi- 
tive, profitable reactions of FOOD Engineering readers to 
the advertising of 7 different companies. Use the coupon. 


FOOD Engineering, Att: Research Director 
Chilton Company, 
56th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Please send me my personal copy of new booklet — 
A CHILTON PUBLICATION * Chestnut & 56th Streets * Philadelphia 39, Pa. “Action/Reaction”’. 


Name Title 








Company 
Address 
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Accept this 
silver-dollar 
paperweight FREE 


and see how 
a Marchant 
can cut your 
figuring time 
25% 01 more! 











Marchant read-ola? 


COPY CHASERS.. 
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dollar paperweight FREE . . and see 
how a Marchant can cut your figur- 
ing time 25% or more.” It may turn 
that this 


chandising device, 


is a successful 
but 


out mer- 
it seems to 
paucity of 


advertising and 


us to admit a certain 
persuasiveness in 
selling. 

But much 


typewriter advertising. 


not as paucity as in 


Poor handling . . Olympia type- 


writers are “Preferred the world 





a. A q 


quality efficiency 
(Those good old virtuous 
cheapened_ by 
took a dozen 
or so views of various cities (Eiffel 
Tower, Pisa, Empire State Build- 
ing), reduced them small enough to 
run in a two-thirds page, laid a 
blue tint over the collection, cut into 
this a mortise in the shape of a 
hand, inserted the headline in 
that. The message is not worth it. 
IBM typewriter advertising is all 
“image”—a glamorous photograph 
of the machine bathed in a soft spot- 
light plus a minimum number of 
words. In one ad (a purple-toned 
affair), the only “The 
IBM Electric: Its beauty is just a 
bonus.” In another (greenish) a 
typed letter rests against the ma- 
chine, and under the picture is this 
copy: “Creating impressions beyond 
words. Whatever your letters say, 
typed on an IBM ‘Executive’ Elec- 
they say the most impressive 
IBM” The same 
machine also appears in a spread, 
of which is the por- 
invested in 


over for 
economy.” 
abstractions, over- 


use.) The advertiser 


and 


words are 


tric, 
things about you. 


three-quarters 
trait, with one quarter 
some words, of which the following 
is an excerpt: 

The new IBM Electric: Not to be 
chosen for its beauty alone. We must 
admit that we purposely styled the 
new IBM Electric to appeal to your 
sense of beauty. However, there are 


even more substantial reasons for you 
to choose this fine typewriter. De- 
signed to enable any typist to turn out 
flawless typing with the utmost speed 
and the least effort, it is one of the 
most perfectly engineered quality 
products in the world. 


All that’s lacking here is some 
whipped cream and a cherry on top. 


More types . . Remington Rand 
“creates the sTANDARD for typing 
perfection,” (that headline and the 
itself appear against a 
background of multi-colored daubs), 
and so does Underwood (“Here is a , 
new standard for comparison in your 
most office machine”), 
while Royal claims its new Electric 

be “the best writing typewriter 
ever” (leaving the field wide open 
for other virtues of typewriters, 
whatever they may be). 

The Smith-Corona, for example, 
which its claimed to be (the Smith- 
Corona people apparently having 
given up in the race for superlatives 
in the typewriting business) the best 
for carrying around on one’s head. 
(See cut.) 

What really bugged us, though, 
was the dictating machine adver- 
tising, which we'll tell you about 
next month. 


machine 


essential 





Now! Electric typing 5O | 
for every office 


Creating impressions beyond words 


Mw“ 


Hectrs 


n IBM *Execut 


ef Vour letters sax, typed of 


hey sav the most impressive ngs abe 


Smith Corana 


aoe 1 hat pian, toot sae 1B Len em 


” "be a 








Olympia too much IBM 
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glamor image 


Smith-Corona 


office headache 








Publishers — don't forget to 


enter IM’s editorial contest 


The deadline for entries in INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING’s 22nd annual editorial achievement competi- 
tion for business publications is Sept. 9, 1960. By 
9 p. m. of that day all entries must be in IM’s offices 
at 630 Third Ave., New York 17. 

That gives business paper publishers who still 
have not sent in their entries a little over a month in 
which to do so. That's time enough. The competi- 
tion covers material published during the period 
January 1, 1959, through June 30, 1960, so most of 
the work already is done. 

Any English language business paper published 
in Canada or the United States is eligible to enter the 
competition. The publications are divided into three 
groups: (1) Industrial; (2) Merchandising, Trade and 
Export; and (3) Class, Institutional and Professional. 
The individual entrant decides in which-of these 
groups it belongs. 

Within each of these publication groups, entries 
are divided up into five classifications: (1) best series 
of related articles on one theme; (2) best single arti 
cle of editorial service to the publication's field; (3) 
best single issue, special issue or annual issue de 
voted principally to a single subject or a central 


theme; (4) best design appearance appropriate to 
the publication's function; and (5) best original re 
search published in a regular issue. Each publica- 
tion may submit only one entry in each classifica- 
tion. 

The entries will be judged by men in industry and 
advertising who read business papers every day to 
help them in their work. 

One first place plaque and at least two certificates 
of merit will be awarded in each of the five classifi- 
cations for all three publication groups---for a total 
of 15 first place plaques and 30 or more certificates of 
merit. 

Your office has already received two copies of 
the rules sheet and two entry blanks. But, if they’ve 
been misplaced, write to the address below and 
we'll send you another set. Then assemble your 
entries according to the rules and send them in, 
in time to beat the Sept. 9 deadline. 


Good luck! 


Editor, Industrial Marketing 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Sen 
Active 


Bicstnesve 


in their own magazine 


SAE Technical Com- 
mittees are actively 
engaged in setting 
standards in the 
largest hard-goods 
marketinthe world... 


in 
Aircraft 


Passenger Cars 
Missiles 
Other Ground Vehicles 


Component Parts 





READERSHIP 


‘Gado 


RESEARCH 
Vv 


BPA 


published by SOCIETY OF 
AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, INC. 
485 Lexington Ave., New York 17 
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to the editor 





| Betines qualified vs. verified, 
| explains new BPA procedure 


| = I read with interest in your May 


issue “News of Industrial Market- 


| ing.” In discussing Don Buttenheim’s 


St. Louis speech [p. 145] you have 
included a parenthetical statement, 
“Non-qualified circulation has been 


| included in the occupational anal- 


ysis.” This statement is incorrect. 

You probably meant that non- 
verified circulation has been in- 
cluded in ‘the occupational analysis. 


| We have always required that the 


occupational analysis include only 


| qualified circulation. I think the 
| confusion arose from the fact that 
| we have had two terms for qualified 


circulation: 1) “qualified,’ which 
means that the circulation meets 
the requirements the publisher es- 


| tablishes in Paragraph 6 as to re- 
| cipient qualification and field served; 
| and 2) “verified circulation,” which 
| meets the same requirements, but is 


checked against source material no 


| older than two years from the date 
| of the issue analyzed. Our old re- 
| quirement for “qualified” would ac- 
| cept material as old as five years. 


Our new procedure will eliminate 


| the term “verification” and we will 
| discuss only qualified circulation 


which will be broken down into 
those names checked against source 
material no older than two years, 
the balance being reported as being 
checked against source material no 
older than three years. Anything 
older than three years will not be 
reported as qualified circulation. 
THOMAS J. CAMBELL 
Business Publications Audit of 
Circulation, Inc., New York. 


Suggests management stop 
talking, listen to salesmen 


" The Forum Report on the “ideal 
industrial salesman” in the April 


| issue [p. 43] is a good wrap-up of 


the qualities of a good salesman, 


| period. 


I know a great many sales man- 
agers across the country, in both 
industrial and so-called consumer 
goods selling, who would jump at a 
salesman possessing the 12 qualities 
listed. Wouldn’t the panel agree that 
the only essential difference lies in 
the nature of the technical knowl- 
edge, background or experience and 
how the salesman relates this in- 
formation to his customers’ prob- 
lems by application of the 12 quali- 
ties listed? 

Remove from the “Salesmen 
Wanted” advertisements, particular- 
ly in the Sunday newspapers, ref- 
erences to special interests and the 
advertisement would fit almost any 
company. Many companies are ac- 
tually screening out by this provin- 
cial viewpoint candidates who would 
make excellent salesmen. 

Perhaps there are too many sales- 
men today with too much technical 
information. That is, they are spend- 
ing too much time as technical con- 
sultants rather than performing their 
primary job of selling. I believe Mr. 
Darling, of Davey Compressor, 
would rather have his compressor 
salesmen selling instead of taking 
off their coats and getting an air 
hammer in operation simply be- 
cause they know how to do it. 

Strangely enough, management 
does not need to keep pounding its 
salesmen to acquire more product 
knowledge. Salesmen invariably 
know where they are weak in prod- 
uct knowledge and what they would 
like their company to do to help 
them improve this knowledge. This 
seems to us to be an important 
quality of any salesman—this thirst 
for knowledge—that I do not find 
specifically mentioned in the list of 
qualities. It might be that manage- 
ment has been so busy talking to its 
salesmen that it has not stopped to 
listen to find out what the salesmen 
themselves need and want. 

BLAINE S. BRITTON 
Management Surveys, Green- 
wich, Conn. 





Suggests Saunders left out 
salient points in pr article 


= I am writing in reference to the 
article “How to Drive Your PR Man 
Crazy” in the May issue [p. 46]. 
This article probably had consider- 
able value to management people 
outside of advertising and public 
relations. 

In my opinion Mr. Saunders could 
have included information that 
would have made it considerably 
more valuable—for example, the 
pricing of outside publicity work 
seems to me to warrant complete 
discussion. 

T. N. BUSCH 
Public Relations Manager, The 
DoAll Co., Des Plaines, IIl. 


Decries salesman on the scene 
when getting a publicity story 


= We agree with most of the senti- 
ments expressed by Scott Saunders 
in the May issue of IM—‘‘How to 
drive your pr man crazy” [p. 46]— 
except one. Take the salesman along 
when you go to get a story? Never! 

No question about it, he can be 
valuable in setting up the interview, 
and he can provide much data be- 
fore and afterwards. But it has been 
our experience that he is no help 
while you are there to get the tech- 
nical data you need for an article. A 
salesman just cannot resist selling 
—it’s his nature—and he'll get you 
off your main topic of discussion 
every so often just to make another 
sales pitch. 

Another point, possibly more im- 
portant. Quite often, we’ve noticed 
that when we come “unarmed” 
(without the salesman), the cli- 
ent’s customer will loosen up, and 
be much more candid with the in- 
formation he divulges. He feels it 
won’t be used against him, in an ef- 
fort to make him buy more materi- 
als or products. Also, on a number 
of occasions we’ve been told about 
product disadvantages, which the 
client should like to know just as 
much as the good points. Salesmen 
don’t unearth this kind of useful in- 
formation as readily—or at least 
they may not wish to pass it along 
to the front office. 

Add to this the fact that you’re 
likely to waste the salesman’s en- 
tire day—when he could be making 

Continued on page 196 





HOW YOUR CATALOG DATA IN 
eem CLOSES SALES 


This engineer needs 
catalog data on 
power supplies. He 
reaches for eem 


(1600-page annual 
CATALOG-DIREC 
TORY of elecironics 
industry) 


He turns to product 
section 4000* con 
taining power sup- 
plies, where he sees 
this typical catalog 
page 


“(one of 52 product 
sections in eem) 


He compares the cat 
fol fete Mme lel io Moh Mmulelibg 
power supply manu 
facturers and selects 
the product best 
suited to his require 
ments 


(each eem section is 
f 
a marketplace for a 
specific product) 
f 


The result a sale 
for the power supply 
manufacturer with 
catalog data ineem 


(56,000 engineers 
and purchasing 
agents shop/com 
pare specify and 
buy in eem’s 52 
product sections) 


There’s a product section for your electronic component, equipment, 
material or service. Make sure you're represented— 
catalog in 


eem - 1961 


Electronic Engineers Master, 60 Madison Avenue, Hempstead, N. Y 
Other publications: Electronics Products Magazine, The Radio-Electronic Master 
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Brechure Explains 

Photo-Reporting 
In a brochure, issued by Sickles 
Photo-Reporting, national ad- 
vertising managers, agency 
account executives and art di- 
rectors cite examples of how 
Sickles has helped them obtain 
pictures and stories for adver- 
tising. Eight national advertis- 
ers describe case histories of 
their experiences with, in most 
cases, the finished ads being il- 
lustrated. 


-++for more details write or phone, 
SICKLES Photo-Reporting 


P.O. Box 98, Maplewood, 
Phone SOuth Orange 3-6355 


New Jersey 





SALES 
PROMOTION 
WRITER 


Rapidly expanding division of major 
electronics firm has a challenging 
opportunity for experienced adver- 
tising-sales promotion writer. Back- 
ground in electronics required. Ex- 
cellent job to start, with plenty of 
growth potential for versatile man 
in expanding semiconductor indus- 
try. Salary commensurate’ with 
ability. Working climate is as at- 
tractive as the living climate in 
famed Southwest resort area. 


Send complete resume, in confidence, 
to BOX (571) Industrial Marketing. 
200 East Illinois Street, 


Chicago 11, Illinois. 


| 
| 
| 
| 














TRAFFIC WORLD 


is the weekly 
newsmagazine of 


TRANSPORTATION 
MANAGEMENT 


in every industry and in 
every mode of transportation 


See our Service-Ad in SRDS 








TARE RE) Au users 
WANTED 22385 
RUBBERCAL® (plastic decal) is permanent, 
waterproof, tough. Applied without water in 
any kind of weather. You save many ways. 
Write for free ples and estimate — today. 
MULTI-COLOR PROCESS COMPANY 

323 SO. QUINCY + TULSA, OKLAHOMA 














For all the Facts on Industrial 
and Trade Market Data 
yY LOOK in 
industrial Marketing 
40TH ANNUAL 
MARKET DATA & 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 
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LETTERS... 


continued from p. 195 


more profitable calls elsewhere. This 
particular company is already sold, 
or you wouldn’t be there on a story. 
LUCIEN R. GRIEF 

Greif-Associates, Inc. New 


York 


Urges ad press erect 
‘standard’ for ad volume 


® Your April “Shop Talk” [IM, 
April, p. 3] reference to the method 
of reporting advertising volume 
prompts me to call your attention 
to a glaring “omission” on the part 
of the advertising trade press. 

Those of us who are still ponder- 
Gertrude Stein’s quotation— 
“A rose is a rose is a rose is a rose” 

-might also have just cause to 
ponder “a page is a page is a page 
is a page,” especially when the sizes 
are different. 

In all these years the advertising 
trade press has failed to agree on 
a common method for measuring 
adveftising volume. The test of a 
universal standard is obviously, “Is 
it adaptable to all publications to 
be measured?” 

Those advertising people who are 
interested in advertising volume re- 


ing 


ports are probably not too con- 


cerned whether the measurement 
is in dollars, lines, inches, or milli- 
meters. Our main interest is to be 
certain that the Reader’s Digest, 
Life, Chemical Processing, Elec- 
tronic Design, Contractors & Engi- 
neers and the host of other consum- 
er and trade publications which 
have chosen to be a different size 
than the “standard,” can be meas- 
ured accurately. 

The agate line is one highly 
adaptable standard, but there are 
others. In any case, however, the 
obligation to erect this standard 
rests with the advertising trade 
press; not with the individual pub- 
lishers who wish to gain a competi- 
tive advantage by using a measur- 
ing method other than those com- 
monly accepted. 

PHILIP R. LOTTINVILLE 
Promotion manager, Contrac- 
tors & Engineers, New York, 
N.Y. 


[Measurements of ad linage are 
largely traditional. Newspapers use 
the agate line; general magazines 
talk of pages or columns (which 
can be quite different); business 
papers use pages or “standard units” 
of one size or another. Thanks for 
presenting the advertising trade 
press with the “obligation” to erect 
a standard. We'll take it under ad- 
Ed. | s 


visement. 





ACTION | 


WHEN you 
CALL ON 
NALCO 











THE 
[laleo SYSTEM OF 


FEEDWATER TREATMENT 








Oops! . 
manager, R. C. Mahon Co., 


. Regarding this cut (from June IM, p 


Detroit, writes: ‘‘How did a ‘57 Ford wagon get in the ‘40 


138), J. P. Fitzpatrick, sales promotion 


ad?’ Answer: we got our directions mixed in caption; ad on right ran in 1940, the 
other in 1959, not vice versa, as the caption said 
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*Adhesives Age 

Air Conditioning, Heating & Re- 
frigeration News 

*Air Conditioning Heating and Ven- 
tilating 

Air Engineering 

*Aircraft and Missiles 

*American Artisan 

*American Ceramic Society 

*American City, The 

American Foundrymen’s Society . 

*American Gas Journal 

*American Metal Market 

*American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, The 

*American Society of Heating, Re- 
frigerating and Air-Conditioning . 129 

*American Society of Tool and 
Manufacturing Engineers, The . 10-11 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 

*Architectural Forum 

*Architectural Record 14-15 
Arlington Aluminum Co. ........ 183 

*ASHRAE Journal 

*ASTM Bulletin 

Associated Business Publications, 


*Associated Construction Publica- 
tions 69-72 
Association of Industrial Advertis- 


*Automotive Industries .... 4th Cover 


*Bacon’s Clipping Bureau 

*Blast Furnace and Steel Plant ... 
*Bramson Publishing Co. ........ 
*Breskin Publications 

Business News Publications 
*Buttenheim Publications .... 


Canadian Industrial Equipment 
News 


Chemical Week 
*Chilton Publications 
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*Civil Engineering 
*Coal Mining 
*Concrete Products 
*Construction News 
*Conover-Mast Publications, Inc. 
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*Construction Equipment 
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*Crow, C. C., Publications 
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Electrical Construction & Mainte- 


*Electrical World 
*Electronic Design 
*Electronic Engineers Master 
Electronic News 


*Electronics 

*Engineering & Mining Journal .... 8-9 
*Engineering News-Record 112-113 
*Engineers’ Product File 


Factory 

Fairchild Publications 

*Fensholt Advertising Agency, The 
Food Engineering 


Gardner Displays 

*Gardner Publications, Inc. 

Gas 

General Exhibits & Displays, Inc. 
(irae, Boseell -T., Inc... 0... ses 
*Gulf Publishing Co. 


Haig and Patterson Inc. ........ 
Hartwig Displays 

*Hayden Publishing Corp. ....... 
*Haywood Publishing Co. ........ 19 
*Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 138 
*Hitchcock Publishing Co. ....... 4, 5 
Hydraulics & Pneumatics 


Industrial & Engineering Chem- 
istry 

*Industrial Distribution 

*Industrial Equipment News 

*Industrial Heating 

*Industrial Marketing 

*Industrial Packaging 

*Industrial Press, The ........ 
Industrial Publishing Corporation, 
AMO) IDs does. 493; 194)-259, 156; 
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Industrias Textiles 

*Institute of Radio Engineers, The 

2nd Cover, 184 
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*Iron Age 

*Iron & Steel Engineer 


*Keeney Publishing Co. ....... 67, 138 


Letter Shop Inc., The 


*Machine Design 

*Machinery 

*Maclean-Hunter 
Inc. 

Management and Business Automa- 
tion 

Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and 
Reed, Inc. 

Material Handling Engineering ... 
Material Handling Illustrated .... 

*Mayor and Manager ...... 3rd Cover 

*McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
8-9, 20-21, 32-33, 34, 64-65, 77, 101, 
105, 112-113, 117, 174, 191 

*Miller Freeman Publications . 

*Modern Castings 

*Modern Concrete 

*Modern Machine Shop 

Modern Office Procedures 

*Modern Plastics 

*Modern Railroads 

Multi-Color Process Co. 


*National Safety News 

*New Equipment Digest 

Newsweek 

North American Van Lines, Inc. . 


Occupational Hazards 
Oil and Gas Journal, The 


*Package Engineering 

*Palmerton Publishing Co., Inc. . 

*Panamerican Publishing Co. 

*Paper Trade Journal 

*Penton Publications ... 

Perrygraf Corp. 

*Petroleum Engineer Publishing Co., 
The 


*Plant Engineering 

Power 

Power Transmission Design 

Precision Metal Molding 

*Proceedings of the I.R.E. ....... 
*Product Design & Development . 86-87 
* Production 
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*Products Finishing Directory .... 124 
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*Public Works Magazine 

*Public Works Publications 

Pulp and Paper 

Pulp & Paper International 
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*SAE Journal 

*School Bus Trends 

Sen-Bak 

*Sickles Photo-Reporting Service .. 
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*Smith, W. R. C., Publishing Co. . 183 
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*Steel 

*Steel Publications, Inc. .,;........ 

*Sweet’s Catalog Service 


*Technical Publishing Co. .... 126-127 

*Textiles Panamericanos 

*Thomas Publishing Co. 

*Thomas Register 

Tichnor Brothers, Inc. 

*Time Inc. 
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The 

Traffic World 
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Watson Publications 

Welding Design & Fabrication .. 
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*World Oil ; 


“For detailed reference data see The Annual Market Data and Directory Number 
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4 - EDITORIALLY 
i SPEAK! NG 


Do Advertisers Care About Audits ? 


Not long ago the Association of National Advertisers 
published a report of a survey which it had made among 
unaudited business publications, to learn why they pre- 
ferred to operate without providing advertisers with 
circulation audits made by independent and impartial 
auditing organizations. 

The reason given greatest emphasis in the responses 
from these publishers was that they were seldom asked 
for audited circulation statements, and that their adver- 
tisers were satisfied with the information supplied to 
them on the subject of circulation. Some publishers 
mentioned the cost of audits and other factors, but it 
was evident that the chief reason for absence of audits 
was absence of advertiser demand. 

Since the majority of business publications are not 
audited, in spite of the fact that advertisers and agen- 
cies have been asking for audit reports, theoretically, at 
least, for not less than 46 years, there is no doubt that 
this situation will not improve unless members of the 
ANA, AIA and other buyers of space in business pub- 
lications make it much clearer that they need audited 
circulation statements in order to make intelligent deci- 
sions regarding media in the trade and industrial field. 

Those publishers who provide audits probably fail to 
promote them sufficiently. Since so many media fail to 
offer audited circulation, it would appear that the pub- 
lication which does would make a point of emphasizing 
it in promotion and sales work. Yet in a recent issue of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, which carried 77 advertisements 
of business publications, only 34 mentioned member- 
ship in an audit bureau. 

Practically all of the 77 provide audits, so that the 
absence of a bureau symbol in the advertisements was 
an oversight, based probably on the assumption that 
their circulation policies were well known, or perhaps 
that it didn’t make too much difference anyway. 

The Audit Bureau of Circulations has been conduct- 
ing competitions among publishers each year, with prizes 
awarded at the annual convention in October for the 
best ads and campaigns promoting bureau membership 
in each publication division. Business publishers have 
participated in this contest in considerable number, and 
the idea is sound. The two national associations of busi- 
ness publishers could well encourage their members to 
promote their audit bureau symbols, as another con- 
tribution to greater awareness of the importance of 
circulation audits to the growth and stability of indus- 
trial advertising. 

Small publishers especially should be encouraged to 
use audits. Such a policy helps to assure business-like 
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WE WON'T BUY 
\THOUT AUDITS 
: AUDIT NOW! 


ABC Stee) Co 











The desires of buyers of advertising for audited circula- 
tion data must be made known much more emphatically 
than they have been up to now. 


operation of their circulation departments, and is bound 
to remove hurdles in the way of advertising growth. 
Even though advertisers and agencies may not be suf- 
ficiently vocal in making their wishes known, it’s certain 
that unaudited media fail to receive consideration in 
many cases in which their space might be attractive if 
authenticated circulation data were available. 

New publications have special problems in the audit- 
ing field. If they plan to operate on a paid circulation 
basis, they must first have at least 50% paid before be- 
ing eligible for ABC membership, and later have 70% 
paid in order to maintain eligibility. The proposed new 
rule, which the bureau is now considering, and which 
would confine circulation statements and audit reports 
to paid circulation only, will create another obstacle to 
ABC membership by publications which are in process 
of converting their distribution to a paid basis. For this 
reason the proposed change should be given careful 
consideration before it is adopted. 

Business Publications Audit of Circulation provides 
auditing service for paid, controlled or a combination of 
both, and thus is in a position to audit a publication re- 
gardless of the character of its circulation. This may ex- 
plain why many new publications have announced ap- 
plications for membership in BPA. 

Regardless of all other considerations, however, it is 
basically important to the health and continued de- 
velopment of industrial and trade advertising that many 
more business publications be audited. It is good for the 
advertiser and good for the publisher. But the inertia 
of publishers seems to indicate that desires of buyers of 
advertising for audited circulation data must be made 
known much more emphatically than they have been 
up to now. (For more on audits, read “Maybe buyers 
get what they deserve,” by Sid Bernstein, p. 81.) 


Ba / 


G. D. Crain, Jr., Publisher 








As Bloomington, Iil., makes news with its urban 
renewal plan, Mayor and Manager salutes the planners 
in its June issue: (left to right) Professor R. H. 
Williams, City Manager E. G. Moody, Mayor Bob 
McGraw and Illinois Municipal League’s Lon Sargent 


RBAN 
RENEWAL: 


the BIG Problem 
for Everytown, USA 


Bloomington, Illinois, is solving it! Bloomington’s 
population is 35,000, but the need to renew is 
equally vital to your town, whether its population 
is five or 500,000. 

In issue after issue of Mayor and Manager, urban 
renewal is the central theme. In our concept, a city 
is more than mere cement and size; it is a social 
and spiritual group of men and women developing 
and growing and raising their families in harmony, 
safety and happiness. 

Our message helps to fight blight in 8,002 com- 
munities throughout the nation: 





Why Our Objectives 
Are Important To You 
MAYOR AND MANAGER 


@ wages war on blight. 


Population categories Mayors Managers No. of communities 


Under 2,500 eM gg 276 3,236 

2.500-9,999 3.060 630 3,123 

10,000-49,999 1,321 526 1,372 

50.000-100.000 136 78 5 3 — 

rt tie sili dlls aa 159 offers hope and inspiration for the 
000, g 

county & township managers 109 50 112 penes 


TOTAL: 1,560 8,002 





strengthens management techniques 
at top level by that “know how” 
which helps these men fulfill their 
promises to constituents. 








The pages of Mayor and Manager helps city hall to understand the 
community employee, so the admin- 


form a busy market place where comm ! 
istration can attract, train and hold 


experienced men barter ideas. In 
the typical June issue, we have 
a guest editorial by G. Mennen 
Williams, Governor of Michigan; 
and you read of social and ad- 
experi- 


ministrative plans and 


ments in towns ranging from 


Bloomington through Chicago to 


New York. 


MAYOR AND 


The Magazine of Municipal Management 
including MUNICIPAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


72 West 45th Street 


New York 36 


good people. 
shows how the people’s tax money 
can be used wisely to their benefit. 
presents the idea of “The Communi- 
ty Plant.” 
encourages and recognizes the lead- 
ership aspect and position of mayors 
and managers. 
In this editorial framework product 
and service advertising fits naturally 
and is assured interested readership. 
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PRODUCTION IMPROVEMENT PLANNING SERVIC 


A New Service of the 1961 Al Products Guide and Buyers’ Directory 
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What the Al Production Improvement 
Planning Service Is: 


Basically, it is a new working tool for Production, 
Engineering, Purchasing, and Management executives 
in the automotive manufacturing market. It is designed 
to make the job of purchase engineering easier for 
them. For the advertiser in the 1961 AI Products Guide 
and Buyers’ Directory issue, it provides an unequalled 
opportunity for supplying technical information and 
sales follow-through to the automotive executives who 
specify or initiate purchases. 


How the Production Improvement 
Planning Service Works: 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES will bind the 22” by 28” 
worksheet illustrated here into the 1961 Products Guide 
and Buyers’ Directory issue (issue of December 15, 
1960). In addition, AI will supply the worksheet to the 
executive in charge of Engineering and Production in 
each of the 6,200 automotive manufacturing plants in 
the U.S. This worksheet is the first effort for the auto- 
motive industries to provide a standard step-by-step pro- 
gram for product evaluation and improvement. Advance 
research revealed the need and the validity of this tool, 
in which the following product categories are itemized: 


Abrasives / Automation Equipment / Casting & Steel Processing Mtls. / Chemicals 
Conveyors & Equipment / Electrical Equipment / Electrical Materials / Fasteners 
& Equipment / Fixture Components / Furnaces & Heat Treating Equipment 
Gauges & Testing Equipment / Hand Tools / Hydraulic Equipment / Industrial 
Process Equipment / Lubrication Equipment / Mtis. & Processes for Tooling 
Machine Tools / Metals / Metal Cleaning & Finishing Equipment / Paint & Painting 
Equipment / Parts & Components / Petroleum Products / Powered Hand Tools 
Powered ind. Trucks Pneumatic Equipment / Process Controls / Rubber & 
Plastic Materials / Safety Equipment & Materials / Textile & Leather Mfg. 
Materials / Tools & Dies / Welding Equipment & Supplies 


Recommendations : 


fp CL Ly 


mind wse 


How Advertisers Can Tie In With the 
Production Improvement Planning Service: 


Advertisers in the 1961 AI Products Guide and Buyers’ 
Directory issue will have the opportunity to indicate 
their product improvement factors, available technical 
literature and engineering services on a special 844” by 
11” Data Sheet. These Data Sheets, furnished by the 
advertiser, will be mailed by AI to the key man in each 
of the 6,200 automotive plants, along with the basic 
worksheet. Through this method, advertisers can have 
their product improvement story in front of the right 
people at the right time...in addition to their sales 
messages in the advertising pages of the AI 1961 Prod- 
ucts Guide and Buyers’ Directory issue. 


Al Plan of Action for Engineering and 
Production Executives: 


1. Locate items that need improvement / 2. Analyze the need for improvement 
3. List the factors of each problem / 4. Locate sources for improved products 
and services (use the Automotive Industries Products Guide Issue for handy 
reference) / 5. Obtain the specific application data that you need / 6. Test and 
try the product proposed / 7. Compare actual improvement factors / 8. Prepare 
purchase-engineering data report / 9. Follow up purchase-engineering report 
with production change orders and specification sheets for engineering standards 
10. Analyze results of improved operations and report to each department: 
Production, Engineering, Purchasing and Standards 


This is the plan top executives in the automotive manu- 
facturing market will be following this December. You 
can tie in to this evaluation process for the first time 
through Automotive Industries’ 1961 Products Guide 
and Buyers’ Directory, which features the new Produc- 
tion Improvement Planning Service. 

Issue Date: December 15, 1960 


For more information: Contact your nearest Al regional manager. 
Offices in Philadelphia, New York, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, 
Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


A CHILTON PUBLICATION 
56th & Chestnut Streets + Philadelphia 39, Pa. » SHerwood 8-2000 





Locate sources for products and information by using the December 15,1960 
Products Guide Edition of Automotive /ndustries for ready reference 











